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pur {Rattor thaw you think You ane: 


..and you can prove it with a Palmolive bar! 


(\nild and. Comte 


i Hidden dirt is a beauty Beautifully clean after 60- 
i * thief! Rub your face hard esecond Palmolive facial! and wonderful for bath, too. 
i with a cotton pad after ordinary, Rub your face the same way with a 
{ casual cleansing with your regular cotton pad after a 60-second mas- 
| soap or face cream. See the ugly sage with Palmolive Soap. Pad is 
{ smudge the pad picks up? That’s still snowy-white . . . proving that 
| deep-down dirt that casual cleans- Palmolive care cleans deeper, cleans 
ing misses . . . dirt that hides the cleaner, cleans prettier! And mild 
prettiness of your complexion. Palmolive won’t irritate your skin. 


| ew complexion beauty in just one minute? Yes, fair lady, yes! Because Palmolive care removes 

| beauty-robbing hidden dirt that casual cleansing misses. And only a soap as mild as Palmolive can cleanse so 
| 
| 


deeply without irritation. Start Palmolive care today, and see your true complexion beauty come through! 
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NEVVY RMAUM.| CREAM 


The doctor’s deodorant discovery | 
that now safely stops odor 24 hours a day 


You’re serene. You’re sure of yourself. You’re bandbox perfect from the skin out. 


And you stay that way night and day with New Mum Cream. 
Because New Mum now contains M-3 (hexachlorophene) which clings to 


your skin—keeps on stopping perspiration odor 24 hours a day. 4 


So safe you can use it daily—won’t irritate normal skin or damage fabrics. | 


Underarm comparison tests made 
by doctors proved a deodorant without 
M-3 stopped odor only a few hours— 
while New Mum with M-3 stopped ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS \ Good Housekeeping 1 
odor a full 24 ours! Re wrens 87 
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Gayla — 
 HOLD-BOB’ 


BOBBY PIN CARD 


it Gayla HOLD-BoB with Flexi-Grip, the 
q world’s best bobby pin, offers you a 
| Beauty Bonus of sheer, luxurious, 60 
| gauge, 15 denier nylons at savings of 
over one-half. You can get a set of 
three of these leg-flattering nylons by 
i sending only $1.00 with the top of a 
Gayla HOLD-BoB bobby pin card or 
i Gayla Hair Net envelope. Insist on 
Gayla HOLD-BoB, the bobby pin more 
women prefer over all others, and 
send for these beautifully fitting, long 


wearing nylons today! 


one as checke: 


card entitles you to order 2 sets.) 
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TY: offer good only in continental United Sta' 

Hawaiiand Alaska. Offer subject to State and Loc 

requirements anc and d may be withdrawn without notice. 
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Send Today for Your 


32’ NYLONS 


“aq pair and a spare” 
60 gauge © 15 denier 


| 
/ 
| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


GAYLORD PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, DEPT. T-10 
1918 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


Please send, postpaid,_____sets (a pair and a spare) of 
: a below. Enclosed is $1.00 (no stamps) 

us the top of a Gayla HOLD-BOB Bobby Pin Card, or a 

plas Hair Net Envelope, for each set. (The top of'a 25¢ 
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nor drying spray-set with 


“My hair always looks its best 
—thanks to Lustre-Net!” says 


Miele (ood 


co-starring in “A CRY IN THE NIGHT” 


A Jaguar Production presented 
by Warner Bros. 


Keeps hair in place the Hollywood way—without stiffness or 
stickiness! New Super-Soft LUSTRE-NET is the softest way 
imaginable to keep waves and curls in place—for it 
contains not one single drop of lacquer! 
Helps prevent dryness! Super-Soft LUSTRE-NET 

- contains lanolin esters to discourage dryness, 

preserve softness. 

- Quick-sets hair-do’s . . . ends sleeping on pins! 
_ Set pin-curls in damp or dry hair. Then spray 


eas THERE ARE 2 LUSTRE-NETS 


SUPER-SOFT—genile control REGULAR — extra control for | 
for loose, casual hair-do’s. hard-to-manage hair, or curly é 


_ with Super-Soft LUSTRE-NET. Curls and Makes any pin-curl Contains no lacquer at all. hair-do’s. No lacquered look, wah 


> 


_ waves dry Ina jiffy, brush out style set faster, igre Spray it on regularly when no lacquer odor. Sets pin- 
soft and shining. easier, last longer! you comb your hair. curls in hair when dry. 
we ~ 


5% oz.—a full ounce more... Only $1.25 plus tax 


q Q f | y ) Luste- 1 a ‘By the makers of Lustre-Creme Shampoo 


recommended by Top Hollywood Movie Stars 
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Love in Bloom isn't the only number in Jack Benny's repertoire. 
The comic will play classic violin at a benefit at Carnegie Hall. 


e BY JILL WARREN 


Laughs ahead as Gale Storm plays a ship's 
social director in CBS-TV's Ok! Susanna. 


WHAT’S NEW FROM 
COAST TO COAST 


T= FALL SEASON is here once again, with lots of new 
shows on all the networks. 


NBC: 

Walter Winchell is scheduled for a Friday-night halt- 
hour program, if and when contracts are finally signed, 
which could be by the time you read this. Tentatively 
titled The Walter Winchell Show, it will probably be 
variety in format, with the biggest stars as weekly guests, 
—plus, of course, WW, with his “flashes” and rapid-fire 
delivery, acting as emcee. 

Definitely set for a regular Friday-night time is a new 
half-hour film series, On Trial, with Joseph Cotten as 
host-narrator. He will also star in several of the shows 
during the season, all based on famous court trials. 

The Chevy Show returns to its usual Tuesday-night 
spot, leading off this year on September 18, with Dinah 


Shore as the star. In addition to her regular fiftteen-minute 
show, she’ll do other Chevy programs during the season, 
sharing the spotlight with Bob Hope and others. A new 
show, Washington Square, will alternate Tuesday nights 
with Chevy. This is the Ray Bolger series, with music, 
dancing and comedy all set in a Greenwich Village locale. 

Perry Como and Sid Caesar go back to work Saturday 
night, September 15. Besides having a new time period, 
Caesar’s Hour also has new cast members, Janet Blair, 
Shirl Conway and Pat Carroll, and regulars Carl] Reiner 
and Howard Morris, to vie for laughs with boss-man Sid. 
Caesar’s Hour will be seen three Saturdays out of each 
month, with a spectacular on the fourth Saturday. 

Jan Miner fans are thrilled by the return of Hilltop 
House. Now, in addition to her great role in The Second 
Mrs. Burton (see story on page 36), Jan once again stars as 

(Continued on page 24) _ 
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NATIONAL BOOK CLUB’S 


‘NAME OF FAME“CONTEST! | 


FORTUNE 
7 IN CASH! 
CASH 
PRIZES 


Do you enjoy the fun, excitement 

and thrills of solving picture puz- 

zles? Sure you do... eyerybody does 

. - - especially when your skill can bring you as-much 

as $25,000 in cold cash. And right mow is your chance 

to share in the action, the challenge, and...yes... 

the cash awards, too. . . of one of the greatest puzzle 

contests ever run in the United States! It’s the sensa- 

tional new National Contest Book Club Puzzle Con- 

test, just getting under way .., with 200 great cash 
prizes totaling $40,000! 2 : 

Just think what you could do with prize money like 


THIS SAMPLE PUZZLE IS ALL WORKED OUT FOR YOU 


that... 


for your youngsters, or make your own retirement 
easier. It could give you a start in your own business. 
It could bring you the wonderful security that comes 
with a big, solid bank account! Enter now, and you 
may be a prize winner of any of 200 big cash prizes 
that must be paid. Enter now and make yourself 
eligible to win a fabulous $2,500.00 promptness 
bonus along with first prize of $22,500—a grand 
total of $25,000.00. 


SEE HOW MUCH FUN IT IS TO SOLVE! 


MARK 
THIS SPoT! 
WE'RE NEAR 


ON TO THE 


SAMPLE 
PUZZLE 


This sample puzzle, as all our puzzles, has 3 
clues to help you reach the answer. First, 
study the cartoon. Here it shows one man say- 
ing MARK, and the other mentions the word 
POLE. The letter ‘‘O’’ is shown twice. What 
else can the answer be but MARCO POLO? 
Below the cartoon, 4 names are listed as your 
second clue. Among them is MARCO POLO 
so you know your answer is right. For the 
third clue, look at the bottom portion of the 
puzzle. You will see that various objects and 
letters of the alphabet are portrayed. Identify 
each of the objects and add or subtract the 
letters as indicated. First there is a POT. 
You are told to subtract the letter T, then 
you add the word CLOCK which is the next 
pictured object. Then, you subtract the let- 
ters C C K. By correctly adding and subtract- 
ing you are left with the letters POLO. This 
spells the correct LAST NA 


all yours in a lump sum! It could buy you a beautiful new 
home... free and clear! A stunning new car, a boat, a luxury vaca- 
tion cruise around the world! It could pay for a college education 


PRIZES PAI 


ist PRIZE 


AS MUCH AS 


$25,000.00 


PLUS 200 BIG CASH 
AWARDS, SUCH AS: 


2nd Prize......$5,000.00 
3rd Prize...... 2,500.00 


4th Prize...... 1,500.00 
5th Prize...... 1,000.00 
6th thru 10thea. 200.00 


Plus 190 additional 
Cash Prizes 


Grand Total $40,000.00 


D PROMPTLY 


IN 2 YEARS $133,000.00 AWARDED 
FROM NATIONAL PUZZLE CONTESTS 


HERE IS YOUR FIRST PUZZLE! 


Write Your Answer In Coupon Below (at right) Mail lt NOW! 


WHAT A DAY FOR 
BIRD WATCHING! 


LOOK AT 


THE BILL 
ON THAT 


DucK! 


509 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 131 


New York City 17, N. Y. 


National Puzzle Contests have offered $133,000.00 in prizes within the 
short space of 2 years! That’s a whale of a lot of money! But now the 
National Contest Book Club... with prizes of an additional $40,000... will 
raise that grand total to $173,000.00! If you are 18 years of age or older’ 
and live in the U. S., Canada or a U. S. Possession, you are eligible to 
enter this fabulous contest. It is sponsored by the National Contest Book 
Club, Inc, All judging will be conducted in an impartial, impersonal man- 
mer to assure absolute equality of opportunity to all. All contestants will 
receive exact information on the outcome of the contest . . . including names 
of all winners, plus correct puzzle solutions. All prizes will be paid 
promptly, in full. All cash prizes are held in escrow at the BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY, N. Y. 


To All Puzzle Entrants 
The Puzzle Encyclopedia 


Everyone who enters the National 
Contest Book Club Puzzle Contest re- 
ceives this fascinating Puzzle Encyclo- 
pedia. Contains hundreds of quizzes, 
riddles, puzzles. Will give you many, 
many enjoyable hours. 

Write Your Answer In Coupon Below. 
We Send Complete Contest Details Immediately.. 


Give Yourself A Chance To Win 
| MAIL COUPON TODAY | COUPON TODAY $2,500.00 PROMPTNESS AWARD 
National Contest Book Club, Inc. 


509 Fifth Ave., Dept. 131, N.Y. C. 17, N. Y. 
My Answer to Puzzle No. 1 is: 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


1 want full particulars about The National Contest Book Club’s $40,000 
“‘Name of Fame” Contest. Please mail me FREE the Official Entry Forms, 
Rules and First Series of Puzzles. 


Name. 
Address. 
City se: 2s ae en fone State 
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That’s what Marian Young Taylor’s husband inscribed to WOR’s Martha Deane 


SiR Si 


Disarmament: Marian talks to Harold Stassen, Ike's aide. Diet and travel: Marian's guest is expert Gayelord Hauser. 


Politics: Sen. and Mrs. Estes Kefauver visit the Deanery." Stage: Comedian Georgie Jessel is in Marian's spotlight. 


ARIAN YOUNG Taytor should have been twins. In 
fact, she almost was. Her maternal grandmother 
was one of thirteen children. Eleven of them had twins. 
Marian’s mother was a twin. Marian made her debut 
as a single—although, in years to come, she herself had 
twins. At which point, her advertising executive-hus- 
band had a client present her with an Army “E” for 
“double production in wartime.” . . . Marian is currently 
celebrating her fifteenth year as Martha Deane. She is 
heard weekdays at 10:15 A.M., on New York’s Station 
WOR, with commentary and interviews on issues, books 
and people in the news. “I have never done a ‘women’s 
program,’” Marian insists. She plans her program 
around what will be of interest to “people.” And, at an 
air time when most of the ears available for lending be- 
long to women, Marian counts males as twenty percent 
of her audience. . .. From WOR, Marian gets “air, a ~ 
mike and an engineer . .. positively no censorship... ~ 
absolutely no rows with the bosses.” To prepare her pro- ~ 
gram, Marian reads five papers daily, 39 magazines © 
monthly, 4,000 press releases yearly, and a multitude 


<4 


Labor: Marian interviews the Secretary, James P. Mitchell. 


“Martha Deane" gladioli, pale gold with a burgundy center, were named in honor of radio's first lady. 


of books, novels and non-fiction, regularly. If an inter- 
view flags in interest: “It’s all my fault, I didn’t ask the 
right questions. The angel wasn’t sitting on the roof 
that day or,” Marian smiles, “he was busy with someone 
more important.” ... Born in Star Lake, a small town 
in upper New York, Marian taught all eight grades of 
a country school for a year to save money to come to 
New York City. She went to work for the Scripps- 
Howard syndicate, NEA. As Alicia Hart, she wrote about 
beauty.. As Betsey Schuyler, she covered society. As 
herself, she was the only reporter ever to interview 
Magda Goebbels and the only woman present in the 
Reichstag when Hitler announced his troops had invaded 
the Rhineland. ... With her marriage to William Bolling 
‘Taylor eighteen years ago—and her debut as Martha 
Deane fifteen years ago—the girl who should have been 
twins became quintuplets, at least in point of her five 
names. In 1940, she and Bill built the first modern house 
out on Gardner’s Bay. “The neighbors used to call it ‘a 
chicken coop, ” she says. “Then, during the war, I had 
twins, the cook got married, and when Bill came home 


we were six instead of three. Our ‘chicken coop’ had to 
be enlarged and ‘modernized.’” . . . The twins, Bill, Jr. 
and Marian Nicole, were born New Year’s Eve, 1943. 
“Nick has been laughing ever since she was delivered,” 
says Marian. “Bill is thoughtful and serious. He’s been 
saying since he was four that he’ll be a criminal lawyer.” 
... Marian is modest about her career and her children, 
“but not,” she laughs, “about my gardening.” Mostly, she 
plants roses. “You get more for your time with roses,” 
she says. She also has a perennial border, a hillside of 
daffodils, “and more fun gardening than is possible.” Of- 
ten, she gardens at night, by flashlight or gasoline lamp. 
“Give her three more years,” Bill, Sr. teases, “and there 
won’t be an inch of grass left. She’ll dig it all up.” “I just 
don’t like grass,’ Martha rejoins. ... But grass aside, 
Bill’s in love with five women—and has put it in writing 
to all of them. On a gold and jewelled cigarette case, he 
inscribed: “To the women I love: Alicia Hart, Betsey 
Schuyler, Marian Taylor, Martha Deane, Marian 
Young.” Then followed a list of awards to these women, 
to which Bill added his own citation—simply “Best.” 
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HROUGH the years, as When A Girl 

Marries has run its daily course 
over ABC Radio, listeners have found 
a wise and sympathetic friend in Joan 
Davis—and in Mary Jane Higby, who 
is Joan’s counterpart in private life. 
Letters have poured in, seeking Joan’s 
(or Mary Jane’s) advice in time of 
family crisis or personal dilemma. Be- 
lieving that many of these problems 
and their suggested solutions can be of 
help to others, TV Rapio Mirror is 
opening its pages to these correspond- 
ents from all over the nation. Now you 
ean take advantage of this chance to 
“talk things over” with Joan Davis! 
Just follow the simple instructions 
given at the conclusion of this column. 


Dear Joan Davis: 

My problem is that I have two problems— 
either one of which I think I could handle, 
but with both together I just don’t know what 
to do. Three years ago, I married a boy I 
love very much, though he has a terrible 
temper—the yelling, banging kind. For the 
first two years, it got much better. By never 
losing my own temper in the same way, and 
by taking every chance to kid him out of it, 
we really got so there were very few outbursts. 
In every other way he is a wonderful husband, 
and we have been as happy as anyone I know. 
But last year, when my father died, things 
worked out so my mother had to come to live 
with us. She isn’t well enough to live alone, 
and we already had the extra room. The trou- 
ble is she never knew about my husband’s 
temper before, and she let him know she was 
shocked the first time he raised his voice 
when she was around. He has never acted 
angry toward her, but whenever he shows any 
temper about anything, she makes it plain 
enough how wrong she thinks it is. I can see 
my husband is fretting under this criticism 
and constant watching, and as a result his 
flare-ups have begun again. I have hinted to 
my mother to be more tactful, but she resents 
his outbursts too much. 


Mrs. B. J. 


Then, Mrs. B. J., with all due respect to 
your mother—you had, better stop hinting 
and speak out plainly. As you say, you 
have two problems—two human beings to 
deal with. But these are not two equal 
problems. Your chief responsibility right 
now is your marriage. It would be a shame 
to allow an outside influence to undermine 


By JOAN DAVIS 
of "When A Girl Marries” 


your patient, loving efforts . . . and your 
mother, in this case, is very much an out- 
side influence. Of course, you wish to re- 
main an affectionate, respectful daughter. 
But, if your mother will not respond to tact- 
ful hints offered in this spirit, it would cer- 
tainly be advisable to put your case frankly 
and definitely, as one grown woman to an- 
other. Like all mothers, yours undoubtedly 
feels you deserve an ideal home and hus- 
band. It is up to you to convince her that, 
while you may not have these, you do have 
something you prize even more highly—a 
man you love and a marriage you have 
shown considerable ability to make a happy 


one. She may have her own ideas about ~ 


handling the situation, but it is not hers to 
handle. Your husband is not a child whom 
she can correct and mold by her disapproval. 
Explain to her that her desire for your hap- 
piness is actually getting in the way of it, 
and that she is increasing your burden by 
these misguided efforts. 

You might also keep in mind that the 
worst thing that can happen is a division 
between you and your husband. Let him 
know, privately, that you don’t approve of 
your mother’s actions and realize how an- 
noying and uncalled-for they are. Point out 
that, since she is elderly and unwell, and not 
yet adjusted to living under a roof that is 
not her own, it may be necessary to ignore 
some of her irritating habits. Make it plain 
that you and he are a team—not you and 


your mother against him. Tt tay e 
pleasant, but it is a lesser evil than alloy 
him to build up a resentful conviction 
you share your mother’s censorious at 
toward him. 


Dear Joan Davis: 

I am going on fifteen and my proble: 
boys. I am pretty popular and have plen 
girl friends. But, though there are 
boys in my class who seem to like to tal 
me, they don’t treat me like a girl. I me 
even if I go to a movie with one, it’s not 
date, because they talk about their prob 
all the time or even ask me questions a 
other girls. I don’t think they think of 
as a girl at all, but more like just a friend 
How can I get them to think of me the 1 
I want? 


ss 


A. L. 


Some time ago, I met a real beauty—a 
girl whose face and figure have made he 
one of the country’s leading models. 
became friendly enough for me to ask 
how it was that, with so many men to cho 
from, she had not yet married. Her 
swer was a little funny—and a little sad. 
“Don’t laugh, Joan,” she said ruefully, “but 
I’m scared of men! Even back in scho 
when the other girls were envying all m 
dates, I was scared. Of course I knew 
lot of them, but how did I know them 
Just the side they, wanted to show me—a 
ways treating me like someone who had 
be played up to! _Joan, I’ve just never re 
ly known a man, the bad with the goc 
How can I risk marrying one, when thi 
whole tribe is so strange to me?” 4 

In other words, A.L., you are complaining 
of a priceless opportunity—the chance to 
build a sound, serviceable understanding ©: 
what my glamorous friend called “the who 
tribe” on a basis of friendship. What bet 
ter way is there to get to know anyone thai 
to have him bring you his problems? A 
remember—they do bring them to you. 
body can be a truly attractive woman with 
out being an attractive human being. 
you were not such a person, do you thi 
the boys you know would be interested 
being with you at all? Don’t waste thi 
precious time in bemoaning that you are no! 
yet, at fifteen, a femme fatale. As you and 
your figure mature, there will be clothes and 
make-up to enhance the femininity you 
yearn to establish. Meanwhile, you can b 
developing qualities more important th 
the superficial attractiveness that can 
bought in any store. By using your ey 
ears—and sense of humor—you can becom 
one of those fortunate women who kn 
that men are not really such a strange “trib 
after all. (Consinds on p 
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Look! The First Weatherproot Pin-curl Permanent 


Richard Hudnuts NEW SILICONED PIN- QUICK 


WEATHER CAN’T WEAKEN IT! 
WATER CAN’T WASH IT OUT! 


Forget the troubles youw’ve had with ordinary pin-curl 
permanents—starting to droop from the first shampoo 
... wilting on the first damp day! 

Exciting new Pin-Quick really works! Richard 
Hudnut guarantees it! Curls are locked in to stay—last 
and last till you cut them off! Weather can’t weaken it 
...water can’t wash it out! Miracle-working Silicone in 
Pin-Quick helps keep your hair soft, lustrous, far easier 
to manage. See how beautifully soft your pin-curl wave 
can be with New Weatherproof Pin-Quick. ‘1... 


5 TIMES FASTER! 


OR WITH A DRYER ie 
IN MINUTES! ‘ 


RICHARD HUDNUT GUARANTEES PIN-QUICK 
TO LAST LONGER THAN ANY OTHER PIN-CURL 
PERMANENT—OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 
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See your skin look cleaner, finer, 
clearer, smoother in just 10 days! 


e@ Ordinary skin cleansers were never made 
for modern make-ups! 


ew-formula Lady Esther 4-Purpose Face Cream 
is the modern cream especially blended 
to clean, soften, refine, and protect 
your complexion fom the doesn, drying, 
aging effects of make-up! 


Try it tonight—cream or liquid. 
_ Then sleep tight with a radiantly clean skin 
safe from ‘ ‘makeé-u damage.’ 


Lady Esther 


4-PURPOSE (fee FACE CREAM 


©1956, Lady Esther, Div, 


| ambition: 
. maybe for a Broadway show.” 


INFORMATION 
BOOTH 
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Jack Fascinato 


Music Is The Key 


Please publish some information about 
Jack Fascinato, who appears on NBC- 
TV’s Tennessee Ernie Ford Show. 

E. M., Connersville, Ind. 


Although an accomplished pianist, the 
musical director of the Tennessee Ernie 
Ford Show made his debut at the age of 
five—as a trumpet player. While playing 
a hymn in a Shelbina, Missouri church, 
he suddenly forgot the music. A trouper, 
Jack “faked” until he remembered the 
melody. Jack Fascinato was born 
in Bevier, Missouri, the son of a music 
professor. At eight, he played the trumpet 
with his father’s band at the Shelbina 
County fair. Schooled at the American 
Conservatory of Music in Chicago, Jack 
was nineteen when he became the music 
supervisor of the Hannibal, Missouri 
public schools. After two years, he re- 
turned to the Windy City to be a pianist- 
arranger for a number of top bands, for 
the musical, “Hot Mikado.” and the film, 
“National Barn Dance.” . Then a stint 
as musical director of NBC’s Starring Curt 
Massey was followed by Jack’s entry into 
the Navy, where he played with the Navy 
Symphony Orchestra in Washington, 
D.C. By May, 1948, Burr Tillstrom 
Spotted ‘Jack for his Kukla, Fran And Ollie 
family. The versatile musician wrote 
more than 75 original songs for the 
Kuklapolitans. In addition to the piano, 
Jack plays all brass instruments, as well 
as the violin, viola, bass and tympany. 
Recently, as baton man, he recorded 
“Cool Man,” “Sweet” and, of course, 
Ernie’s “Sixteen Tons.” He lives 
with his pretty wife and two daughters— 
Tony, 10, and Tina, 9—in a ranch-type 
home in Palm Springs, California. An 
avid baseball fan, Jack is also interested 
in photography and sports cars. His 
favorite food is barbecued spare ribs. His 
favorite composer: Maurice Ravel. His 
“To get lost and write music— 


(Continued on page 12) 


ALL YOU COULD HOPE FOR. } 
HA Lucky gives you the one thing 


Light up 
you wane in a cigarette: better taste! Luckies | 
qi Lu } y are made of fine tobacco— mild, good-tasting 


tobacco that’s TOASTED to taste even better. 


Have you tried a Lucky lately? You'll say it’s the lf 
: 


1ts light-up time / best-tasting cigarette you ever smoked! ane | 


“11'S TOASTED 


to taste better! 


T 
v 
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Don Cherry 


Par For The Course 


I would like to have some information 
about Don Cherry, who sings on Arthur 
Godfrey's program from time to time. 

B.T., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


When Don Cherry sings out “Fore!” 
sport and music fans alike sit up and take 
notice. The handsome Texan is regarded 
as one of the top amateur golfers in show 
business and, as a crooner, his records 
can be counted on for big sales and radio 
performances. . . . It was while singing 
at a golfers’ clubhouse that he was spotted 
by Jan Garber, and signed as a featured 
vocalist. When Don left the band in Dal- 
las, it was to do his own radio show five 
days a week on WFAA. Then came supper- 
club jobs, and a record contract. . . . Don 
first became interested in singing while 
serving in the Army during World War II. 
This year, his recording of “Band of Gold” 
topped the million mark. . . . In spite of 
his booming musical career, Don has al- 
ways found time for regular play on the 
golf links. He won the Canadian Amateur 
Crown in 1952, has been a member of the 
Walker Cup team for three years, and 
played in Bing Crosby’s pro-amateur golf 
tournament. . . . His birthday is January 
11, and he stands 5/10” tall, weighs 155 
pounds, has blond hair and hazel eyes. 
Earlier this year, while he was appearing 
at a hotel in Las Vegas, he met a fellow 
performer—pretty, red-haired Sharon Kay 
Ritchie, the reigning Miss America. In 
July she consented to change that title to 
Mrs. Don Cherry and, after their fall wed- 
ding, Don and Sharon Kay are looking 
forward to establishing a dynasty of fu- 
ture golfers, singers, and beauty queens. 


Trouper Since Two 


Would you please tell me something 
about Elinor Donahue, who plays Betty on 
Father Knows Best? 


T.F.M., Toledo, Ohio 
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Elinor Donahue 


Pretty, dark-haired Elinor Donahue has 
been hard at work for over 16 years—and 
since she’s not yet 20, that’s quite a rec- 
ord. . . . Mary Elinor (“I dropped the 
Mary in order to have 13 letters in my 
name, since 13 is my lucky number’) was 
born April 19, 1937, in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. Her mother was a theatrical cos- 
tumer, her sister an established night-club 
entertainer. When Elinor was two, she sang 
on a local radio show. She was a seasoned 
vaudeville trouper by five, and, shortly 
after that, she put in her appearance in 
Hollywood. . . . An ardent outdoor girl. 
she enjoys swimming, bicycling, horseback 
riding, and ice skating. If she were not an 
actress, she thinks she’d be a dancer, and 
has even performed as a dancer at state 
fairs and police benefits. Elinor’s now 
busy with courses at Los Angeles City Col- 
lege. Of her successful career in show 
business, she says, “None of it came by 
trying. I just liked to sing and dance and 
happened to be around people who did 
something about it.” 


Success Country-Style 


Would you please give me some in- 
formation about Carl Smith, who is one 
of the stars of the Grand Ole Opry on 
both TV and radio? H#H.D., Tulsa, Okla. 


Carl Smith has gained his fame over 
700 miles from Broadway, but he’s known 
in show business as a mighty big star, 
nevertheless. Shy, easygoing Carl is a Ten- 


nessee-bred lad who “farmed till I got to. 
singin’.” . . . Born on March 15, 1927,. 


he grew up on a farm, went to school in 
Maynardville. He earned the money for 
guitar lessons by mowing lawns. At the age 
of 13, he took part in his first amateur tal- 
ent show. From then on, he knew for sure 
he wanted to be a country singer... . As 
a featured singer on Knoxville’s Molly O’ 
Day Show, he cut-his first record, “Guilty 
Conscience” and “Washing My Dreams 
in Tears.” Jt made him a star almost over- 


Carl Smith 


night, and won him his place on Grand 
Ole Opry... . Slender and youthful, Carl 
is six-foot-two, has wavy, dark hair, blue 
eyes, and an infectious smile. Though he’s 
made personal appearances all over the 
country and in Canada, his home is still 
in Nashville, with his wife, June Carter 
(also a star), and their baby daughter. 


Star Of All Trades 


Would you please give me some in- 
formation about Rod Cameron, who plays 
Lieut. Bart Grant on the TV show, City 
Detective ? ~B.M., Glenn, Calif. 


Rod Cameron is one of TV’s biggest 
stars in more ways than one; he weighs in 
at 200 pounds and stands a tall six feet 
and five inches. . . . If Rod has seemed at 
home in his many Western movie roles, he 


has been riding horses since he was four, 


and he’s one of the best skeet shots in the 


modern West. . . . Rod’s a native of Cal- 


gary, Alberta, in Canada, and can claim 
34 different occupations before turning to 
acting. He has, among other jobs, worked 
as a coral diver, surveyor, cashier in a 
casino, pro athlete, sandhog. . . . It’s Rod’s 
35th career that has proved a whopping 
success, however. His motion-picture credit 
list includes “(Northwest Mounted Police,” 
“Wake Island,” “Crossfire,” and, recently, 
“Southwest Passage.” He is frequently 
seen on various TV drama shows, but is 
best known as City Detective Bart Grant. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION—I} there’s 
something you want to know about radio 
and television, write to Information Booth, 
TV Ravio Mirror, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. We'll answer, if we can, 
provided your question is of general inter- 
est. Answers will appear in this column— 
but be sure to attach this box to your 


letter, and specify whether your question 


concerns radio or TV. 


| No Other Leading Toothpaste 


Contains G 


Unlike other leading tooth- 
pastes, Colgate’s forms an in- 
visible, protective shield around 
your teeth that fights decay all 
day . . . with just one brushing! 
Ask your dentist how often to 
brush your teeth. But remember! 
One Colgate brushing fights de- 
cay-causing bacteria 12 hours 
—or more! 


Because No Other Leading Toothpaste 


TO GIVE YOU LONG-LASTING PROTECTION 
AGAINST BOTH BAD BREATH AND TOOTH DECAY 


AE EC tor chitdren of an ages! L% 


ke to Use in All Water Areas! es 


YOUR 
BREATH 


YOUR 
TEETH 


Colgate’s with Gardol helps 
stop bad breath all day for most 
people with just one brushing! 
Instantly sweeps away bacteria 
that cause bad breath originating 
in the mouth! No other leading 
toothpaste* cleans your breath 
while it guards your teeth like 
Colgate Dental Cream with 
Gardol! 


AS 


GARDOL IS COLGATE’S TRADE-MARK 
FOR SODIUM N-LAUROYL SARCOSINATE, 


Cleans 


HAPPY 


TRAVELER 


Ralph Carroll of WNBF knows 


the highroads of adventure, talks the 


language of the man in the street 


Re Carrout has a formula. Briefly, it’s “meet the 
people.” Says Binghamton, New York’s WNBF-TV 
and Radio star, “You've got to know what they think, 
what they like, what they laugh at and what they want 
on a program. You can’t get it any other way.” Ralph 
practices what he preaches, but when he goes out to meet 
the man on the street, it’s likely to be a thoroughfare 
that goes ’round the world. . . . Ralph’s interest in people 
and travel started when he was a boy in South Africa 
and heard a lecture, with slides and a stereopticon, on 
“Through Darkest Fiji and a Visit With Headhunters.” 
“Right then,” says Ralph, “I made up my mind that travel 
and pictures would one day be my way of life.” ... 
Radio entered his life in 1926 when a traveling radio 
station, passing through Binghamton, invited Ralph to 
announce. Ralph, who had made his way, via India and 
England, to his father’s native United States, liked the 
work. When a permanent radio station was established, 
he joined them, first as a writer and then as a performer 
and personality. “On the late night shows, along with 
pipe organ accompaniment, I would read poetry and 
philosophize,” says Ralph. “People liked it. After all these 
years, I still do the same show, but with less music and 


People are Ralph Carroll's hobby. He collects 
curious items, ‘smiles in the news, 
and a year's supply of film footage as he 


and Mrs. Carroll travel to ''meet the people.” 
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less poetry and more homely chatter and comment on 
daily events.” ... Currently he’s heard on WNBF Radio, 
weekdays at 11:30 A.M., and seen on TV with the Ralph 
Carroll Show, weekdays at 9 A.M., and Carroll Caravan, 
weekdays at 6 P.M. On mike or on camera, Ralph is 
host to a parade of famous guests such as Margaret Tru- 
man, “the most gracious,” and Norman Brokenshire, “the 
most colorful.” Less famous, but equally fascinating, was 
the man who was about to “milk a rattlesnake” when 
the reptile got loose in the studio. A lady fireater almost 
set the same studio on fire and another lady guest, a 
librarian, brought along a jar containing the brain of a 
famous old-time murderer. And then there was the 
thirsty man who drank the glass of water that had been 
scheduled to be spilled during an upholstery commercial. 
... On his television shows, Ralph features travel films 
taken by him and his wife during their footloose vaca- 
tions. This year, the Carroll camera will revisit Banff 
and Lake Louise in the Canadian Rockies and then re- 
turn to Binghamton via Arizona’s Monument Valley. 
Ralph’s wife shuns the spotlight, but handles the business 
details, arranges for Ralph’s appearances at churches 
and clubs and fills the role of ideal traveling companion. 
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New! BOBBI- 


with Casual Curlets” 


and breeze-fresh lotion 
Gives you a long 


softly feminine wave 


A stronger wave than ordinary pin-curl permanents 


a softer wave than rod-type permanents 


er lasting, 


Specially created for casual hair styles 


See how casual a Bossi wave can be! You know it 
will outlast any other pin-curl permanent because each 
curl is set stronger from the very beginning with BOBBI’s 
new “Casual Curlets.” Use Curlets between perma- 
nents, too—for a longer-lasting set after your shampoo. 


Everything you need for the prettiest, longest-lasting 
casual hairdo ever! Fabulous new easy-set “Casual 


Curlets”. ... of pretty pink plastic . . . simpler than 
metal pins! New breeze-fresh, petal-pink lotion, so 
pleasant to use! No separate neutralizer, no reset- 
ting. OnlyBossI makes a pin-curl permanent so easy! 


Pin-curls made with BOBBI’s 
new ‘Casual Curlets”’... 
smooth, firm, no loose ends, no 
crimp marks as with metal pins. 
Specially designed for a stronger, 
longer-lasting casual wave! 


New “Casual Curlets” are 7 
ways better ! 

1. Easier, faster than metal pins. 
2. So pretty—shell-pink plastic— 
you won’t want to hide ’em! 

3. Can’t rust or discolor hair. 


4, One Curlet holds tight for bet- 
ter, stronger waves—you never 
need two for a curl! 

5. Can’t slip. 

6. No unsightly crimp marks. 


7. Curlets are curved —shaped to 
your head for comfort. 


Al New 


All-new BOBBI in a bright blue box 
Each package complete with 55 “Casual 


Curlets” and 6 neckline curlers. 
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Amiable Pat Hurley practices 


the easy-does-it method 


on his WINS morning program 


A CONNOISSEUR of the casual, Pat Hurley admits that 
everyone’s first impulse is to compare him to Steve 
Allen. As to stature and spectacles, they are look- 
alikes, and Pat does a “double” act with Steve in a 
razor commercial. As to style, both belong to the relaxed 
school of broadcasting. Before he joined New York’s 
WINS, Pat hosted San Francisco By Night, a kissing- 
cousin telecast to Steve’s Tonight. But there are 
differences. Pat Hurley, far from being anyone’s carbon 
copy, is an original practitioner of the easy-does-it 
method. Having given up the West Coast for the East 
Coast, he’s given up the nighttime for a “new sound” 
in the morning time. Placing a taboo on frenetic 
gags, gimmicks and glamour, Pat presides amiably over 
Hurley In The Morning, Monday through Saturday from 
6 to 9:30 on WINS. He spins standards and “music with 
a beat,” interspersed with running reports on news and 
weather. “Primarily,’ Pat explains, “this is a music, 
time, temperature and traffic show. Whatever humor 
results is a bonus.” Listeners report that they collect 
these “bonuses” with regularity. ... Born in Chicago, 
this six-foot-four, 200-pounder started out to be a man 
of medicine. But, after two years in the Army, Pat 
decided “it was time to go to work.” He returned to the 
University of Wisconsin to finish his last year of college 


Pat is casual, original. Daughter 
Stacey may be a "handful," “'Susie- 
belle"’ an armful, but Pat and his 
wife Phyllis have good reasons for 
smiling—even by dawn's early light! 


and also join the CBS station in Madison as a staff singer 
and then announcer. He and his wife Phyllis, a radio 
major, even did a husband-and-wife breakfast show, 
her first and last airwaves stint. Next came Chicago, 
San Francisco and, this May, New York. . . . The 
Hurleys live in a three-bedroom, colonial house in 
New Rochelle, “almost an exact duplicate of our West 
Coast house, except that it’s several thousand dollars 
more and one bedroom less.” Daughter Stacey will be 
four this December, which is also the birthday month 
for Pat and Phyllis, who were born the same day, same 
year. The fourth Hurley is a Bedlington terrier who is 


listed on a long pedigree as Puka de Winter III. But, 


when Stacey saw the dog, a gift from a California 
listener, she exclaimed “Susiebelle,’ and that’s been it 
ever since. .. . Pat’s alarm rings at 4:30 A.M. He’s 
generally home by three, in time for a romp with Stacey 
or a family trip to the beach. Phyllis has found her 
career at home. “She'll be a great P.T.A.’er,” Pat pre- 
dicts. Pat himself likes golf and hunting, dislikes fishing, 
gardening and do-it-yourself. “I’m as unhandy as any- 
one,” he says, “and I can botch a job better than most.” 
The Hurleys have an early dinner and retire at 8:30, 
when Stacey announces, “Daddy, it’s time for us to go 
to bed.” New York’s newest star rises—and shines—early. 


WE LIK 
MAIDENFORM 


L dreamed [ went whistle stopping | 
Co mardenform bra 


I’m a sure winner because I’m on the right track! My platform: a vote for me is a vote for Maidenform. 


No wonder I’m the people’s choice for the figure of the year! The dream of a bra: new Maidenform 


Pre-Lude*—the bra with the contour-band that gives you an entirely new kind of under-and-up 
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up-lift to make the most of every curve you own. In white embroidered broadcloth. A,B and C cups, 2.00. Prices R 


slightly higher in Canada. #REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ©MAIDEN FORM BRASSIERE CO., INC 


NC., N.Y. 16 
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EW DESIGNS FOR LIV 


623—Pick this pretty “flower” for your 
serving apron. Fashion it of remnants in 
shades of vivid color. Embroidery trans- 
fers, directions for making “flower” apron, 
17 inches long. 25¢ 


818—“Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep” is 
the inspiring theme of this beautiful em- 
broidered quilt. Baby Quilt, 3514x434 
inches. Diagrams, embroidery transfers in- 
cluded. 25¢ 


7380—Beginner-simple, make this doily 
for your home or as a gift. All in pineapple 
pattern—your favorite crochet! Hasy-cro- 
chet directions for doily 18 inches in mer- 
cerized crochet and knitting cotton; smal- 
ler to match. 25¢ 


7363—Beautify your TV set with this new 
cover—easy-crochet in any size. Pineapples 
and mesh form the pretty pattern. Crochet 
TV square 24-inches in No. 30 mercerized 
cotton; smaller in No. 50; larger in bed- 
spread cotton. 25¢ 


7280—Brighten kitchen towels with color- 
ful “bird” motifs. Set of seven different 
designs for each day of the week. Transfers, 
instructions included for gay embroidery. 
25¢ ‘ 


584—Protect and beautify your fine furni- 
ture. Feathers in a fan shape add interest 
to chair or buffet. Use No. 30 crochet cot- 
ton. Directions included. 25¢ 


7208—Cuddly elephant decorates a bed by 
day, is a handy pajama bag for youngster’s 
night togs! Pattern parts, transfers of em- 
broidery and directions included. 25¢ 


Send twenty-five cents (in coins) for each pattern to: TV Rapio Mirror, Needlecraft Service, P. O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, 
New York 11, New York, Add five cents for each pattern for first-class mailing. Send an additional 25¢ for Needlecraft Catalog. 
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Hair dull...no shine? 

Even the dullest hair really sparkles 
with new SUAVE! Try it. See your hair 
glitter with twinkling highlights. And 
oh how silky, how soft and lovely! 
SUAVE gives hair that “healthy-looking 


glow,” not oily shine . . . because it’s 
greaseless. 


Which is your hair problem 2 


Hair too dry? 


The instant you apply SUAVE Hair- 
dressing with its amazing greaseless 
lanolin, dryness is gone! SUAVE puts 
life back into your hair. Makes it silky 
soft; bursting with highlights, eager to 
wave ...and so manageable, so exciting 
to feel! 


Hair abused... brittle? 


After home permanents or too much 
sun, your hair will drink up SUAVE. 
Apply liberally every day—and see 
satin-softness, life and sparkle return. 
You’ll be amazed how pretty, how 
caressable your hair can look! 


SEZ 


EX] HAIRDRESSING «& conpimioner 


| Unruly after shampoo? 


Never shampoo your hair without 
putting back the beauty-oils that sham- 
pooing takes out. Use SUAVE every time 
to restore beauty instantly! Makes 
hair silky . . . manageable, eager to 
wave. Keeps hair in place without 
oily film. 


Teen Tangles? 


Your hair does so much for your popu- 
larity! Don’t be a ‘“‘tangle mop.” A 
kiss of SUAVE daily makes your hair 
behave without a struggle. Keeps it 
perfect! Gives hair that sparkly 
sophisticated look. You'll love what it 
does for your hair. 


HELENE CURTIS 


uave 


Contains amazing greaseless lanolin 


Choose 
Liquid or 5 
new Creme epi aS : 
59¢ -Quave. 
and $1 LSREME HAIRORESSO 
(plus tax) Poe sey *Trademark* 


Plots have changed little and the triangle is eternal. 
“Bride” Gloria Swanson was usually “the other woman.” 


CREENS were less wide, the world was more 

innocent, in the days when the movies were 
a speechless infant nurtured in the old Biograph 
and Edison studios. Now, on television—a device 
even more far-fetched than talkies to D. W. 
Griffith and Mack Sennett—flickers of 1893- 
1915 vintage are again on display. Produced 
by Sterling Television Company, narrated by 
“eurator’” Paul Killiam, Movie Museum ofters 
classic views of Mary Pickford’s curls and 
Barrymore’s profile, Mabel Normand’s farce and 
Rudolph Valentino’s fire. Resurreeted—and 
re-wrapped in the brash and colorful style of the 
nickelodeon—these cinematic milestones prove 
that the good old days really were. 


Above, Rudolph Valentino as 
the Sheik. Right, Marion Leon- 
ard and D. W. Griffith in 1908. 


Cheesecake was fresh when Chester Conklin 
romped with the Sennett Bathing Beauties. 
Below, pie-in-the-face a la Mabel Normand. 


1. MRS. DALE CARNEGIE, 
author of ‘Don’t Grow Old— 
Grow Up”: “Every woman who 
is figure-conscious will love 
the way the new Playtex Girdle 
fiatiers her figure—as | do. 
A Playtex Girdle has the same 
amazing ‘hold-in’ power six 
months later as on the day you 
bought it.”’ 


SoS 
€. MOLLIE PARNIS, brilliant 
fashion designer: ‘The Living 
Bra is the prettiest you can 
buy-—and gives the prettiest 
curves. Both the nylon-and- 
marquisette cups lined in cot- 


ton, and the all-cotton cups lift 
and lure, round and raise into 
that high but natural look 
women love!”’ 


$ 


2. HANNAH TROY, leading 


American fashion designer: 
“Playtex is the only girdle | 
Know that’s completely invis- 
ible under the most revealing 
clothes—holds in superbly 
without that ‘corseted’ look— 
another big reason why more 
women wear Playtex than any 
other girdle in the world!” 


7. JUNE EARING, champion 
swimmer and Aquashow star: 
“No other girdle with such 
wonderful ‘hold-in’ power is as 
flexible, supple, and comfort- 
able as Playtex—because only 
Playtex is made of Fabricon. 
It's the only-girdle you can ski 
in, swim in—and look glamor- 
ous in when dancing.” 


THESE PLAYTEX FACTS WILL HELP YOU WIN! 


*Exclusive elastic bias- *Exclusive criss-cross 
elastic front dips 
holds the 
separation. 


cut panels and all-elastic 
ck... doesn’ 
shift, slide or ride, 


MADE OF FABRICON, a wonderful new girdle material of 


downy soft cotton and latex that gives more “‘hold-in” 
with greater comfort. Air conditioned with tiny air : 
and Magic-Controller also has a non-roll top that stays up with- 


out a stay. 


low, 


j= 


ee paed cups 

give high, rounded 
uplift .. . a perfect 

“sweater” silhouette 
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3. CAROLYN HUGHES, beau- 
tiful fashion model and cover 
girl: ‘‘To me, the most exciting 
exclusive of the Playtex Living 
Bra is the elastic criss-cross 
front. | love the way it dips 
down deep, gives such stun- 
ning separation and uplift. No 
other bra gives such lovely 
natural lines.’’ 


: 4 i a. 
8. BETTY KEAN, of the (riot- 
ous) Kean Sisters comedy 
team: ‘‘Playtex Lightweight 
has more ‘hold-in’ power with 
less weight than any other 
girdle I’ve ever worn—and it 
costs only $4.95. Actually 
gives more support and more 
comfort than girdles that cost 
me three times as much.” 


quotes frou Wow in the News WINS YOUR VOTE? 
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4. KATHRYN MURRAY, star 
of TV’s Arthur Murray Party: 
“Dancers need figure control, 
too, but must have complete 
freedom of motion. That’s why 
Playtex Girdles are perfect— 
wonderful ‘hold-in’ power with- 
out a seam or bone, so flexible 
even a grandmother like me 
can bend in comfort.”’ 


ea 


9. JUSTINE PARKER, tovely 


star of many TV dramas: ‘‘The 


Playtex Living Bra in Long 
Line is for me—all the won- 
derful all-elastic exclusive 
features plus an elastic 
‘magic-midriff’ that smooths 
inches away sleekly and surely 
for the long, lean look of to- 
day’s fashions.” 


10. GRACE 
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5. FRAN WARREN, popular 
RKO-Unique recording star: 
“The Playtex Living Bra is the 
only bra with an all-elastic 
frame that never shifts, rides 
or slides no matter how active 
you are. The low-anchored 
elastic back always stays put 
—won’t annoy you by creeping 
up ever!” 


DOWNS, Dean of 
Grace Downs Air Career School: 
“‘No other bra in the world has 
bias-cut elastic side panels 
that self-adjust to your every 
motion, hold you firmly without 
cutting. You get heavenly com- 
fort day into night with the 
Playtex Living Bra. Once you 
wear it—no other bra will do.” 
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Nothing to Buy! Enter This Exciting PLAYTEX Contest Now! You May Win 


1000000 CASH 


Just Tell Us Which One of the Above Statements Interests You Most! 


1,016 PRIZES WORTH $40,000! 
1st PRIZE: $10,000 CASH 
2nd-3rd- 4th: 

MINK COATS worth $5,000 each 
5th thru 16th: 

MINK STOLES worth $1,000 each 


-plus 1,000 Playtex Living Bras worth $3.95 each 


(Values stated include 10% federal excise tax.) 


Just read what these “Women in the 
News” say about the features of Playtex® 
Girdles and Bras. Vote for one state- 
ment that interests you most about 
either the Playtex Girdle or Playtex 
Bra. Simply complete the following 
phrase in 25 words or less—“I vote for 
Statement No. ——because .................... 
saoia tient tse .” Enter as often as you wish. 
Additional free Official Entry Blanks 
available at your favorite store. What 
you write can earn you $10,000. 


“| vote for statement # because 


(complete in 25 words or less) 


Zone 


Remember: You may get a Playtex Living® Braj as a prize. Your bra size, 
© 1956 by International Latex Corporation . . PLAYTEX PARK .. Dover Del tv. s. pat. Foreign pats, pending. *U. S., foreign pat. and pats. pending. 
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Additional free Official Entry Blanks available at your favorite store. 
To: PLAYTEX, P. O. BOX 480, NEW YORK 46, N. Y. 


OFFICIAL RULES 


1. Simply fill out an Official Entry Blank, or 
write on one side of a plain piece of paper. 
Send as many entries as you wish, to Playtex, 
P. O. Box 480, New York 46, New York. 

2. Entries must be postmarked no later than 
Oct. 27, 1956, and must be received by Novy. 
5, 1956. 

. Any woman in the United States or its ter- 
ritories is eligible to enter, except officers and 
employees (and members of their families) of 
the corporation, any of its divisions, or its 
advertising agencies. This contest is subject 
to all federal, state, and local laws and regu- 
lations. 

4. All entries become the property of Inter- 
national Latex Corp., Playtex Park, Dover, 
Del., the sponsors of this contest; none will be 
returned. All entries must be original work 
of contestants submitted in own names. The 
contest will be judged by an independent 
judging organization on the basis of sincerity, 
originality of thought, and appropriateness to 
the product. Decisions of the judges will be 
final. In the event of ties, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 

5. Winners notified personally or by mail. 
List of winners available by requesting same 
and enclosing a stamped, self-addressed enye- 
lope with your entry. 
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ON THE RECORD 


OR A RECORD to set a record, the zeros 

must really multiply. With a justi- 
fiably expanded chest, Columbia reports 
that its original-cast album of “My 
Fair Lady,” the Broadway smash, has sold 
more than 400,000 to date. At this rate, 
“Lady” will soon be pushing toward 
“South Pacific’s” total, which is still sell- 
ing strong and adding to its 1,300,000 al- 
bum sales. If you’ve seen Rex Harrison, 
Julie Andrews, Stanley Holloway and 
Robert Coote cavorting in this musical 
version of Shaw's “Pygmalion,” your 
first impulse was probably in the direc- 
tion of a record shop. If you're one of 
those to whom “My Fair Lady” looks like 
a 1958 date, it’s worth waiting for. Mean- 
while, your best bet is to bide your time 
with this wonderful recorded version. 

The current date is September time, 
which means back to school, back to work, 
or at least back from vacation. Whatever 
you're up to, there are some early fall 
record releases which make for good 
listening. An ear-pleasing album for 
any time of the year is “Tone Poems of 


By JOAN WALLACE 


Color,” with Frank Sinatra conducting a 
forty-piece orchestra. Each tone poem, 
and there are twelve in all, was written 
and arranged by such imposing talent as 
Nelson Riddle, Gordon Jenkins, Alec 
Wilder, Victor Young and Andre Previn. 
The colors—white, purple, gold, black, 
yellow, green, and so on—have been beau- 
tifully transferred to wax. Sinatra actu- 
ally conducted the recording sessions just 
before he left for Europe, adding an- 
other accomplishment to his list of talents. 
(Capitol) 

“The Happy Minstrels,” by Art Mooney 
and his orchestra, is a rollicking set of 
minstrel songs, all done in the musical 
setting of an old-fashioned minstrel show. 
Mooney is the interlocutor, presenting 
some twenty-five songs, including every- 
thing from “Old Black Joe” to “Waiting 
for the Robert E. Lee.” The album moves 
right along, and should move all right in 
the sales department for Mooney, too. 
(M-G-M) 

June Christy has a new set, appropriate- 
ly titled “The Misty Miss Christy.” June 


Oles to Julie Andrews, Rex Harrison and Robert Coote, starring on Broadway 
and on Columbia Records in ''My Fair Lady." Here, they extol "Rain in Spain." 


“The Wind” 


sings twelve old tunes which seem just 
right for her unusual vocal style—such 
things as “Day Dream,” “Dearly Beloved,” 
and “For All We Know.” 
Pete Rugolo conducts. (Capitol) 

A most timely release is Columbia’s 
“Politics, U.S.A.” It’s an album of spoken 
words—no music—presenting the voices of 
such American figures as President Eisen- 
hower, former President Truman, and the 
late Harold Ickes, Wendell Willkie, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Robert Taft and others. 
You'll hear critical speeches made during 
previous political campaigns and impor- 
tant speeches on past historic occasions. 
Will Rogers, Jr. narrates the album, pro- 
viding the continuity in a straight-forward 
manner. This is a most interesting docu- 
mentary compilation of living history on 
Wax, particularly inasmuch as this is an 
election year. 

Steve Lawrence, the young baritone on 
the Steve Allen shows, has been steadily 
improving right along, and now he really 
hits the platter bell with an album called 
“About ‘That’ Girl.” Lawrence does eleven 
standard songs, all romantic ones, such 
tunes as “Where or When,” “This Heart of 
Mine,” “The More I See You,” “I Could 
Make You Care,” and “Like Someone in 
Love.” And he sounds just great on all 
of them. Orchestral accompaniment is 
by Dick Jacobs. (Coral) 

Steve is also represented in another al- 
bum, “The Steve Allen Show,” along with 
his musical pals from the program, Eydie 
Gorme, Skitch Henderson and Pat Kirby. 
The gang do a set of standards, all of which 
they’ve done on the show at one time or 
another. Steve conducts the orchestra 
and also sings a couple of solos. (Coral) 

Hi-fi fans have been begging record 
companies to put more organ music on 
wax, because an organ’s range of color 
and tone really comes across on a good 
hi-fi set. So the tweeter and woofer cult 
will be happy to know of two new al- 
bums—one, on Epic, is “Theater Organ in 
Hi-Fi,” with Leonard MacClain at the 
console of the big pipe organ at the Towers 
Theater, in Darby, Pennsylvania. Colum- 
bia is also bringing out “Organ Moods in 
Hi-Fi,” by Buddy Cole. The selections 
on both sets are standards, especially 
chosen for organ rendition. 

Fats Domino has been rolling right 
along in popularity, with such single hits 
as “Rose Marie,” “Ain’t It a Shame” and 
“Poor Me” to his credit. He has com- 
bined these and other tunes into an album, 
aptly called “Rock and Rollin’ With Fats 
Domino,” and it should please the Domino 
fans who go for his solid style of rhythm- 
and-blues. (Imperial) 

And on the subject of rock ’n’ roll, here 
comes Bill Haley and His Comets with a 
cute thing called “Teenager’s Mother (Are 
You Right?).” Bill and the boys “musi- 
cally” discuss “parents versus kids” on 
the rock ’n’ roll question. The flip side 
is a driving rendition of “Rip It Up.” 
(Decca) 

Julius La Rosa has cut his first album 
for Victor, and it should cut through for 
Julie. They’re titling it just “Julius La 
Rosa,” and it includes such wonderful old 
romantic tunes as “A Fellow Needs a 
Girl,” “No Love, No Nothin’,” “I Hadn’t 
Anyone Till You,” “Our Love Is Here To 
Stay,” “How About You” and “Don’t You 
Know I Care?” ‘The musical backing is 
excellent, with credit going to Joe Reis- 
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Crooner and actor Sinatra now turns 
his talents to conducting for Capitol. 


man’s orchestra and the Ray Charles 
Singers. 

Also on the Victor label, there’s a fine 
album of inspirational and religious songs 
done by that popular country-and-West- 
ern artist, Stuart Hamblen. Titled “It Is 
No Secret,” the set includes “The Lord 
Is Counting on You,” “These Things Shall 
Pass,” “The King of All Kings,” the fav- 
orite, “I Believe,” and Stuart’s own “Open 
Up Your Heart.” 

Lawrence Welk fans, attention! Here’s 
another album by the popular gentleman 
who dispenses “champagne music.” It’s 
called “Lawrence Welk at Madison Square 
Garden,’ and it was actually recorded 
there on March 26, 1956. Lawrence and 
his gang did a special convention show for 
his sponsors, the Dodge Dealers of Amer- 
ica, and, needless to say, the response 
was enthusiastic. The entire Welk crew 
of soloists are represented on a variety 
of tunes: “Mister Wonderful,’ “Lover,” 
“Toot Toot Tootsie, Goodbye,” “Dark- 
town Strutters’ Ball,” “South Rampart 
Street Parade,” “The Third Man Theme,” 
and others. (Coral) 

Andy Williams, the smooth-voiced sing- 
er on the Steve Allen show, has been hop- 
ing for that one hit record to boost his 
crooning stock. He may just have it with 
“Canadian Sunset,” a lovely tune with a 
romantic lyric, sung excellently by Andy, 
with a lush musical background. The 
Williams voice also comes across on the 
coupling, another lovely tune, “High Up- 
on the Mountain.” (Cadence) 

Columbia Records is all excited about 
their latest recording discovery, a twenty- 
year-old lad from San Francisco named 
Johnny Mathis. The company’s executives 
are so sure he is going to be a big star 
that they arranged for him to do an al- 
bum right off the bat. And a terrific one 
it is. Johnny sings “Babalu,” “Caravan,” 
“Star Eyes,” “Cabin in the Sky,” among 
others, with Columbia’s top arrangers and 
conductors handling the music. This boy 
has a most flexible voice and a very dis- 
tinctive style. You’ll be seeing him on TV. 

If you’ve missed some single records 
by those big platter-sellers, Don Cornell, 
Teresa Brewer or The McGuire Sisters, 
you can get them now via three separate 
packages that Coral is releasing: “Don,” 
“Teresa,” and “Chris, Dot and Phyllis.” 
Coral has picked up all their recent solo 
hits—and has added a few new singles 
by each, for good measure. 


Never Again. 


..need pimples 


ruin romance! 


Only an active teen-ager knows the 
heartache and misery pimples can cause 
. . . the agonies of self-consciousness 
and embarrassment . . . the broken 
dates, the parties missed, which mean 
so much. 


What wonderful news, then, that 
there is now a really effective, scien- 
tific medication, especially for pimples. 
CLEARASIL has been proved effective 
beyond question in clinical tests by 
doctors, in nation-wide usage tests by 
nurses and in actual daily use by 
millions. Whether you have just oc- 
casional pimples or a serious condition 
take action against them the modern 


Clearasil way: In skin specialists’ tests 
on 202 patients, 9 out of every 10 cases 
were cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL. 


‘Starves’ Pimples 
CLEARASIL’s famous dry-up action 
‘starves’ pimples by helping to remove 
the oils that pimples ‘‘feed’’ on. 
CLEARASIL’s antiseptic action stops 
growth of bacteria that can cause and 
spread pimples. And, CLEARASIL’s kera- 
tolytic action softens and dissolves 
infected skin tissue, lets medication 
penetrate to lower pimple infection. 
Encourages new, smooth, healthy 
skin growth. 


SKIN-COLORED ... hides pimples while it works 


CLEARASIL ends embarrass- 
ment immediately. It is 
greaseless, stainless, pleas- 
ant to leave on day and 
night for uninterrupted 
medication. CLEARASIL is 
guaranteed to work for you 
as it did in doctors’ tests 
or money back. 


CAT OR g BEF 
SN Ope INO oF 
' Guaranteed by > 


Good Housekeeping 
ier, 


* 
45 aovennisto THES 


America’s largest-selling pimple medication 
Only 69¢, economy size 98¢... at all druggists 


Special Offer: Send name, address and 15¢ in coin or stamps for generous trial 
size to Box 12 MP, Eastco, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. Offer expires Nov. 30, 1956. 
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With Alistair Cooke still 
helm, Omnibus switches to ABC-TV. 


at the 


the beloved Julie, “the woman who devotes 
her life to the care of other women’s chil- 
dren” at Hilltop House. The drama is new 
to NBC Radio schedules (3:30 P.M. EDT), 
but producer-director Jack Rubin looks 
forward to “great good luck,” broadcasting 
from Studio 8-A in Radio City. Seems he 
produced, directed and acted in the first 
program ever aired from 8-A—a perform- 
ance of The O’Neills, just after the RCA 
Building was opened for business, back in 
November, 1933. 

The Tales Of The 77th Bengal Lancers 
starts sometime this month, on Sunday 
nights, replacing Its A Great Life. This 
new adventure series, on film, is based on 
the exploits of famed British lancers 
during the 1870’s along the India-Afghan- 
istan border. Warren Stevens and Phillip 
Carey play the leads. 

Frontier has been canceled on Sundays, 
and in its place we find a new filmed show 
called Circus Boy, with a twelve-year-old 
discovery, Mickey Braddock, playing the 
title role. Also in the cast is Robert 
Lowery, as the circus owner, Noah Beery, 
Jr. as a clown, Guinn “Big Boy”? Williams, 
playing a roustabout, and an elephant 
called Bimbo, playing a pachyderm. The 
starting date is September 23. 

The long-awaited Buddy Hackett show 
debuts Monday night, September 24, filling 
a half-hour of Sid Caesar’s old time. The 
new situation-comedy series, Stanley, 
finds the rotund Hackett playing a pro- 
prietor of a newsstand in a plush New 
York Hotel, with Max Liebman handling 
the producer chores. Hackett was signed 
for this series following his very successful 
guesting with Perry Como last season. 

The other half of the Caesar Monday- 
night time goes to The Adventures Of Sir 
Lancelot, a new filmed show starring 
William Russell, a twenty-four-year-old 
English actor. This one also begins on Sep- 
tember 24. 

The spectaculars are back, scheduled on 
a once-a-month basis on Friday, Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday nights. The first one 
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Nothing finer than Dinah Shore— 
daily or launching the Chevy Show. 


will be for Producers’ Showcase, Monday 
night, September 17. It’s an hour-and-a- 
half musical show, “The Lord Don’t Play 
Favorites,” and will star Kay Starr and 
Louis Armstrong, with Buster Keaton, 
the silent-film comedian, and Buddy Baer 
featured. 

Saturday night, September 29, is the date 
set for the big Esther Williams’ Aquacade 
spectacular. This is the glamorous water 
show, starring the movies’ swim queen, 
which NBC has had planned since last 
season. 

On Friday night, October 5, there will 
be another big musical spec, “A Man’s 
Game,” with, NBC hopes, Nanette Fabray 
as star. This one is all about a girl pitcher 
in the big leagues, and its comic possibili- 
ties are right up Nan’s alley—if the net- 
work is successful in signing the talented 
comedienne to a long-term contract. They 
also have her penciled in to star in another 
spec of “High Button Shoes” in November. 
This, too, depends on the contract negotia- 
tions now going on, which could be all 
set by the time this is in print. 

On the forthcoming spec list are such 
as: “Born Yesterday” (NBC is dreaming 
about Kim Novak for this one) on October 
9; “Man and Superman,” starring Maurice 
Evans; a musical comedy, “The Soft 
Touch”; Somerset Maugham’s “The Let- 
ter”; and “Manhattan Towers,” to be based 
on the tone poem by Gordon Jenkins. All 
these shows will be seen in October and 
November, and I'll give you details as to 
cast and such next month. 


CBS: 

Hey Jeannie is a new Saturday-night, 
filmed half-hour show, which starts Sep- 
tember 8 and replaces Its Always Jan. 
The “Jeannie” is Jeannie Carson, the 
British song-and-dance gal whom you saw 
last season on a couple of spectaculars on 
NBC. In this new situation-comedy series, 
which was especially written for her, she 
plays the role of a Scottish girl who moves 
to America and gets herself into all sorts 


Headliner Buddy Hackett is a news- | 
stand proprietor in NBC's Stanley. | 


of humorous happenings. The script has 
also been shaped to allow for Jeannie’s 
vocal and dancing talent. 

Another new adventure series begins 
Saturday night, September 29. This one 
is called The Buccaneer, a half-hour show 
filmed in England. It has to do with the 
pirate days of the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury, and has a swashbuckling all-British 
east which includes Robert Shaw, Dan 
Tempest, Peter Hammond and Hugh 
David. 

Arthur Godfrey returns to his morning 
shows, radio and TV, on September 17, 
with Peter Lind Hayes taking over mean- 
time. The same night, Mr. G. picks up the 
reins on Talent Scouts, which Bob Crosby 
has been emceeing during Arthur’s vaca- 
tion. September 26 is the return date for 
Godfrey’s Wednesday-night television 
show, with Frankie Laine Time continuing 
until then. At the moment, no one except 
Arthur, if even he knows, has the slight- 
est idea who will be in his nighttime TV 
cast—so many of his “friends” have de- 
parted over the summer. 

And away we go, Saturday night, Sep- 
tember 29, with The Jackie Gleason Show 
—live and an hour-long! “Roly-poly” is 
bringing back his popular “Honeymoon- 
ers,” with all-new in-person sketches, and 
not a patch of film! Jackie is also re- 
viving his well-known characterizations of 
such folk as: “Joe, the Bartender,” “The 
Poor Soul,” “Reggie Van Gleason, II,” 
“The Loud Mouth,” “Rudy, the Repair 
Man,” “Ralph Kramden, Bus Driver,” and 
that timid fellow, “Fenwick Babbit.” 
Audrey Meadows, Art Carney, Joyce Ran- 
dolph, and The June Taylor Dancers will 
all be back, and it will be nice to have the 
Gleason Gang in the flesh again. 

Old shows returning, with new films and 
stories are: Burns And Allen, Monday 
night, September 10; G-E Theater, new 
plays, some live and some on film, with 
Ronald Reagan as host, Sunday ‘night, 
September 23; I Love Lucy and December 
Bride, both resuming Monday night, Oc- 
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tober 1; Studio One, Monday night, Sep- 
tember 24, with a new series of plays and 
with Betty Furness back at her old stand 
with some new iceboxes; and Phil Silvers’ 
Sergeant Bilko marches back Tuesday 
night, September 18. 

Oh! Susanna is another new situation- 
comedy entry this season, debuting Satur- 
day night, September 29. It’s on film and 
stars Gale Storm as a social director on a 
cruise ship—and her role gives Gale a 
chance to sing, dance, and wear knockout 
clothes. The veteran movie actress, ZaSu 
Pitts, plays a featured part as head of the 
beauty parlor on the boat. Jimmy Lydon, 
who was so well-liked on The First Hun- 
dred Years, is a ship’s officer, and also 
the love interest. From all indications, this 
promises’to be an entertaining TV series, 
and CBS has great hopes for it. 

Still another situation-comedy series, 
this one non-musical and titled The Broth- 
ers, tees off Tuesday night, October 2, re- 
placing last season’s Navy Log. This one 
involves two bachelor brothers who live 
together and run a photo studio in San 
Francisco. It co-stars Gale Gordon, of 
Our Miss Brooks fame, and Bob Sweeney, 
remembered from My Favorite Husband. 

The same night The Herb Shriner Show 
makes its first appearance on the fall 
schedule. The Hoosier humorist will star 
in a half-hour variety series, which will 
feature his Harmonica Band and guest 


stars. Herb will also play an “Our Town” 


type narrator in a dramatic skit each week 
and will show his own home movies. The 
Shriner shindig replaces Joe And Mabel. 
Robert Q. Lewis starts his new Mon- 
day-through-Friday night radio show for 
CBS on September 10. Robert Q. takes 
over Jack Carson’s former time for thirty 
minutes of songs, music and fun. 


ABC: 

Medical Horizons leads off its fall series 
on Sunday afternoon, September 9. The 
first program will originate from Sinai 
Hospital in Baltimore, Maryland, with an 
interesting live presentation of “Premature 


Hoosier Herb Shriner spices a new 
variety show with a harmonica band. 


One of these days .. . September 29... Art Carney, Jackie Gleason and 
Audrey Meadows return “'live'’ with new skits—plus "The Honeymooners. '' 


Infant Care.” On subsequent weeks, Medi- 
cal Horizons will cover medical subjects 
of vital public concern, as in the past. 

ABC won Ford Theater away from CBS 
this year, and its new network time will 
be Wednesday nights, starting October 3. 
The first film will be “The West in Her 
Eyes,” co-starring Gene Barry and Laraine 
Day. Barry plays a frontier schoolteacher 
who has Laraine and her child as students 
in the same classroom. 

Another show transferring its point of 
operation is Omnibus, which switches from 
Sunday afternoons on CBS to Sunday eve- 
nings on ABC, still as an hour-and-a-half 
program. Alistair Cooke continues to run 
the proceedings, which will include both 
live and film segments. Starting date should 
be the 30th of September—but there’s a 
chance it might be postponed a week. 

ABC has lots of other new shows sched- 
uled to begin in a few weeks—namely, 
Theater Guild Gaieties, Command Per- 
formance, International Theater, with Shel- 
don Reynolds, The Joan Davis Show, and 
a new documentary, R.F.D., U.S.A. Pll have 
detailed information on most of these pro- 
grams for you next month. 


This ’n’ That: 

Jack Benny, who has successfully kid- 
ded his violin-playing for years, will fiddle 
serious style, on October 2 in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, of all places! Jack will 
play it straight as a soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Alfred Wallenstein 
conducting, for a big benefit evening. The 
proceeds will go to the Save Carnegie Hall 
Fund and to another cause especially close 
to Benny’s heart, the Fund for Retarded 
Children. 

Sid Caesar and wife Florence have wel- 
comed their third addition to the Caesar 
crew, a new baby girl who weighed in at 
eight pounds, eleven ounces! 

And on Sir Stork’s future list is a de- 
livery to Julie Stevens and her husband, 
executive Charles Underhill. The star of 
The Romance Of Helen Trent is hoping for 


a boy. The Underhills have a girl of five. 

NBC was disappointed in the ratings 
tallied up by Weekday, their daytime radio 
extravaganza, which went off the air a few 
weeks ago. The network replaced it with 
NBC Bandstand, two hours of live music 
by the top name orchestras of the country, 
with Bert Parks as the permanent emcee. 
When asked what sort of music would be 
aired to the predominantly feminine audi- 
ence, one of the net’s brass answered: 
“We'll steer clear of bands that play only 
rock ’n’ roll or be-bop. We feel the house- 
wife wants to sweep and dust in the morn- 
ing—not jitterbug. We'll give them good, 
easy-listening music.” The executives now 
have their fingers crossed, waiting for the 
first rating reports. 

Speaking of rock ’n’ roll, Ed Sullivan 
was successful in signing the controversial 
Elvis Presley for three guest appearances 
on his show. If Presley gets back to New 
York in time, his first show will be on 
September 9, with two more performances 
later in the season. 

Sorry we have to omit “Mulling the 
Mail” and “What Ever Happened To?” 
this month, but we wanted to bring you 
all the news about the fall shows. We'll 
make up for it in the November issue. 


If you have a question about one of 
your favorite people or programs, or 
wonder what has happened to someone 
on radio or television, drop me a line— 
Miss Jill Warren, TV-Rapio Mrrror, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
York, and I'll try my best to find out for 
you and put the information in the 
column. Unfortunately, we don’t have 
space to answer all questions, so I try 
to cover those personalities about whom 
I receive the most inquiries. Sorry, no 
personal answers, so please do not en- 
close stamped envelopes or postage, as 
they cannot be returned. 


does more for your ha 
than brushing = 
100 strokes aday! 


He ot 
Lanolin Discovery: 


no messy 
hands 


HAIRDRESSING 


THE NEW HAIRDRESSING IN SPRAY FORM | 


Spray on this greaseless hairdressing 
after shampoos—after permanents— 
and whenever your hair is dull or dry 


You know what brushing does. Now give your 
hair the same beautiful results a quicker, 
easier way. Spray on LANOLIN DISCOVERY 
—a few quick brush strokes, and this new 
kind of hairdressing conditions every hair right 
down to the scalp. Instantly your hair looks 
youthfully alive with bright sparkling highlights. 


Makes your hair naturally soft 


Available wherever cosmetics are sold 

large size $1.25 
. giant economy size $1.89 plus tax 
, Used and recommended by 
professional beauticians everywhere 


By MARTIN COHEN 


m RTHUR GODFREY is a man... and 

he is a legend .. . but he is 
no phoney. You can love or hate 
him, fight or agree with him, but you 
can’t argue with his integrity. He 
does things because he wants to, 
and he says what he believes. .. . 
Arthur Godfrey, grandfather, avia- 
tor, entertainer, farmer, horseman, 
is one of the great American suc- 
cess stories. As a lad, he didn’t have 
a nickel for a merry-go-round ride 
—but, last year, he headlined the 
National Horse Show. When he was 
ten, his father went broke and 
Arthur worked before and after 
school to help get food on the table 
—at fourteen, he was alone and on 
his own. Today, Arthur picks up 
a weekly paycheck of $35,000— 
which is little enough, considering 
that sponsors pay CBS twenty-two 
million a year for his services... . 
This is a wonderful success story. 
There have been many other such 
true stories in America. But the 
difference here is that, with success, 
the Redhead’s story begins all over 
again. Because, no matter what you 
are talking about—his horses, his 
farm, his airplanes, his boats, his hob- 
bies—you are talking about things 
that he takes seriously. Arthur has 
no toys. There are no trivia in his 
life. None of his interests is phoney. 


The Redhead does an outdoor show 
from the Kenilworth Hotel, Florida. 
Below—DC-3, one of his two planes. 
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| Arthur astride a palomino at his farm in Leesburg, Virginia. A dressage expert, Arthur wowed ‘em at 
the National Horse Show. (Below) Mary Godfrey, Arthur's wife, shares the family love for riding. 


MAN of MANY TALENTS 


(Continued) 


He puts it this way: “I figure the good Lord put us 
on this earth and gave us these faculties for only one 
reason, to make the most of them. Otherwise he would 
have made man a parasite.” 

Last month, on August 31, Arthur was fifty-three. 
He looks fourteen years younger. He’s got more hair 
than a bear, and it’s as red as the hood of a fire engine. 
And he’s got the vitality and vigor that’s under that 
hood. The metal hip? Well, he can get around with- 
out a cane for a few minutes at a time, as he has done 
on the Wednesday-night show, but he usually pays 
for it with extreme pain. This he keeps pretty much 
a secret, as he demonstrated on the show. 

Down at the farm, he was instructing one of the 
McGuire Sisters in mounting a horse. The jumper 
weighed 1,100 pounds and chose 'a moment on the air 
to step on Arthur’s foot. Arthur winced. No question 
of that. But the show went on, and perhaps Dr. James 
T. Jackson, the family physician at Leesburg, has the 
simple explanation: “The man is used to injuries and 
is used to pain. He’s a real Spartan in many ways. ‘Mr. 
Godfrey probably will make light of it tomorrow.” 

And he did, although the hip itself is something 
Arthur has never made light of. Because of that hip, 
Arthur couldn’t even bend over to tie a shoelace for 
twenty-two years. He couldn’t walk straight, and one 
leg was shorter than the other. His great ambition 
was to be a “high school” rider and he couldn’t do this 
with the pre-operative hip. Now he has a mobile hip, 
though the operation was not wholly successful. “It 
slides around in there,” Godfrey notes, “but I’m not 
figuring on another operation. I’m no longer even tak- 
ing treatments. The therapy is now my own.” And 
he adds succinctly, “But it’s (Continued on page 79) 


Arthur Godfrey Time is heard on CBS Radio, M-F, 10 to 11:30 
A.M., and seen on CBS-TV, M-Th., 10:30 to 11:30 A.M., under 
multiple sponsorship. Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts is simul- 
cast over CBS-TV and CBS Radio, Mon., 8:30 P.M., sponsored by 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., The Toni Company, and Paper-Mate Pens. 
The Arthur Godfrey Show is seen over CBS-TV, Wed., 8 P.M., as 
sponsored by Pillsbury Mills, Kellogg Co., Bristol-Myers (Ban, 
Bufferin, Vitalis, Ipana), Toni and Paper-Mate. (All times EDT) 
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Arthur, though an excellent marksman, disapproves of hunt- 
ing . . . will shoot only muskrats which harm pastureland. } 


Daily wake-up swim is regular routine at the farm from the 
month of May to November. "You either wake up or drown." 
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Claudia Morgan knows each woman 
must earn it for herself—then the 


rewards can be treasured forever 


By MARION HELMAN 


F THERES one thing for which theatrical people 

are renowned, aside from acting ability, of 

course, it’s their sentimentality. Their capacity 
for nostalgia is second to absolutely nothing, 
and Claudia Morgan—the attractive and gallant 
Carolyn Nelson of The Right To Happiness, as 
now heard on CBS Radio—is no exception. 

Were she to need an excuse for this sentimen- 
tality, any more than she might need an excuse 
for her fine acting ability, you’d have to 
blame it on her family, for Claudia is the daughter 
of the late Ralph and Georgianna Morgan and 
the niece of the late actor, Frank Morgan... as 
sentimental a family as ever trod the boards. In the 
profession, there’s a little legend to the effect that— 
with the exception of fruit, candy or flowers—a 
Morgan has never knowingly discarded a gift. 
Upon meeting Claudia on her home grounds, the 
truth of this legend becomes evident. 

In her four-room terrace (Continued on page 70) 


Claudia Morgan is Carolyn Nelson in The Right To Happiness, 
which is now heard over CBS Radio, M-F, at 2:05 P.M. EDT. 


Grand piano, a gift from her mother, is greatly prized. 


Spoon collection, unique and valued. Loanes favor at-home entertaining. Small stove with potted plants is 
Claudia wouldn't part with one. Claudia invites a few close friends. memento from uncle Frank Morgan. 
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Houge Party for Blonds 


Like Art Linkletter, Jack Slattery 


loves children—particularly 


those very fair-haired ones at home 


By BUD GOODE 


OUR BLONDES are madly in love with Jack 
Slattery, the personable announcer and 
stand-in for Art Linkletter on his House Party 

show, over CBS-TV and Radio. 

“Even so,” says Jack with a bold grin, “I 
can’t keep up with Link. He has a saucy little 
French girl and a raven-haired Greek lass 
who write him weekly letters. It is lucky for 
Link that Lois approves.” 

But don’t get the wrong impression. Neither 
Linkletter nor Slattery is carrying on behind 
‘his wife’s back. Both Art’s wife, Lois, and 
Jack’s wife, Marge, are completely aware of 
the entire affair. You see, the two European 
girls in Art’s life are a pert, saucy-eyed French 
lass, seven-year-old (Continued on page 72) 


Jack is seen and heard on Art Linkletter’s House Party, 
M-F—CBS.-TV, at 2:30 P.M., sponsored by Pillsbury Mills, 
Lever Brothers, Kellogg Company, Swift & Co., Simoniz, 
and others—on CBS Radio, at 3 P.M., sponsoted by Lever 
Brothers, Swift, Pharma Craft, Simoniz, and others. (EDT) 


Father Slattery has 3 girls; Art has 5 Linkletters—plus! 


Susie dances, Patty plays, Marge, Jack and "Terry" applaud. 


Maggie hardly needs a daisy to know ''they love me...” 
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By FRANCES KISH 


PERRY is a magic name to Jan Miner. 
# Or something even better than magic 

. . warm and very real, filled with 
meaning for a lifetime. On the one 
hand, there’s Terry Burton—the lov- 
able woman whose sympathy and com- 
mon sense have endeared her to mil- 
lions of CBS Radio listeners . . . and 
Jan is Terry, heart and soul, in The 
Second Mrs. Burton. On the other 
hand, there’s Terry O’Sullivan—the 
broad-shouldered man whose talent 
and good looks have won the admira- 
tion of millions of CBS-TV viewers... 
and Jan is Mrs. Terry O’Sullivan, heart 
and soul, in private life. 

Two Terrys, both very dear to Jan 
Miner. As a woman, she finds it very 
easy to understand Terry Burton, 
whose sympathies and interests are so 
much like her own. But, as a woman, 
she finds it somewhat harder to under- 
stand Terry (Continued on page 92) 


Jan Miner is Terry Burton in The Second Mrs. 
Burton, CBS Radio, M-F, at 2:15 P.M. EDT. 


O'Sullivans on their farm: They take 
their chores seriously—and love it. 
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O'Sullivans in their New York home. Note: Jan's Terry—O Sullivan, that is—is not only a talented | 
mother painted portrait of Terry on opposite page. actor, but made the fine tables for their apartment. | 


Terry—Burton, that is—enjoys both cast and story on The Second Mrs. Burton. Left to right, Dwight Weist 
as Stan Burton, Jan, Larry Haines as Lew Archer, Ethel Owen as Mother Burton, Alice Frost as Marcia Archer. |i 


Fishing is one of many hobbies the O'Sullivans share, Today they own the right-of-way down to the lake | 
up in New Hampshire (even around New York). where they go boating with Terry's three daughters. iil 
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Tennis is his best game—but Always a farmer at heart, John 


Making furniture is another big hobby, 


their first date was for golf. cultivates miniature potted trees. and "Boo" adores the gold-leaf painting. 


ONLY YESTERDAY... 


John Graham remembers how he met 
his own “Valiant Lady” .. . anda 


score of wonderful years since then 


By ELIZABETH BALL 


Younger son Robert is fascinated by Dad's star- 
ling, Willie,’ who's learned to talk—and whistle. 
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Wife Lyn finds John's ideas not only amusing but 
practical. Glass-topped table also accommodates feet! 


Ays John Graham, who plays Governor Lawrence 

Walker on CBS-TV’s noontime show, Valiant Lady, 
“T think perhaps we’re quite a bit alike, the Governor 
and I. I’ve a feeling we are approximately the same 
age,’ John smiles, “that we both have a homespun 
quality—I’m a homespun character, that’s for sure, a 
farmer at heart—and, although the state of which 
Walker is governor is not specified in the script, I sus- 
pect that he, like myself, is a Midwesterner. Reason I 
think so: When I read for Leonard Blair, the producer 
of Valiant Lady, I'm pretty sure it was my Midwestern 


John Graham and his Lyn met in Birmingham, Alabama, 22 years ago. 


"| remember that it was all very exciting," he says. “Jé still is.” 


voice that clinched the job for me.” (It’s a nice voice.) 

Obviously, too, the Governor and Mr. Graham are 
look-alikes, both being six-foot-one in height, rapier 
slender, with blue-gray-green eyes, crooked eyebrows 
(which once caused actor Graham to be fired from a 
summer-theater play by a well known actress!) chis- 
eled features, light tan hair graying at the temples, a 
singularly attractive smile. As the “love interest” on 
Valiant Lady, tall, fair-haired and handsome actor 


Graham is obviously cast to perfection in the role. 

Similarities between the two men there undoubtedly 
are. But also dissimilarities, many of them—such as 
training starlings, for instance, an interest which the 
governor presumably does not share with Mr. Graham. 
“A few years ago,” explains the latter, “a bachelor 
friend of ours here in New York picked up two baby 
starlings, kept them in his apartment, taught them to 
whistle and to talk, and they (Continued on page 85) 


John is Gov. Walker in Valiant Lady, CBS-TV, 12 noon EDT, as sponsored by General Mills, The Toni Co., Wesson Oil, and Tenderleaf Tea. 
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“SCHEYVENNE!” 


For the best role a man could have 
—for the first real home Verna 
and I ever had—well, all I can say 


is a heartfelt ‘Thanks, folks!” 
By CLINT WALKER 


Be ME. Yesterday, I was a nobody. I could walk 
down any street, anywhere, without running into 
anything more personal than a “Pardon me!” when 
someone bumped into me. The only mail I ever got were 
the monthly bills and a few letters from the folks back 
home, asking where was I and what the heck was I 
doing now? 

But TV can make a nobody into a somebody overnight 
and that’s what it’s done for me. Today, I need a 
secretary to answer the more than 1500 letters I get 
every week from you folks all over the U.S.A. Requests 
for my pictures, too, from fans and fan clubs that run. 
they tell me, in the top brackets of studio stars, both 
movie and TV. And I’m sure recognized (and autograph- 
hunted) whenever I go out of an evening. Best of all, 
Verna and I have a roof over our heads we can call 
our own—for the first time since we got married 
eight years ago. 

What has happened to me couldn’t happen to a more 
astonished guy. Never once, during the years I was 
everything from a ditch digger to a deputy sheriff, did 
it occur to me I might become an actor. In any medium. 
To me, movie and TV stars were a different breed 
of people. Hollywood was as far away as the moon. 

According to my Warner Bros. studio biography: “Clint 
Walker traveled an adventurous road to the adventurous 
role of ‘Cheyenne’ in the Warner Bros. Presents ABC- 
TV network series.” It reads better than it lived. Kind 
of a long, steep stretch—most of it on an empty stomach, 
too. Yet here I am, where I am. And, although I’ve 
been advised by some to put it on a little, I’ve got nothing 
to hide. Just as soon tell the truth about how I 
got to Hollywood. 

More jobs along the way than there are years in my 
life—which began May 30, 1927, the date my twin sister 
and I were born in Hartford, Illinois. My sister was 
christened Lucille Neoma (Neoma is an Indian name, 
given my sister because somewhere in the Walker family, 
I’m proud to say, there is a strain of American Indian 
blood) and I was christened Norman. Hollywood, for 
reasons of its own, re-christened me Clint. Soon after my 
sister and I were born, our folks moved to Alton, 


Here's the girl to whom | owe so much—my wife Verna. 
She never complained when the going was rough, and is 
just beginning to enjoy the easier times we have now. 
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It's great to be ''Cheyenne,'’ working with such fine 
actors as Carl Milletaire (left) and Stanley Adams— 
in such real, adult stories on Warner Bros. Presents. 


Love those Western clothes and the outdoor life! It's 
good to get out on the desert—but better to be in our 
new home, as our Valerie naps in comfort and security. 


“CHEYENNE!” 


(Continued) 


Illinois, and that’s the town in which they still live. 

At the age of nine, I was earning my keep setting 
up cardboard milk bottles as targets in a carnival. At 
eleven, I was working as a pin-setter in a bowling 
alley. After that, I was a Western Union messenger, 
delivery boy and part-time harvest hand. At fourteen, 
I was big enough to get jobs on the river boats plying 
up and down the Mississippi. In 1944, I quit high school 
(in my third year) to join the Merchant Marine and, 
for three years, sailed the Great Lakes and the North 
American Pacific coastline as an able-bodied seaman 
with the Army Transportation Service. 

Back home in Alton again, I sold automobiles, 
vacuum cleaners and insurance, door to door—and I 
was starving! I am not a good salesman. So I went to 
work at various jobs—as a carpenter, sheet-metal 
worker, truck driver, ditch digger, day laborer. 

And I fell in love. 

One summer day, I walked into an ice-cream parlor 
and there—behind the counter—was a pretty girl with 
dark hair and green eyes. And that was it. We started 
going together. We’d go together for weeks, then not 
speak for weeks, then go together again. Different 
things would set off explosions. One day, Verna was 
approached on the street by a woman—a total stranger 
—who took hold of her arm and said, “You are seeing 
a man named Norman Walker, but you are not to see 
him again. You are not right for each other.” I’m in- 
terested in mind reading, mental telepathy, hypnosis, 
unusual phenonema of all kinds, but I’m not super- 
stitious. I laughed off the woman on the street but, for 
a few days, we were not “right for each other.” 

But we were. 

There have been a lot of words written about love, 
how you know for sure it is or is not real love. How I 
knew: I was on a construction job, working on a girder 
sixty feet above a cement floor. Thinking about Verna, 
I stepped off into space and was saved from being 
mincemeat only by catching hold of a pipe. This does 
it, I thought, as I dangled, either we get married now 
—or we call it quits for good. 

On September 5, 1948, we were married. In a parson- 
age back home. In an envelope in my pocket, I had 
thirty-five hard-earned dollars, of which I planned to 
give the minister fifteen, and save twenty for the 
honeymoon trip to Chicago—in my old Model-A Ford. 
But, in my excitement, I handed over the whole wad 
to the minister. Minute it changed hands, I realized 
what I’d done, but couldn’t very well say, “Hey, wait, 
give that back to me!”’ The reverend probably won- 
ders to this day why that sad expression was on my 
face, as I took off on my honeymoon! 

Back home after the honeymoon (financed on bor- 
rowed money), I went back to work digging ditches, 
working on construction jobs, and as a painter—of 100- 
foot water towers. 

From my father—who has worked in his time as a 
boxer, wrestler, athletic coach, musician and pipe- 
fitter (he is now a pipe-fitting superintendent in Alton) 
—I inherited my handyman way of working at various 
trades, as well as what the boys in the studio publicity 
department describe as my (Continued on page 87) 


Clint Walker stars in “Cheyenne,” as seen every other Tues. on Warner Bros. Presents, ABC-TV, 7:30 to 8:30 P.M. EDT. 
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It isn't a fancy home, but plenty of room and lots of woodworking gear for my 
hobby (I made that mask on the wall). Valerie and Verna are a-great help with my 
fan mail—and a sympathetic audience, as we watch that guy "'Cheyenne’’ on ABC-TV. 


"Champagne Music" for Buddy, almost every day since his graduation from 
high school a year ago, when he first played his guitar for Lawrence Welk. 
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Family living is something young Buddy (born Merrill Behunin) has always 
known and enjoyed. He poses proudly in the family patio with his brother 
Monnie, sisters Judy and Gloria, mother Juanita and father Les Behunin. 


Buddy Merrill sings and plays his guitar on The Lawrence Welk Show, seen on ABC-TV, 
on Saturdays, from 9 to 10 P.M. EDT, as sponsored by the Dodge Dealers of America. 


But Lawrence Welk’s show— 
and the only girl!— 


are more than dreams 


to lucky, gifted Buddy Merrill 


By PAULINE TOWNSEND 
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Fiance Faye Philpott is already studying 
homemaking with Buddy's mother. 


IKE A LOT of boys in their late 
teens, Merrill Behunin, of Gar- 
dena, California, had his life pretty 

well planned. . . . He was eighteen, 
only a few weeks away from his 
high-school graduation. He would go 
on to college, become a draftsman, 
maybe even an architect. This 
decision had come hard. For Merrill’s 
real love was music. He was a 

whiz on the (Continued on page 89) 


“PM GLAD | WAITED” 


Feet on the ground and head in 
the clouds, Hal March takes a candid 


look at Candy and their marriage 


By MARIE HALLER 


X-BACHELOR Hal March admits, “There are probably 

two ways of looking at it: One—I’m glad 

I waited until I was thirty-five, professionally 
established and mentally in gear for marriage. Or 
two—what a revolting waste that Candy and I didn’t 
fall in love and marry years and years ago!” ... The 
personable emcee of The $64,000 Question grins and 
adds, “Actually, it’s pretty ridiculous to speculate 
on the past when the present is so perfect. And, 
knowing myself, I’m positive that, had I met Candy 
when I was at the so-called highly marriageable 
age ... you know, the mid-twenties . . . ’'d have made 
a horrible botch of a marriage. At that time, neither 
I nor my life even approached stability. And in my 
opinion—without both feet at least somewhere near 
the ground—a marriage is doomed. . . . As for 
Candy, I suspect she was always more stable than I. 
Funny thing . . . and honest-to-Pete truth . . . is that, 


Welcome! Coming home to Candy more than fulfills 
all of Hal's dreams of what a marriage should mean. 


a 


| Candy's painting inspires him to a “Hal prefers "modern," his bride He's trying hard to get Candy to 
| pugilistic pose—and obvious pride. traditional''—so they compromise. join him in singing lessons—but . . . 


Continued b 
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Hal likes to cook sturdy bachelor dishes. Candy 
loves to "serve up"’ with her fragile bridal china. 


Candy couldn't have a better model for sketching 
—Hal couldn't pose for a more flattering artist! 
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“PM GLAD I WAITED” 


(Continued) 


when I first met her five years ago at a party, even though 
I was definitely not in the marrying mood, I left the party 
thinking: When I finally do marry, I hope the girl will 
be like Candy. Now, five years later, ’m here to say 
Candy is everything I thought she was . . . everything 
I ever thought I wanted in a wife.” 

Which statement is considerably more than simply a 
newlywed husband speaking from his private cloud on™ 
upper Fifth Avenue. With the advent of The $64,000 
Question on CBS-TV, Hal leaped into several million 
American homes weekly and soon became TV’s number- 
one bachelor. National magazines clamored for bachelor 
stories to satisfy their heavy mail requests for information 
on this top quiz show’s charming master of ceremonies. ~ 
Hal was a good sport. Beyond that, he was honest. He 
felt if his viewers really wanted to know why he was still 
a bachelor . . . what he was looking for in a wife... 
they should be told the truth. He was utterly candid in 
explaining he was not, and never had been, a “con- 
firmed bachelor” . .. was by no stretch of the imagination 
a woman-hater. Quite the contrary. He did a lot of 
dating and confessed that, even though beauty of itself 
was not a prerequisite, it was true he very definitely had 
“an eye for beauty.” 

Carrying this one step further, Hal had admitted, “I 
particularly like girl singers. For years I seem to have 
gravitated toward them.” His date book—which over 
the course of years has included such names as Doris Day, 
Gloria De Haven, Kay Starr, Betty Ann Grove and Peggy 
Lee—proved the accuracy of this statement. 

In the September 1955 issue of TV Rapio Mirror, Hal 
opened up considerably more, by announcing to this 
magazine’s readers that he felt he was now ready for 
marriage . . . his life had stabilized to the point where 
he thought he was now able to (Continued on page 90) 


Hal March is master of ceremonies for The $64,000 Question, seen 
on CBS-TV, Tuesday, 10 P.M. EDT, as sponsored by Revlon, Ine. 


Now that her emcee-hubby has branched out into acting, 
too, Candy's proved a great help cuing him in his lines. 
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Bachelor Hal March never kept a scrapbook. But their wedding album was ''something special,'’ started a new collection. 


Bottle lamps are his hobby—closet He's proud of her skill as decora- Impish picture hangs above ultra- 
still holds her treasured antiques. tor, blending their various tastes. practical cabi 
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One thing sure: Richard and Mary Stuart Krolik’s first-born, 
Cynthia, will love having a sister or brother all her very own. 


Welcome, 


Bittle 
Stramgvers:? 


Mary Stuart's next baby is bound to be “twins”— 


one at home, and one on TV’s Search For Tomorrow 


By MARY PARKER SHERWOOD 


S SHE PLAYS Joanne Tate, the gallant young expectant mother 
on CBS-TV’s Search For Tomorrow, Mary Stuart is 
literally “living the part” these days. She’s expecting 

her own second private-life baby at almost any minute! 

This is just one more reason for Mary’s abiding delight in this 
family-life television role which allows her to lead a rich, 
rewarding family life of her own at home. 

The most important member of that family, right now, is 
one-year-old Cynthia—first-born child of Mary and her 
producer husband, Richard Krolik. “And we’re going to make 
sure that she goes right on feeling important,” Mary promises, 
“especially after Teeny arrives.” These young parents are 
not tense or apprehensive people, and (Continued on page 81) 


Mary Stuart is Joanne Tate in Search For Tomorrow, over CBS-TV, M-F, 12:30 
P.M. EDT, sponsored by Procter & Gamble for Joy, Spic and Span, and Gleem. 


Cynthia already adores Lynn Loring—who is 
Mary's daughter Patti in Search For Tomorrow. 
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Watching one litle girl's lively curiosity, Mary 
wonders what four children might be like! 


_ A ROYAL GOOD TIME 


Ernie Kovacs and Edie Adams live 


in “a castle in the sky’’—and 


count their blessings with a prayer 


By GREGORY MERWIN 


HILE everybody else was arguing about who 

threw the overalls in Mrs. Murphy’s chowder, 
Ernie wholeheartedly threw himself in. The star 
of The Ernie Kovacs Show, over NBC-TV, is very 
tall—about six-three. And very gentle—about 
as gentle as a live volcano. Or as the Kapusta 
Kid (always a puppet with a mind of his own) 
might say: “When I sit down at the piano everyone 
laughs. When Ernie sits down, they scream. 
Naturally—his piano is wired!” It stands to reason 
that Ernie, with his bristling mustache and 
brash humor, is approached timidly. Edie Adams, 
his blue-eyed, beautiful wife, says, “I always 
try to get Ernie talking, when we meet new people, 
because it’s only a matter of minutes before they 
find out he’s a sweet guy. Actually, he never 
wisecracks around the home. He’s not the kind.” 

Actually, he’s the kind who is very religious 

and sentimental. He sends (Continued on page 77) 


Dining at home-has no problems like dining out with two 
little potato-smugglers! View of Central Park, below, is a 
mural—not the over-the-treetops vista from their windows. 


The Ernie Kovacs Show, with Edie Adams, NBC-TV, three 
Mon. out of four, 8 to 9 P.M. EDT, is sponsored by American 
Chicle Co. (Dentyne, Rolaids, Beeman’s), Helene Curtis In- 
dustries, Inc. (Spray Net) and Remington Electric Shavers. 
His daily Ernie Kovacs Show is heard on WABC Radio (N. 
Y.), Mon.thru Sat., 6 to 9 A.M., under multiple sponsorship. 


Three princesses in a penthouse: Daughters Kip and 
Betty, wife Edie—who is not only talented but non- 
temperamental. “She could teach angels,"' says Ernie. 


By PETER CHARADE 


AST DECEMBER, a commercial fisherman named Arthur 
Olsen returned from a ten-day trip to sea. He had 
no sooner entered the Fulton Fish Market, in lower 
Manhattan, than a crowd of friends surrounded him. 
“What your wife’s been doing while you’ve been away!” 
one of them cried. Some laughed. Some shook their 
| heads in mock horror. ... It was the heavy-handed 
humor of seamen ashore, but Olsen knew how to take 
a ribbing as well as the next one. All the same, as soon 
as he could decently make his getaway, he hurried home 

to see what Dorothy was up to, this time. 
| His wife was waiting for him, and she was proud of 
1 | 52 what she had done. She had won $12,500—as her part 


of a $25,000 prize on CBS-TV’s Name That Tune .. . 
RCA Victor had signed her to a recording contract 
... NBC was lining up guest spots on radio and tele- 
vision, beginning with Dr. Frances Horwich’s justly 
famous Ding Dong School. . . . “And the first thing we’re 
going to do,” Dorothy told Arthur, “is move out of this 
one-room apartment to some place where there are lots 
of windows.” Since Olsen couldn’t get a word in, he 
started singing to himself—but loud enough for her to 
hear, of course. The accent was Norwegian, but the 
meaning was clear—for the song was “Little Small 
Town Girl With Your Big Town Dreams.” 

He didn’t object to those dreams. In fact, it was 


Dorothy Olsen’s daydreams led her 
to big-city success ... and 


a wonderful world full of children 


Dorothy and Arthur met when Dorothy was singing in a 
Greenwich Village night club. Friends did the match- 
making, but it was love at first sight—and still is. 


wonderful seeing her so happy, so confident, so sure 
their luck had changed at last. But he knew the story 
of her life. He knew the years of struggle and hard 
work that lay behind her “overnight success.” What’s 
more, he knew how vulnerable she was. She was a 
grade-school teacher who loved children so much they 
just naturally loved her right back. But maybe it 
wasn’t like that in show (Continued on page 67) 


Ding Dong School, presided over by “Miss Frances” (Dr. Horwich). 
is seen over NBC-TV, M-F, at 10 AM. EDT. Name That Tune. 
emceed by George de Witt, is seen over CBS-TV, Tues., at 7:30 P.M., 
as sponsored by Whitehall Pharmacal (Anacin) and Lanolin Plus. 
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Home trom the sea, Arthur finds Dorothy waiting to 
greet the Miriam A. Norway's Merchant Marine 
first brought Arti to the shores of his post-war home. 


Schoolteacher and fisherman share a hobby—a 
school of fish (above). Below, Dorothy's brother 
Harry and mother, Mrs. Bell, visit the Olsens. 
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1. Police Lieutenant Mike Karr dearly loves young Sara Lane, though career 
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demands have delayed their marriage. Sara's mother Mattie thoroughly ap- 
proves her romance, but brother Jack is very resentful of Mike's influence on him. 


ONTICELLO, TV backdrop for events in The Edge 

Of Night, is a typical town and, day by day, the 
town and its people are becoming better known. As in 
any middle-sized city, everybody knows everybody: 
In Monticello, there are the good people and the bad. 
There are the public-spirited and the self-seeking. 
The open, respectable happenings which make the town 
a charming place to live ... and the boiling under- 
current of evil doings which stand revealed in the 
annals of the Police Department. 

Any gossip in Monticello could tell you about the 
people of the town, but it would be better to ask Lieut. 
Mike Karr of the Police Department. Because Mike’s 
a smart young man. He’s studying for his bar ex- 
aminations, you’ know. And he’s got his eye on the 
D. A.’s office. Mike would know the true story of the 
town. Perhaps he wouldn’t want to talk. But let’s 
suppose for a minute that he would. He could tell 
about the Lanes, and that Spode family in town, and 
Grace O’Keefe, who’s public stenographer at the Plaza 
Hotel, and her boyfriends. If he’d talk. ... 

“Harry Lane?” Mike Karr would say. “Harry is an 


enigma to most of this town. But I take a cagey view 
of Harry. He runs a business here, seems on the level. 
But, a while ago, a truck of his got hijacked. Supposed 
to be handling a regular shipment for Harry’s business 
firm. But, when the police got hold of it, it turned out 
to be loaded with a shipment of ‘hot’ mink! It took 
us time and a lot of police work, but we got the guy 
responsible. Harry Lane’s assistant—man named Spode 
—apparently tried to run through some stolen mer- 
chandise without letting Harry know what he was up 
to. We caught the guys who hijacked the truck—one 
by the name of Bill Smith—red-handed. And we 
found one of his accomplices, a no-good teenager 
named Walt Johnson. But we missed Smith’s partner. 

“We know who he is, all right. Fellow named Larry 
White. But my partner in the Force, Charlie, didn’t 
close in quite fast enough on the day we made the 
arrests, and Larry got away. Of course, the two we 
caught eventually ‘sang.’ That’s how Spode finally was 
implicated. 

“I can understand how Spode might have gotten off 
the straight and narrow. He’s got a nice wife, nice kid. 


The dramatic story of the people 


of a town called Monticello—their lives, 


their loves and their problems 
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2. Harry Lane, devious and ambitious, secretly leads 
wite Cora up to divorce action. A long-planned 
engagement party for Harry's niece Sara and Mike 
Karr is to be another occasion to show her weaknesses. 


But his wife Hester has been a semi-invalid for years. 
Spode adores her and the little girl, Bebe, but Hester’s 
illness has cost him a lot—more than Harry Lane pays 
him—for hospital expenses and the like. So I guess he 
was tempted to make a fast dishonest buck. 

“But, you know, I still wonder how a smart operator 
like Harry Lane could have been hoodwinked by him. 
Harry’s been so noble about the whole thing. Talk is 
that he’s supporting Hester and the child while Spode 
serves his sentence. Makes Harry look real good an 
around the town. But I can’t help but wonder. Harry’s 
not usually that generous. 

“Of course, I really shouldn’t talk about Harry at 
all. He’s the uncle of the girl I’m going to marry. And 3. Grace O'Keefe, Sara's friend, has long yearned for 


Sara wouldn’t like me to open up on him, even if she home and family. Her hopes may soon materialize, as | 


ae ees tiny ris ol Dar re she grows ever fonder of widower Paul Roberts. Here, 
Ria athe het Adnt Cora, Harry’s wife. Cora’s she thanks Paul for sending her a thoughtful gift. 
sort of a sad woman. And, the last few months, she’s 

seemed to be hitting the bottle quite a lot, sort of dotty 

—I understand—hbecause she’s childless, lost her only 

baby, and Harry doesn’t want to adopt. Lately, though, 

she’s been much better. Sara got Cora interested in 

taking care of Hester Spode’s little girl without letting 

Harry know about it. Seems to me, maybe Cora will 

come out of her shell, after all. And Cora loves my See Next Page ———~> 
girl Sara. Why, for weeks she’s been planning a big 
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4. Hester Spode, ailing wife of Martin Spode, was for 
years lovingly ministered to by him. But Martin is no 
longer at home to protect his wife and their daughter 


Bebe. He is serving time for complicity in a robbery. 


5. Grace O'Keefe and Cora Lane have both fallen in 
love with young Bebe Spode, in need of care when her 
mother is hospitalized. Here, in hotel flower shop, 
Cora buys Bebe a gift, as Grace O'Keefe looks on. 


‘ 


6. Tracking down suspect in robbery leads Lieutenant 
Karr and Sergeant Brooks into danger. Trapped in 
dressing room of singer-girlfriend, the man shoots to 
kill--and Mike Karr is wounded by a flying bullet. 


blow-out for Sara and me, to celebrate our engage- 
ment. Of course, the party would have come off long 
ago... except for the fact that I got mixed up in 
trying to round up Larry White—one of the guys on 
the truck robbery—and ended up with a bullet not too 
far away from my heart. 

“Here’s how it happened: My sidekick Charlie and I 
knew that Larry had a girl—a singer, she is. Girl named 
Rose Latour, who works a night-club act here in town. 
So we figured that Larry’d eventually try to see her 
... and, when he did, we were there waiting for him. 
But he tried to shoot Charlie, and I sort of got in front 
of the bullet instead. 

“Let me tell you, my girl Sara was all charged up 
about that gun fight. Wanted me.to leave the Force 
right away. I’ve had a terrible time convincing her 
that this is my life and I can’t give it up for anything. 

“Of course, Sara’s had her troubles. Her father 
George—Harry Lane’s brother—just up and disap- 
peared from Monticello a number of yeats ago. Seems 
Harry had something to do with that, too. Sara’s the 
oldest. Has a brother Jack, who’s only eighteen now. 
And her mother naturally looked to Sara to sort of 
act as head of the family after George blew. So that’s 
why Sara’s been working all these years. She runs the 
florist shop in the Plaza Hotel. Brother Jack’s been 
showing some resentment against Sara. Thinks, I 
guess, that he ought to wear the pants in the family. 
Also, for a while, he thought the sun rose and set on 
his Uncle Harry. And did that kid hate me! Thought 
I wanted to run Sara and the works, or something. But 
lately, since the shooting, he’s almost beginning to like 
me—almost. Guess he figures me for a hero... . 

“Funny, how good things seem to come out of bad. 
I get shot. Jack likes me better. Sort of the same thing 
when old Spode got his sentence. Harry Lane takes 
over for the Spode family, money-wise. And then, 
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7. Mike misses death by inches, and recuperation is slow. To Sara Lane, his fiancee, 
the shooting means a panicky fear. If Mike continues his dangerous police work, 
she is convinced that someday, somehow, another unknown criminal will kill Mike. 


when Hester gets worse and has to have an operation— 
the bad thing again—everybody jumps in to take care 
of little Bebe. As I said, Cora Lane took some care of 
the kid without letting Harry know about it. And Sara 
has been helping, too, with worrying about Bebe. But, 
best of all, Grace O’Keefe—the Plaza’s public steno— 
ended up taking the youngster to live with her till 
Hester gets back. Grace is crazy about the kid. Having 
her around may end up with Grace ditching my friend 
Charlie (he’s been sort of ducking the responsibility 
of marriage) and getting herself tied up to a widower 
named -Paul Roberts who really wants a wife and has 
two kids of his own. 

“Never can tell how things will work out, can you? 

“There’s Harry Lane and Cora, my girl Sara and her 
family, Grace O’Keefe and my friend Charlie and her 
new beau Paul, and old man Spode and his wife and 
child. Every single one of them’s got problems. And, 
to look at them on Main Street, nobody would guess 
what’s going on in their minds. No, in a town like 
Monticello, you can’t tell what goes on by just what 
you read in the papers. ... Myself, I still wonder 
about Harry Lane . . . I just can’t help wondering 
whether he knows more than he’s been telling.” 


Pictured here, as seen on TY, are: 
Mike Karr 
Sara Lane 
Mattie Lane 
Jack Lane 
Harry Lane 
Cora Lane 
Martin Spode 
Hester Spode 
Bebe Spode 
Grace O’Keefe 


Beverly Lundsford 


Maxine Steuart 


The Edge Of Night, CBS-TV, M-F, 4:30 to 5 P.M., is sponsored 
by Procter & Gamble for Tide, Crest, Camay, and Spic and Span. 


For a self-confessed 


i “hermit,” Jack Paar has a 
strange—and wonderful— 


ee: secret of happiness 


a 2 TELEVISION columnist once de- 
oo he. scribed Jack Paar as a “finished 

actor.” He intended the remark 
as a compliment, but Jack himself 
gave it the twist. “I was finished,” he 
said, “at twenty-one, twenty-five, 
thirty-one, and thirty-four.” .. . 
At twenty-one, he was a popular 
disk jockey in Buffalo, N. Y.—but 
then his draft:number came up. In 
the Army, he worked with a USO 
troupe and had “his greatest success 
—I was held over for four years,” 
he points out. But then, after he 


Miriam, Jack and Randy Paar rejoice 
in anew home. Jack's role: Handyman. 
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Year of the Big Move for Jack, from CBS to ABC, from apartment-to suburban home of his own. 


became the most popular entertainer 
in the Pacific, the war ended and 
Jack was out of a job again. . . 

In Hollywood, a film studio signed 
him to a three-year contract. Then 
a rival studio hired him for a year. 
Both gave him a weekly paycheck, 
but neither would give him a part. 
And so, at thirty-one, he was 
“finished” in motion pictures before 
he had even had a chance to get 
started. ... In 1947, he was Jack 
Benny’s summer replacement on 
radio. In 1950, he took over Take It 


Do-it-yourself paint job gets a 
snappy assist from young Randy. 


enite 


Or Leave It. But then, at thirty-four 
—after a year-and-a-half of un- 
employment—he felt he was 
“through” in radio too. 

In 1952, however, Jack began a 
whole new career in still another 
medium — television. CBS started 
using him as a summer replacement. 
“Actually,” he remarked at the time, 
‘it’s kind of flattering to do a sum- 
mer show. There are a lot of winter 
comedians who wouldn’t keep in the 
summer.” But, after a number of 
them, he (Continued on page 83) 


Father and daughter are great pals. 
Jack lauds Randy's sense of humor. 


Neat 


Mid-afternoon pause as Jack 
and Miriam consult on next job. 


The Jack Paar Show is heard over ABC 
Radio, M-F, 11:15 to 11:30 A.M. EDT. 


WHO’S WHO ORI 


Telephone Hour 


ONG-HAIRS often split hairs. But 
L there is a singular lack of tearing 
of topknots on the Telephone Hour. 
Among the audience, be they afficion- 
ados of Bach or Richard Rodgers, 
there is the comfortable assurance 
that there is no editing or abridg- 
ment as the world’s greatest music is 
performed by the world’s greatest 
artists on one of network radio’s 
longest continuous programs. Among 
these performers at Carnegie Hall, 
there is no temperament. “We pre- 
sume that the artists who are our 
guests do not have inadequacies,” 
Says producer Wallace Magill: “and 
everyone respects Don Voorhees.” .. . 
The presumption: is valid. In sixteen 
years of Monday night broadcasts, 
the Telephone Hour has rostered the 


great names in the musical world. 
Fritz Kreisler, a long-time “hold- 
out” against radio, made his broad- 
cast debut on Telephone Hour, as did 
Ferruccio Tagliavini and Renata Te- 
baldi. Jascha Heifetz, Marian Ander- 
son, Ezio Pinza and others of their 
stature have appeared on the pro- 
gram many times. ... Actually, the 
program is a matter of definition. 
Superlatives come automatically, but 
when someone suggested that it might 
be categorized as “a classical music 
program,’ Donald Voorhees, conduc- 
tor of the Bell Telephone Orchestra, 
pronounced an emphatic no. Rather, 
he says, the program presents the 
great classics of music—music that 
has a meaning for people, whatever 
its origin, whoever its composer. 


Telephone Hour is broadcast “live” from Carnegie Hall over NBC Radio, Monday at 9 P.M. EDT. 


hia program that is your front-row seat at Carnegie Hall, the world’s 


An orchestra must play as a single and sensitive instrument .. . more than half of the Bell Telephone Orchestra were at its debut. 


greatest artists present “music that has a meaning” 


Continued > 


Rehearsals are low-keyed, standards are high for Don Voorhees, producer Wally Magill and soloists such as Eileen Farrell. 
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WHO’S WHO ON 


Telephone Hour 


(Continued) 


Donald Voorhees 


Coc: Donald Voorhees spreads his net to 
catch all manner of musical fish. Audience- 
wise, says Dqn: “We temper and balance the pro- 
gram to appeal to serious music lovers and also hold 
the attention of people who haven’t too much back- 
ground in classics.” Artist-wise, Don has bagged 
some whoppers—most notably, Fritz Kreisler. .. . 
With superb musicianship, taste and judgment, 
Don has presided over the Telephone Hour ever 
since its first broadcast in 1940, and thirty-seven of 
the original fifty-seven man orchestra are still.with 
him. For young Telephone Hour “finds” or world- 
famed stars, Don is the ideal accompanist. : 
Born in Allentown, Pennsylvania, Don began his 
music lessons at the age of five. At eleven, he was 
organist and choirmaster of his church and, four 


Eileen Farrell 


| hae FARRELL made her radio debut as the voice 
of Rosa Ponselle on March Of Time. She made 
her movie debut in “Interrupted Melody,’ as the 
voice of Marjorie Lawrence. “I didn’t get a credit,” 
she grins, “but I did get a mink coat.” . . . Mostly, 
Bileen is herself, the artless, easygoing, stylishly- 
stout daughter of vaudeville’s Singing O’Farrells. 
What the Palace was to her parents, Carnegie Hall 
is to Eileen—and she’s sung there seventeen times 
on Telephone Hour alone. While critics fumble 
for superlatives for her rich, wide-ranging soprano, 
Eileen is matter-of-fact about her singing. “I just 
open my big mouth,” she says, “and let it rip.” .. . 
Eileen is a hard-working, disciplined professional 
who can wake up in the morning and hit a high 
“C” right off. When not on concert tours, she 
wakes up in Staten Island, a ferry-ride from Man- 
hattan, where she and her policeman-hushand, 
Robert Vincent Reagan, are raising two children 
and two boxer dogs. Robert, Jr., nine, is occasion- 
ally proud of his mother. Daughter Kathleen, 
three, refuses to listen. . .. While she waits for 
Kathy to grow up and approve of her, Eileen is de- 
veloping an interest in opera and will sing “Il Trov- 
atore” in San Francisco this fall. At first, she was 
afraid of opera, but her philosophy came to her 
rescue. “You can do anything—providing it’s in 
your range.” Hileen’s even overcome the problem 
of memorizing scores. “I turn pages in my mind. If 
one of them sticks,” she grins, “I'll be in trouble.” 


years later, he led both the Lyric Theater pit or- 
chestra and his own dance band. At seventeen, he 
was the youngest conductor on Broadway. Late in 
1924, he became musical director for the first net- 
work radio musical program. . . . A musician’s 
musician, Don and his wife Marion live in Manhat- 
tan in a duplex maisonette. A twin-level apartment 
with its own entrance, it gives him some of the feel- 
ing of an actual house of his own. He has a mar- 
ried daughter and a son who is entering medical 
school. Don used to raise Scotch terriers and is also 
a connoisseur of horseflesh. . .. Literally, Don is a 
long-hair and it may fall over his eyes as he mo- 
tions for more fortissimo from the brass. Asked if 
he isn’t a bit nervous before a broadcast, Don Voor- 
hees answers blandly, “Why? Should I be?” 
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Barbara Gibson 


OLORATURA Barbara Gibson wanted to be an en- 
gineer like her father. Instead, she took after 

her mother, was singing in high-school operettas 
when the well-known coach, Cesare Sturani, urged 
her to study seriously. Two years later, she made 
her radio debut, at the age of twenty, on Telephone 
Hour. She will make her sixteenth appearance on 
September 17. Tall and slim, she’s married to 
Samuel Williams. Their daughter debuted this July. 


‘Michael Rabin 


Y THE TIME violinist Michael Rabin made his 

Telephone Hour debut at the age of fourteen, 
his career was already two years old and he was 
on record with a number of difficult and exciting 
Paganini Caprices. Since then, he has concertized 
on three continents. On September 10th, Michael, 
now twenty, makes his eighteenth appearance, then 
will tour Europe. Michael’s mother is a pianist, his 
dad is a violinist with the New York Philharmonic. 


Grant Johannesen 


ORN and raised in Salt Lake City, pianist Grant 

Johannesen began as a mimic. His subject: 
The piano teacher around. the corner. By the time 
he was eight, Grant was composing songs and stag- 
ing neighborhood theatricals. Later, he studied with 
Robert Casadesus, another Telephone Hour artist. 
Grant’s September 24th appearance follows a con- 
cert tour of Europe. He solos on both sides of the 
pond, goes home to Salt Lake City—and son David. 


Lorin Hollander 


HEN Lorin Hollander first began to crawl, the 

piano was his prime target. By the time he 
was five, he was picking out tunes and harmonies, 
and his father Max, assistant concertmaster of the 
NBC Symphony under Toscanini, recognized that 
his middle child was a prodigy. Warned of the 
sacrifices a musical career demands, Lorin simply 
chose a new goal: Carnegie Hall. September 3rd, at 
age twelve, he played there on Telephone Hour. 
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Tirrell collects dolls—a perfect audience when she's studying her lines as Carol in Love Of Life. 
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By MARY TEMPLE 


© ONE could persuade nine-year-old Tirrell Bar- 

bery—who plays Carol on Love Of Life—or her 
brother Chris, or their mother and father, that the 
unexpected things which happen in people’s lives 
aren’t often the most exciting and the most wonderful 
of all. Sometimes they begin as small incidents... . 
such as the way Tirrell became a television actress 
at seven. Sometimes they begin with what seem like 
dificult problems ... such as the time the Barberys 


had to move from Massachusetts to Mrs. Barbery’s 
echildhood home in New Jersey, shortly before Tirrell 
was born. 

To start with the way Tirrell became an actress: 
Two years ago, she went to a television rehearsal with 
her mother one day. Brother Chris, now fourteen, was 
appearing in a Kraft Theater show, and Mrs. Barbery 

had brought Tirrell along to watch. Chris had been 
an actor since before his sixth birthday, and everybody 


7 ga «ee . 


At nine, Tirrell Barbery 
has only one wish—that Carol 


can be as happy as 


she herself has always been 


Brother Chris collects bus models and is a Little 
League baseball champ. Chris was the first actor in 
the family—their father's an electronics engineer. 
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Two talented young people, two mighty proud parents. 
Tirrell got into TV, visiting Chris on the set—but she 
still has time today for little-girl chores around home. 
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See Next Page > 


(Continued) 


in the family was used/to it, but nobody dreamed that 
Tirrell had any ideas about acting . . . until the director, 
Maury Holland, suddenly turned to her mother that 
day and said, “We're still looking for a few little girls 
for some parts in this show. Have you thought about 
Tirrell being on television, Mrs. Barbery?” 

Elizabeth Barbery looked down at her quiet, self- 
effacing daughter, at the long, light auburn pigtails, the 
hazel eyes.set in a slim, sober little face. There was 
not a trace of theatrical mannerism about Tirrell. Just 
a typical little schoolgirl dressed in simple schoolgirl 
clothes. Mrs. Barbery was probably comparing Tirrell 
in her mind with all the be-ribboned and be-ruffled 

SANTA MEE and cute, curly-haired little professional charmers she 
"Rusty" can count on the best of care from Tirrell had ever encountered on television stages in the course 
Barbery, who loves animals—but not people who hunt. of waiting for Chris. She was undoubtedly thinking of 
how little like an actress her child looked at that 
moment. Besides, Tirrell had never shown any interest 
in acting. 

“T don’t think Tirrell wants. to be an actress,” she 
told Mr. Holland, quite definitely. 

“T certainly do want to be an actress, Mommy,” 
Tirrell spoke up—in a soft little voice, but with 
conviction. 

“You do? Well, then, Mr. Holland, I don’t see why 
she shouldn’t try it.” 

So the little girl was given some lines, which she 
learned with ease. She was well behaved and adult in 
adapting herself to direction, as Chris had always 
been, and she made her debut in Kraft’s “The Delicate 
Story,” loving every minute (Continued on page 94) 


Tirrell is Carol in Love Of Life, CBS-TV, M-F, 12:15 P.M. EDT, 
for Whitehall Pharmacal Co., Boyle-Midway, Inc., Chef BoyArDee. 


Tirrell's a good cook, like her mother. Chris is like his engineer-dad, willingly over- 
hauls the miniature pool Mr. Barbery built for his children, their cousins and neighbors. 


(Continued from page 53) 
business. He was a quiet man, however, 


' so he took her hand and all he said was: 
- “Just don’t get hurt... .” 


She was born in Swarthmore, a little 
town just outside Philadelphia, on Janu- 
ary 28, 1929. She was named Dorothy 
Bell, Jr., after her mother, just as her 
brother was named Harry Bell, Jr., after 
his father. Mr. Bell, Sr.. was a sales 


engineer who had once “turned down the 


chance to train for the Metropolitan Opera 
Company.” He was seldom at home, since 
his job kept him traveling all over the 
country, and it was Mrs. Bell who raised 
their two children. “I got my voice from 
my father,” Dorothy says, “but my mother 
gave me everything else.” 

She was four when the family moved 
to Glen Ridge, New Jersey. She was six 
when her parents separated. Shortly after- 
ward, Mrs. Bell became ill, so Dorothy 
went to live with her grandparents, Frank 
and Florence McDonald of Carnegie, 


_ Pennsylvania—“the only real home I ever 


knew,” she recalls. “Some day, I hope 


' to return there to live. When I’m in Car- 


negie, it gives me the feeling of belonging 
somewhere.” 

In May of her freshman year at high 
school, Dorothy left her grandparents’ 
home to live with her mother and brother 
in Hanover Four Corners, Massachusetts. 
This was Mrs. Bell’s “last-ditch attempt” 
to set up a home for all the family. Her 
husband, while he was always traveling 
about the country, traveled in and out 
of Boston most of all. Hanover Four 
Corners was only thirty miles away, and 
it was an inexpensive place to live. 

“She found a lovely old home,” Dorothy 
recalls, “built in the late sixteen hun- 


Small Town Girl 


dreds—and a prize example of such. Once 
each year, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution used to make a pilgrimage so 
they could look at the wallpaper, which 
was brought over from England.” 

Much as Mrs. Bell appreciated the his- 
torical value of her home, she was more 
interested in its economy. Rent was only 
thirty dollars a month. As it turned out, 
however, her attempt to bring her family 
together failed. “While they have always 
been good friends”—she and her husband 
were divorced in 1944. 

Dorothy continued her education at 
Hanover High School, a mile-and-a-half 
from her home. After school, she did 
housework for a nearby neighbor. They 
were English, and it was Dorothy’s job to 
serve “high tea,” clean up afterward, and 
take care of the baby. One night each 
week, she was on duty as a baby-sitter. 
For all this, she received two dollars a 
week, and she couldn’t have been more 
grateful. It wasn’t just that the Bells 
needed the money. It was because there 
was nothing else for a young girl to do 
in Hanover Four Corners. 

“Tt’s such a tiny town, it doesn’t even 
have a movie—just a post office, a drug 
store, and a general store.” Dorothy can 
tell you what it’s like, but she can’t 
describe what it feels like to the young and 
eager in a town that size, wondering how 
you'll ever get ahead, reading magazines 
of the outside world—and writing to Kate 
Smith asking her how she felt about sing- 
ing popular music. 

Even in those days, Dorothy wanted to 
be a singer, and couldn’t make up her 
mind whether to concentrate on classical 
or popular music. “You see,” she explains, 
“Ym a ‘churkendoose.” And, when you 


beg her pardon, she explains that a churk- 
endoose is “an animal that didn’t know 
what it was—a chicken, turkey, duck or 
goose.” It’s from a children’s song re- 
corded by Frank Luther. 

As a churkendoose-type singer, Doro- 
thy has a lyric-soprano range (three 
octaves) but a contralto quality. “And, 
while everyone said I had a classical 
voice,” she points out, “I happen to like 
popular music.” However, that didn’t 
stop her from singing in the St. Andrews 
Episcopal Church Choir. The pastor’s 
wife, who had been a concert singer her- 
self, thought Dorothy had an unusual 
talent and encouraged her to enter a 


competition sponsored by the Choral 
Groups in the Hanover area. 
“T never expected to win,” Dorothy 


recalls. “I had no formal training. And— 
to make matters worse—the night of the 
competition, I had a cold. But I drank 
pineapple juice by the gallon, and then— 
the nerve!—I sang ‘The Lass with the 
Delicate Air.’” But she won first prize, 
which consisted of a hundred-dollar 
scholarship to study music. Dorothy 
used it to take lessons from Arthur Wil- 
son, a vocal teacher in Boston. Every 
Saturday, she would get a free ride with a 
neighbor who drove her the sixty miles 
to and from her lesson. . But the 
scholarship soon ran out. 

“Funds were low during this period,” 
Dorothy remembers. “We would some- 
times have to resort to a bone with a 
few vegetables for soup, and that was it! 
And it’s a good thing it was ‘fashionable’ 
to eat beans on Saturday night.” 

Her teacher stopped charging her for 
lessons, but Dorothy still had to pay 
the accompanist. That was when Mr. 
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do—mostly housework—such as washing 
walls and polishing silver. And so, for the 
last two years of high school, Dorothy 
studied voice once a week. It was her 
first formal voice training, and it paved 
the way for her winning another com- 
petition. 

She was fifteen when she went to Syra- 
cuse University, competing with two hun- 
dred other high-school graduates for a 
four-year scholarship. Judged on the basis 
of scholarship and musical performance, 
Dorothy was one of the four winners. But 
she was only to remain at Syracuse one 
year, as it turned out. “Most of the 
students there were from New “York,” 
she explains. “Either they had profes- 
sional training, or they had attended the 
High School of Performing Arts. I didn’t 


have their mechanical training, and 
found it difficult to compete.” 
‘Besides, something had happened to 


make Dorothy realize that she didn’t want 
to be an opera and concert singer. A 
sorority sister had laryngitis and asked 
Dorothy to take over her radio program 
on Station WAGE. It was an hour show, 
five mornings a week. Dorothy was on 
three weeks—just long enough to get the 
taste. She knew then that this was the 
kind of music she wanted to sing. Popular 
music. “It’s nice to have classical training 
for breath control,’ she says, “but vocal 
gymnastics are not for me.” 

However, being a successful popular 
singer is a gamble. Economic necessity 
made Dorothy think of some steady way 
to make a living. And, since she loved 
children, the answer was simple. She 
would be a schoolteacher. But, first, she 
would have to earn enough money to go 
to a teachers’ college. Ironically enough, 
she was to do that by her singing. 

“When I left Syracuse,” she recalls, 
“my brother had joined the Navy, so my 
mother and I came to New York. I used to 
make the rounds of the publishers for 
free copies of their music. That was how 
I met Leo Diston, of Chappell Music 
Publishers. Leo is one of the people who 
have helped me most. He heard of a 
job, singing with a small band at the 
Albion Hotel in Asbury Park, New Jersey. 
He telephoned one day at twelve-thirty 
and asked if I could be ready to leave by 
four that afternoon. The job paid fifty- 
a-week and room—so I was packed and 
ready. I didn’t have an evening dress, but 
I borrowed one from a cousin who hap- 
pens to be half my size. I sang with that 
band for three months, until June. Then 
we were, quote, let go, wnquote.” 

Returning to New York, she went out 
with her brother and some of his friends 
from the Navy one night when they were 
“doing the Village.” In one of the night 
clubs, her brother spoke to the emcee of 
the floor show, who then asked Dorothy 
if she’d get up and sing a song. She did 
—‘‘on sheer nerve’—and the owner came 
over and offered her a job. Like her first 
singing job, this one also paid fifty a week. 
So did the next one, at the Village 
Corners—just around the corner from 
where she and her mother lived. Still an- 
other singing job at the Torch Room... . 
and, by January, 1948, she had enough 
money to go to college. 

She chose the State Teachers’ College 
at New Paltz, New York, after visiting 
her mother there. Mrs. Bell had gotten a 
job as manager of the college’s freshman 
dormitory—a position she still holds. 
Dorothy, in addition to studying to be an 
elementary-schoolteacher, had her own 
program of folk music on Radio Station 
WEOK in nearby Poughkeepsie, New 
York. She was graduated in 1951—but not 
as Dorothy Bell. She had suddenly be- 
come Mrs. Dorothy Olsen. 

“During the last six months of college,” 


Arti—as she calls him, spelling it as 


they do in his native Norway—had once 
been a whaler. During World War II, 
however, he joined the Norwegian Mer- 
chant Marine. His frequent trips to the 
United States made him decide to settle 


here after the war. Seven years ago, he 
. became a scallop fisherman—a regular 


member of the crew of the fishing boat 
Miriam A. It was on November 18, 1950, 
that his friends took him to the Five Oaks 
Restaurant. ; 

“We met,” Dorothy recalls. “That was it. 
We knew we were going to get married.” 
Ask her how she knew—and she says, 
“He was holding a cocker spaniel in his 
lap.” Ask her how he happened to be 
holding a dog on his lap—in a night club 
—and she says, “That’s Arti.” 

“But his eyes looked like the spaniel’s,” 
she continues. “No, you better not re- 
peat that. People might not understand.” 
But anyone who has ever looked into the 
calm, clear eyes of a cocker spaniel knows 
exactly what she means. It’s a high com- 
pliment. “He didn’t talk much. But, when 
he took my hand, I felt safe and secure. I 
had had nothing but hard luck before. 
And, looking into his eyes, I knew they 
weren’t hiding anything. He was straight- 


forward. That was the quality that at-— 


tracted me most.” ; 

On December 24, little over a month 
later, they were married. “I was lonely,” 
Dorothy points out. “He looked like a 
‘loner,’ too. And, although we had known 
each other only a short time. .. . if two 
people want the same things of marriage 
—as we do—I think it has a good chance 
of success.” 

If Dorothy had “had nothing but hard 
luck before” her marriage, however, she 
was to have still more after. As a scallop 
fisherman, Arti’s living is always uncer- 
tain. “It’s like the whalers,” she explains. 
“It’s an auction thing, with the crew 
splitting the profits. Sometimes the price 
of fish is up, sometimes it’s down.” And 
while the Miriam A. normally spends ten 
days at sea and three ashore—“if there’s 
a storm, they don’t go out at all.” He 
could have returned to the more regular 
life of the Merchant Marine, but Dorothy 
doesn’t want “a husband who’s gone six 
months at a time. .. . it’s bad enough 
when he’s gone just ten days.” 

It was shortly after their marriage that 
Arti was thrown during a hurricane at 
sea and injured his back. He was unable 
to work for the next four months. Dorothy 
was teaching the second grade at the 
Hillburn School in Suffern, New York, 
“because it was the first job I could get.” 
She was making only $2400 a year, how- 


ever, and the Olsens found themselves — 


living from hand-to-mouth. During this 
period, there was sometimes not quite 
enough to eat. “At one time,” Dorothy 
recalls, “there were only some split peas 
and pancake flour in the house.” Arti— 
an excellent cook, given the proper in- 
gredients—managed to make some soup 
and pancakes. This was all they had to 
live on for a while. ‘ 
After six months at Suffern—which was 
“too far from New York’”—Dorothy got 
a job teaching at a private school in Man- 
hattan. Three years later, she became a 
fourth-grade teacher at the Battle Hill 
School in near-by White Plains, driving 
to and from work in a 1949 yellow Ply- 
mouth convertible. Her pupils christened 
the car “Angel,” because it “brings her to 
school without any trouble.” Dorothy 
still drives it. ... and, after 162,000 miles, 
it still flies like an angel. ; 


Rat. on ear . . 
aught at White Plains for a year 
and a half, and then it all happened—the 
_ first week before Thanksgiving. The only 
- reason the Olsens happened to be in a 
CBS-TV studio, watching Name That 
Tune, was because they didn’t own a 
television set. Dorothy was selected from 
the audience to be a contestant. She won 
top prize, and so—according to the rules 
_—she returned next week with a partner. 

She and Philip Bock, who flew in from 

Chicago to team up with her, were on 

_ the program for the next five weeks, win- 

_ ning five thousand dollars on each ap- 

_ pearance . . . totaling up to the top prize 

' of twenty-five thousand dollars to split 

_ between them. 

' The first week, George de Witt, the 
show’s emcee, asked Dorothy to sing one 
of the songs she sang in her classroom. 

_ She obliged with the first verse of “The 

_ Little White Duck.” There was such a 
response from viewers all over the 
country that, the second week, she was 
asked to sing the second verse. By this 

time, the publisher of the song brought 
it to the attention of Steve Shole of RCA 

_ Victor, who offered Dorothy a contract 

_ to make two records for them. Her record- 

_ ing of “The Little White Duck” quickly 
sold over 150,000 copies. - 

“Tt’s for children,” she says, “and for 

_ the child in all grownups.” Her second 
record, however, was a popular record 
for grownups alone. It was “T’ll Be Wait- 

ing Up For You,” which Dorothy de- 

' scribes as “a good record to relax with.” 

_ But requests kept pouring in for more 

_ children’s records. RCA Victor extended 
her contract for a year. 

_ “In the meantime, NBC asked me to 
come in,” she recalls. “I saw three execu- 

_ tives there who asked me if I were in- 
terested in making guest appearances on 
radio and television. They mentioned the 

_ Ernie Kovacs and Perry Como shows.” 

_ And best of all, they offered her a chance 
to appear on Dr. Frances Horwich’s Ding- 

- Dong School. Dorothy—who had received 

_ “so many letters describing the need for 

such good children’s shows as that on 

television”—decided to try it. All in all, 
she had been teaching school for five 
years. “Temporarily,” she says, “I left the 

_ profession. I knew I could always go 

back.” Besides, she was anxious to work 

with the beloved “Miss Frances.” She 
had studied under her during the summer 
of 1949, when Dr. Horwich taught at New 

» Paltz. 

Last March, Dorothy made her first 
appearance on the prize-winning chil- 
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dren’s show. “I was very nervous,” she 
recalls. “It was different on Name That 
Tune, where the audience helps to carry 
you along. Besides, my own _ students 
were in the audience—three bus-loads full 
at each performance. On Ding Dong 
School, however, there was no audience— 
just Miss Frances, the studio technicians, 
and Arlo, the organist. We didn’t use a 
script or anything. We just talked—and 
who can be more tongue-tied than a be- 
ginner in front of a camera? That’s why 
I’m so very grateful to Miss Frances. She 
was sO warm and gracious, she carried me 
through that first show.” 

She carried Dorothy through with 
honors, for her former pupil has been 
singing on the show frequently ever since. 
“Each show becomes easier,’ Dorothy 
points out, “and I like the way Miss 
Frances conducts it. It isn’t like being 
in a television studio. You’re not talking 
to the camera, you're talking directly to 
the children themselves. In one show, for 
example, I was singing ‘Peewee, the Kiwi, 
and came to the part where I had to 
whistle. I couldn’t—and suddenly I began 
to giggle, because I knew that’s what the 
children watching me were doing.” 

Her appearances on Ding Dong School 
are so successful that people have writ- 
ten to ask if she is going to have a show 
of her own. “I don’t want to be that im- 
portant,” she insists. 

For the first time in her life, however, 
Dorothy is ambitious—for now she has a 
dream. “I want to make ,enough money 
for Arti to have his own fishing boat,” 
she says. “Boats cost eighty thousand 
dollars—and what with the insurance and 
everything, you need about a hundred 
thousand dollars to start!” 

According to her brother Harry, who is 
temporarily serving as her manager, 
Dorothy will get her boat—and then some. 
“He gets carried away sometimes,” she 
confesses, “and that’s when Arti suddenly 
starts looking about the apartment. ‘Gee,’ 
he'll say, ‘these floors look like they could 
use a good scrubbing.’ ” 

He doesn’t mean it, of course. It’s just 
his way of saying that the first job of a 
wife is to be a wife. Perhaps not too 
surprisingly, Dorothy agrees with him. 
And Arti has no need to worry about her. 
She won’t get hurt. Nothing that happens 
in show business can ever throw her, so 
long as there’s a man about the house— 
someone who loves her enough to remind 
her that the floors need scrubbing. . . . 


‘and then, of course, end up doing them 


himself. 
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_ “The flood was over and I was alive—but death and tragedy had left me numb 
__ with shock.” Read “Flood” in October TRUE STORY magazine—at newsstands now. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
apartment (complete with two fireplaces) 
in one of the charming old brownstones 
of New York’s smart upper East Side, 
Claudia and her husband, Kenneth Loane, 
revel in a profusion of mementoes of their 
own and families’ pasts. 

“To say we live in a welter of antiques 
and mementoes,” smiles Claudia, “must 
make us sound like ghastly bores .. . 
which I honestly don’t think we are. We 
love our antiques and the stories behind 
them. But, unless guests evince interest in 
particular pieces, we’re careful not to in- 
flict them with historical data. Woe be it, 
however, to the unsuspecting . . . the one 
who asks ‘What is that?’ or ‘Where did 
that come from?’ Tl warn you ahead of 
time, Ken and I are both great story- 
tellers. You may have to stay for dinner!” 

And great story-tellers they really are. 
An intended hour spent with the Loanes 
unexpectedly turns into two .. . you’re 
already a half-hour late for your own 
dinner appointment—and who knows how 
badly you’ve disrupted their plans for 
the evening? They’d never let you know. 


“It’s hard to disrupt our evening plans 
during the week,” Claudia says reassur- 
ingly. “It may come as a surprise, but I 
didn’t marry an actor . . . I married a 
man in the real-estate business. Ken 
started out to be an actor—is a graduate 
of the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, in fact—but later switched to real 
estate. So, since we have to get up early 
in the morning (I insist on breakfasting 
with my businessman husband), we get to 
bed early. Therefore, no gadding about 
and late hours during the week. 

“You know, now that I think about it, I 
believe this is probably the only major 
adjustment I’ve had to make as a result 
of my marriage to Ken. Which may sound 
sort of strange—but, you see, we’ve known 
each other since I was in my teens—and, 
long before we were married, we knew 
each other’s faults, good points, likes and 
dislikes, backwards and forwards. Which 
makes it rather nice, since neither one of 
us can possibly have any complaints. 
But until I married Ken on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, 1955, I had been accustomed to 
actors’ hours ... up late at both ends 
of the day.” 

For entertainment other than the 
theater, Ken and Claudia prefer the at- 
home type ... usually small groups of 
friends for dinner. “Usually small groups 
is right,” pops in Ken, with a hearty laugh 
as an exclamation point. “Get Claudia to 
tell you about our first party, though.” 

“Oh yes, that! Well, the truth of the 
matter is that it did get a little out of 
hand. But first let me describe our apart- 
ment ... it will help make the whole 
story moré impossible. The apartment 
consists of a more or less normal-size 
living room, an ample bedroom, small 
kitchen and foyer—and the tiniest dining 
room in ail of New York, I’m sure... . 
at its widest, it’s seven feet. As for the 
normal-sized living room—by the time it 
accommodates our antiques and my grand 
piano (which is another story I must tell 
you later on), there’s not a great deal of 
extra footage left. 

“Well, not too long after our marriage, 
Ken and I decided to give a party... . 
a buffet supper. Ken and I are both very 
lucky insofar as we have many, many 
dear friends, practically all of whom 
have been our mutual friends over the 
course of years. Not having any idea 
where we could—or even wanted to— 
draw the guest line at our wedding 
(which took place right here in the apart- 
ment), we kept it down to families and 
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a handful of our closest friends. There- 
fore, our first party had to be large. Our 
intention was to have about thirty guests. 
But, like Topsy, it growed and growed 
and growed .. . and, before we knew it, 
the list had doubled in size. When I 
realized what we had done, I almost had 
a breakdown, but then consoled myself 
with the thought that probably many 
wouldn’t show up . . . theater commit- 
ments and the like, since ninety percent of 
our friends are in the profession. 


“But, bless their hearts, they all put in . 


at least a brief appearance. The buffet, of 
course, was all set up ahead of time in the 
dining room, and the liquid refreshments 
were stocked up in the kitchen, which is 
situated between the living room and 
bedroom. It had been my supposition 
that the crowd would spread out into the 
two main rooms. What I forgot to re- 
member was the fact that theater people 
are voluble talkers and hate to get out of 
earshot of a discussion. So the thing I 
hadn’t counted on happened . . . they all 
took up sardine-like positions in the living 
room. Nobody in the bedroom! 

“Then the whole affair was climaxed 
the following morning by Trouper, our 
Schnauzer. Trouper is really a well- 
trained dog. But I guess the party was too 
much for him, too. At any rate, the next 
morning, there were the remains of the 
buffet still on the table (in utter ex- 
haustion Ken and I had collapsed into 
bed the night before without cleaning up 
the house) .. . all, that is, except the re- 
mains of the ham—which was on the floor 
beside a very much over-stuffed dog who 
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landed at the veterinarian’s. 


Speaking of buffet suppers and ham 
brought up the question of whether 
Claudia had prepared the supper . . . was 
she a good cook? A slow grin started 
spreading over Ken’s face, but he ducked 
his head and absorbed himself with a 
miniature radio he was making “fix-it- 
yourself” passes at. Catching the grin, 
Claudia burst into an infectious chuckle. 
“No,” she admited, “I don’t suppose it 
would be possible to say that. But I’m 
improving . am probably a little 
better in the kitchen now than Ken is 
with that fix-it-yourself idea. 

“Funny thing,’ continued Claudia, 
“until I married Ken, I did very little 
cooking. The opportunity or necessity 
had never seemed to present itself. You 
see, as a girl I spent a lot of time on the 
road with my mother and father, and we 
ate in restaurants. My schooling was at 
boarding schools, and after that, there 
always seemed to be a cook around. 

“But Ken, like many men, particularly 
bachelors . . . in this case an ex-bachelor, 
thank heavens ... is a good cook and 
enjoys it. Slowly but surely, and with 
infinite patience, he’s teaching me. And 
do you know, it’s really fun! I’ve 
progressed to the point where, with the 
exception of the meat, I prepare the 
whole meal. Ken does the meat. Maybe 
some day I'll be promoted to that depart- 
ment. But I’m not sure I really want to 
be . . . because then I'll be able to cook 
the whole meal by myself, which would 
mean we wouldn’t be doing it together. 
And, frankly, it’s the being together— 
even in the kitchen—I most enjoy. So 
maybe I'll keep flunking the meat test.” 

Assuring Claudia that the flunking or 
passing of a meat test was not going to 
make any difference in their being to- 
gether, Ken reminded his charming wife 
that she had promised a story about her 
grand piano. 

“Of the many things my mother gave 
me during her lifetime, perhaps one of 


in the corner of the living roo 
it’s one of the things I’m most sentimental 
about. When I was five, Mother bought — 


it for me. Piano lessons were no great — 
chore for me. I loved it, and eventually — 


became a fairly proficient pianist. As a 


family who loved music, we had many, — 
many happy times around that piano. "i 
' “Oh dear, there goes my yard-wide ~ 
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sentimental streak ... but you asked 
for it! Anyway, when Ken and I took 
this apartment just before we were 
married, we never even considered the 
possibility that the piano might not fit 
until a friend, a pianist herself, threw the 


bombshell that I might have to give up — 
the piano. Believe me, before I did that | 


I'd have given up the apartment . . . 

“Ken, considerably calmer by nature 
than I, came up with what I consider a 
real stroke of genius. As he pointed out, 
measuring wouldn’t really prove any- 
thing . . . you had to be able to see how 
and where the piano might fit. So we sat 
down and scotch-taped enough newspaper 
together to be able to draw and cut out 
the outline of the grand piano. With this 
accomplished, we set out . . . under sail, 
so to speak . . . to find a spot or bust. I 
wish you could have seen the expressions 
of the painters as we crawled around on 
hands and knees with our piano pattern. 
As you can see, we won. There’s the 
grand in the corner, extending half way 
into the center of the room . . . and the 
Loanes are two who don’t give a hoot if 
decorators faint over so large an object in 
a smallish room, or pianists tell you that 
you never have a piano located in such 
a way that the back of the pianist is to the 
audience. We have the piano, and that’s 
all that matters. 

“Also, I suppose all those ‘things’ on 
the top of it are artistically and profes- 
sionally wrong. But they’re all part of my 
memento collection. See that little stove 
with the potted plants in it? That was 
Uncle Frank’s when he was a little boy. 
The tiny iron and hot water kettle are. 
the only two other gadgets that are left. 
I can remember playing with it when I 
was a child. e 

“And this walking stick belonged to my 


father. It’s a ‘good luck’ stick . . . all those — 


little heads and figures were carved by an 
American Indian. Years ago, Edwin For- 
rest gave it to Dad when Dad was in a 
show out West. Dad was always terribly 
sentimental about it. 


“T see you’ve spotted the collection of 
spoons on the dining room wall. They 
were Mother’s. She collected them herself. 
See the one with the windmill at the top 
of the handle? Believe it or not, that 
windmill really turns. I’ve been told the 
collection is unique and quite valuable, 
but that’s not why I’ve kept them. I can 
remember when Mother acquired many 
of them ... how excited she’d be over 
each addition to the collection. — 

“And did you see the lovely rocking 
chair in the bedroom? That belonged to 
Ken’s mother. We like the delicate if 
somewhat faded coloring of the floral 
decoration. Furthermore, once you refinish 
a piece, it’s never quite the same, from a. 
sentimental standpoint, at least. 

“Oh my! There I go being sentimental 
again and I promised I wouldn’t. Well, 
when you come to visit us again, I promise 
to behave . but I don’t suppose I 
really will be any better, will I, Ken? 
You see, I can’t seem to help talking 
about the things and people I love. And 
when you catch me at home, you're catch- 
ing me in the midst of every’ 
most.” -uaaeee 
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Can I Help You? 


(Continued from page 8) 
Dear Joan Davis: 

We have a daughter of twenty-three who 
is causing us great heartache. Her emotional, 
headstrong nature has already caused her to 
make one mistake and now I see another one 
coming. At seventeen she married against 
our wishes. Inside of a year she had the 
sense to see that the boy was weak and un- 
stable. By the time she was nineteen, she 
was divorced and we thought well on her 
way, with a good job, to a good life of her 
own. We were disturbed when she started 
going out with a much older man. But we were 
not too upset till we learned this man is mar- 
ried, the father of two children, and only sepa- 
rated from his wife. She tells me the man’s di- 
vorce is only a matter of time, but this has 
gone on for over a year. What is worse, since I 
have repeatedly tried to discuss this with her, 
she spends hardly any time at home, and this 
man meets her, instead of calling for her at our 
home. It is all very well for my husband to 
say she must live her own life, but no mother 
can stand by and see her child heading for 
tragedy without. reaching out to stop her! 

Mrs. F. H. L. 


But you know, Mrs. F. H. L., as well as I 
do, that the arms you reach out will only 
push your daughter further from you. She 
is a grown woman, earning her own living, 
with a mistake behind her from which you 
apparently do feel she has learned some 
worthwhile lessons. The chances are that 
you have idemtified yourself with your 
daughter to the point of believing that you 
understand her completely, know what is 
best for her, and could live her life much 
better than she is doing it. Isn’t that a lit- 
tle presumptuous—and aren’t you fooling 
yourself? 

Certainly there are drawbacks. A some- 
what older man, with one failure behind him 
and family responsibilities curtailing what- 
ever plans he wants to make for the future, 
cannot be considered an ideal mate from a 
mother’s point of view. But what if your 
daughter knows, or even thinks, that for her 
this man is worth waiting for? Will it help 
in any way if you drive her from you with 
constant argument? 

If there were any question of this man’s 
sincerity—if you had reason to suspect that 
he is not really seeking his divorce—then 
there might be other steps you and your hus- 
band might cautiously take to determine the 
truth. But, since this is evidently not a 
possibility, there is nothing you can do ex- 
cept what we always stand ready to do for 
our children . . . offer love, shelter if they 
need it, advice if they ask for it, a respect 
for them as individuals—and keep our own 
desires, demands and prejudices from in- 
fringing on their lives to the point where 
they feel they must repudiate us completely 
to gain the freedom that is their right. 


Have you a problem you can’t discuss with 
anyone close to you? Why not write to Joan 
Davis about it? No letters can be returned, 
and no personal replies can be given by mail, 
but you may find your letter among those she 
answers in this column every month. Address 
your letters to: Joan Davis, TV Rapio Mirror, 
Box 1719, Grand Central Sta., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


For EVERYBODY 


Publisher's Classified Department (Trademark) 


eee OFINTEREST: TO) WOMEN Y= eo 
WEDDING INVITATIONS—100 for $8.50. Outstanding se- 

lection of Plain and Fancy Invitations, gold or silver decora- 

tions. Free Catalog of unique bridal accessories. Write for Free 

Samples. Elaine Creations, Dept. CP-10, Box 824, Chicago 42, 

inois. a 
$350 FOR YOUR Child’s Photo (all ages). Thousands paid by 
advertisers. Send one small picture. Returned with judges’ re- 

ort. Print child’s and parent’s name on back. Spotlite, 1611-P10 
lo. LaBrea, Los Angeles, Calif. 

350 FOR YOUR child’s photo, all ages, if used for advertisi hg. 
ay also qualify for Free Camera. Send photo for approval. 

Retped. 5 wo weeks. Advertisers, 6000-YX Sunset, Los 

es 28. ee 

WHOLESALE CATALOG! 30-80% Discounts! Appliances, 

Musical Instruments, Typewriters, Tools Watches, Jewelry, 

Cameras, Housewares, etc. Consolidated Distributors, 1300-28 

FREE—BIG NEW Wholesale Catalog! Up to 50% saving for 

you, family, friends on nationally-known gifts, jewelry, toys, 

appliances. Christmas cards, etc. Also make money selling 

part time! Write: Evergreen Studios, Box 846-P, Chicago 42, Ill. 

COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time 

with 59-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 

Information booklet free. American School, Dept. X774, 

Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

EARN $70.00 WEEKLY Preparing our Postcards at Home. 

Sparetime Possible, Outfit $1.00. Fisher Products, Box 4044-B, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

WELL PAYING WORK—need help finding it? Join our group 

and get in touch with genuine self-employment opportunities. 

Free trial details—write: Maxwell, Dept. T2-9, Wooster, Ohio. 

$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! No house 

aa ng! Send stamped, 7 ddressed envelope. Babywear, Warsaw 

, Indiana. 

DRESSES 24c; SHOES 39c; Men’s suits $4.95; trousers 
1.20. Better used clothing. Free Catalog. Transworld, 164-A 
hristopher, Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 

MAKE MONEY CLIPPING Items From Your Newspaper! 

Write, Newscraft, PW-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 

EARN SPARE TIME Cash Mailing advertising Literature. 

Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

$30.00 WEEKLY MAKING Roses.,Look, Smell real. Studio 

Company, Greenville 12, Pa. 

PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS. Make Fast-Selling che- 

nile monkey trees. Literature free. Velva, Bohemia 32, N.Y. 

SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time. Easy, 

Profitable. Hanky Aprons, Ft. Smith 3, Ark. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE MONEY WRITING Short Paragraphs! No tedious 
study. | tell you what to write, where and how to sell; and 
supply list of editors buying from beginners. Many small checks 
add up quickly. Write to sell, right away. Send for free facts. 
Benson Barrett, Dept. C-134-X, 7464 Clark, Chicago 26. 
GUARANTEED HOMEWORK! IMMEDIATE Commis- 
sions! Everything Furnished! Hirsch, 1301-12 Hoe Ave., 
New York City 59. 
MAKE YOUR TYPEWRITER Earn Money. Send $1.00. 
Hughes, 7004 Diversey, Chicago 35. 
$35 WEEKLY PREPARING envelopes. Instructions $1. Re- 
Fundable. Adservice, Spring Valley 151, New York. 
MAKE $100.00 WEEKLY Pen catalogs. Write: Products, 
2342S Washington, Chicago 12, Iil. 
EXTRA MONEY PREPARING Mailing Postcards, Gul, 1815 
Meyers, Lombard, Illinois. 
MAIL CIRCULARS $300 monthly possible. John Hall, 509C 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. : 
$25 WEEKLY POSSIBLE, sparetime, preparing advertising 
mailings at home. Temple €o., Muncie 2, Indiana. 
OPERATE RESTAURANT OR diner. Free booklet reveals 
plan. Write Restaurant Arts, MO-510, Fremont, Ohio. 
LADIES: PROFITABLE HOMEWORK preparing mailing 
postcards. Alfred Hasemann, Beecher, Illinois. 

LOANS BY MAIL 


BORROW $50 to $500. Employed men and women over 25, 
eligible. Confidential—no be Sree ne inquiries of employ- 
ers or friends. Repay in monthly payments to fit your income. 
Supervised by State of Nebraska. Loan application sent free 
in plain envelope. Give occupation. American Loan Plan, 
City National Bldg., Dept. WD-10, Omaha, Nebraska. 


AVIATION 


AIRLINES NEED WOMEN! Prepare for exciting, romantic 
job. as hostess, ticket agent, reservationist, etc. Good pay, 
rapid advancement, travel, adventure. Free placement service. 
Complete details sent Free. Write CWA, 919, Hyde Park Bank 
Bldg., Chicago 15, Illinois. 


FASHIONS 


100.00 FASHION CREATIONS for $19.00. Win men with 
abulous copies of movie stars exclusive. Can’t be told from 
originals. Rush ten cents for huge catalog. 400 head to toe 
in-up fashions attract any man. Fredericks, Dept. 6390, 
Hollywood, California, 


AGENTS WANTED 


60% PROFIT COSMETICS. $25 Day Ey Hire others. 
Samples, details. Studio Girl Hollywood, Glendale, Calif., 
Dept. 16610H. 
NEGRO WOMEN WRITE for samples, information about 
making $65 teoalanly. spare time, selling Cosmetics. Lucky 
Heart, Dept. 20K, Memphis, Tennessee. 
CALIFORNIA_ SWEET SMELLING Beads. Sensational 
sellers. Free Particulars. Mission, 2328AA West Pico, Los 
Angeles 6, California, 
geen RETURNS $10.00. Lifetime repeats. Black Diamond Per- 
ume. Free sample. Exclusive Imports, 1139 Wabash, Chicago 5. 
BEBE STAMETCOLLECTING 2 328 a a 
CANADA—NEWFOUNDLAND COLLECTION including 
early issues, commemoratives, pictorials_and high values. 
Plus set of fascinating triangle stamps. Plus set of unused 
British Colonies. Plus large stamp book. All four offers free. 
Send 10c to cover postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. PC, 
Toronto, Canada. 
OLD COINS & MONEY WANTED 

WE PURCHASE INDIANHEAD pennies, Complete allcoin 
eaealodte 25c. Magnacoins, Box 61-HF, Whitestone 57, New 

ork. 


HEALTH & MEDICAL SERVICE 
FREE BOOK—PILES, Fistula, Colon-Stomach, associated 
conditions. Newest scientific procedures. Thornton Minor 
Hospital, Suite C-1013, Kansas City 9, Mo. 
MALE & FEMALE HELP WANTED 


EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
Free sample kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. WP-30, Chicago 


32, Illinois. 
RSE ae INSTRUCTIONS “See ae 
FINISH HIGH SCHOOL at home, spare time. No classes. 
Diploma awarded. Write for Free catalog Wayne School, 
Catalog HCH-37, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14. 
—__________HOME SEWERS WANTED 
SEW BABY SHOES at home. No canvassing. $40.00 weekly 
possible. Write: Tiny-Tot, Gallipolis 19, Ohio. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
NEW HOME CLUB Plan Sensation! Style Shows—Children’s 
Adults’ apparel easily earns $20.00—$40.00 evenings. Prizes, 
Gifts, fun! Experience unnecessary. Complete outfit furnished. 
Beeline Fashions, Bensenville 635, Illinois. 
BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—TO $5 hour demonstrating 
Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your neighborhood. For free 
aan details, write Studio Girl, Glendale, Calif., Dept. 
$2.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE doin 
home._Experience unnecessary. 
West Third, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
HOME WORKERS. MAKE hand-made moccasins. Good pay 
Experience unnecessary. California Handicrafts, Los Angeles 
FASCINATING WORK AT Home! No selling! We pay you! 
Truart, Box 710, Pasadena, Calif. 
HOME SEWING. READY-Cut Rap-Around. Profitable. Free 
instructions. Hollywood Manufacturing, Hollywood 46, Calif. 
EARN $50 FAST sewing our precut products. Information 3c, 
Thompson’s, Loganville, Wisconsin. 
$5.00 DAILY, MAKING scented Orchids. Free Sample. 
Boycan, Sharon 4, Penna. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
BUY WHOLESALE! RESELL—big profits. Brand names— 
Appliances, housewares, watches, jewelry, dry goods, sporting 
joods, toys, gifts. Free color catalog, 1001 items. Merit Home, 
Dept PWC-10, 107 Manhattan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
PREPARE ADVERTISING LETTERS. Mail to our name 
lists. $50 weekly possible. Adams 11603-R Paramount: 
Downey, California. 
DO-IT-YOURSELF 
LEARN ART METALCRAFT and ewetem alin: Complete, 
inexpensive, home training course now available. Special tools 
and materials furnished. Write for free booklet. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. L-73, Portland 13, Oregon. 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed_teachers. 
Approved materials. Southern States Academy, Box 144W 
Station E, Atlanta, Georgia. 
FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 
HIGH PAYING JOBS. All types. Foreign U.S. Chance to 
Travel. Fare paid. Application Forms. For Information Write 
Section 95B, National, 1020 Broad, Newark, N.J 
MISCELLANEOUS 
FREE BOOK ON Arthritis, Rheumatism explains specialized 
system _on non-surgical, non-medical treatment. Write Ball 
Clinic, Dept. 750, Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 
WORK AT HOME 
$18.00 WEEKLY, HANDPAINTING novelty Ashtrays. No 
selling. Flocraft, Hubbard 2, Ohio. 


light assembly work at 
rown Industries, 8507-B 


You can make this and even more every week 
in your spare time, by show- 
ing America's outstanding 
brands of Christmas Cards. 
CRESTCARD will send you 
4 nationally advertised 
lines at the same time. 
IT COSTS NOTHING TO 
TRY. 


High School Course 


eu Many Finish in 2 Years 


If you did not or cannot finish high school, here is 
your opportunity. Study in spare time at home. Go 
as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to residential school—prepares for college 
exams. Standard texts supplied. Credit for subjects 
already completed. Single subjects if desired. Di- 
ploma awarded. Be a High School graduate. Start 
studies now. Free Bulletin. Send coupon. 


pia 2 7 OUR SOTH YEAR: ——— 
AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. H-753 | 
Drexel at 58th St., Chicago 37, Ul. 

heres obligation, please send FREE descriptive | 
Address... 


| 

| 

| l 
I Complete Co 

] School, Dept. H753, 6083 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal | 
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(Continued from page 32) 
Jacqueline Zipert, and a beautifully olive 
complexioned Grecian beauty, eight-year- 
old Stela Tambaki. Both were adopted by 
Art and Lois on the American Foster 
Children Plan Im fact, the Linkletters 
have two adopted boys in Europe too: 
sixteen-year-old Rollan Mangeard, a 
handsome youngster studying to be an 
aircraft apprentice in France, and thir- 
teen-year-old Alberto Di Raco, a promis- 
ing young artist in Italy. And, of course, 
at home with Art and Lois, there are their 
own five children. 

And the four blonds madly in love with 
announcer Jack Slattery? Jack doesn’t 
worry either that this situation will up- 
set his lovely wife Marge. Marge, with a 
sprinkle of auburn in her tresses, is one 
of the four girls. The three others are: 
Susie, 13, Patty, 1l1—and Jack’s newest 
secret love, their 22-months-old adopted 
daughter, Margaret Joy. 

Every weekday afternoon when Art 
Linkletter’s House Party goes off the air, 
jolly Jack dog-trots to his dressing room, 
splashes a few drops of water on his 
face in a hasty try at cleaning off his 
make-up, and heads for his car and home. 
Given free summer afternoons, Jack 
wants to spend them with his nearly-new 
two-year-old daughter, playing at bulb- 
planting in the big back yard of their Van 
Nuys home. 

Arriving in the driveway, Jack honks 
the horn, informing all that he is home. 
Wife Marge shouts “Hi!” through the 
kitchen window, and Maggie Joy—thirty- 
five pounds of cuddly enthusiasm—comes 
racing across the lawn and through the 
privet hedges to be scooped up in genial 
Jack’s arms. The daily ritual is complete 
when Jack plants a loving kiss on his 
newest daughter’s brow. In the process, 
some of his half-washed make-up is usu- 
ally rubbed off onto Maggie’s already 
rosy cheek. Then Jack carries Maggie 
piggy-back through the front door. 


Maggie, cuddled in his giant arms like 
a small boat in a safe harbor, looks up 
at Jack with her blue eyes full of trust 
and love. A devoted father, Jack is fond 
of saying—frequently and with continued 
amazement—to his wife Marge: “Children 
really are easy to love. .. .” Describing 
Jack’s personality, lovely Marge says 
simply, “When I’m out shopping, people 
frequently ask if I’m the Mrs. Slattery ... 
When I say ‘yes,’ they then ask, ‘Is Jack 
really as nice in person as he seems on 
TV?’ And J reply, ‘If you saw him at home 
with our three girls, playing his part of 
gentle father, I’m sure you’d agree he’s 
nicer. ” 

The adoption into the family of their 
baby Maggie Joy, nearly two years ago, 
well illustrates the tender, considerate and 
thoughtful qualities of Jack Slattery as 
the loving and devoted husband and father 
he is. Knowing that his wife could not 
have any more children, and at the same 
time understanding her desire to have 
more, Jack immediately agreed, when 
Marge came to him with the suggestion of 
adoption, saying only, “Well, sure . . 
what do you want, a boy or a girl?” 

Marge answered mysteriously, “The baby 
I want hasn’t been born yet... .” 

And that’s how it worked out. The 
Los Angeles Adoption Board agreed the 
Slatterys would make excellent parents 
of a new child. The night the baby was 
to be born both Jack and Marge went to 
the hospital; they wanted to be present 
when the blessed event took place. 

Jack by now had become rather en- 


9 thusiastic about the whole thing. Riding 
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up to the waiting room in the elevator, 
with Marge beside him and an obviously 
expectant mother and father on the other 
side, Jack was also exhibiting all of the 
signs of a prospective father—nervousness, 
a certain amount of pacing, and frequent 
glances at his wrist watch. 

“Sitting in the waiting room,” says 
Marge, “the expectant father was so ex- 
cited he didn’t think to ask us why we 
were both sitting in the waiting room— 
he was too busy telling us how wonderful 
his wife was and how he and his wife 
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had met, and how they both looked for- 


ward so to the baby. 


“Then, over the inter-com loudspeaker, 
our doctor called down saying, ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Slattery . .. are you there?’ ‘Yes,’ 
we answered. ‘Well, come upstairs and 
see your new little baby daughter.’ Then 
the young man looked at both of us as if 
for the first time and almost fell over— 
he couldn’t understand how we could have 
had a baby delivered to us while sitting 
in the waiting room!” 

When Jack and Marge saw their new 
baby it was love at first sight. “ I knew 
Jack was thrilled,” says Marge, “because 
he had never bought a baby gift in his 
life—in fact he never likes to go shopping 
at all—oh, he will go for groceries and 
such, but shopping for shoes and skirts 
and blouses for the girls, for example, is 
not exactly his idea of how to spend a 
pleasant afternoon. 

“But as soon as he saw Maggie Joy, 
Jack said ‘Well, when are we going to 
buy the layette?’ I suggested ‘How about 
tomorrow? ... When he replied, ‘Why 
don’t yeu wait until Wednesday—I get 
the afternoon off and we can go together,’ 
I knew he was as thrilled with little 
Margaret Joy as I was.” 

Five days iater, Jack and Marge and 
their two daughters, Patty and Susie, then 
9 and 11, brought Maggie Joy home from 
the hospital. “Neither Marge nor I talked 
too much to the girls about the coming 
of the new baby,” says Jack, “because if 
anything went wrong we didn’t want 
them to be disappointed. All little girls, I 
think, are thrilled to have a little baby 
in the house. 

“But of course,” continues Jack, “noth- 
ing went wrong. In fact everything went 
smoothly right up to the day of the baby’s 
expected birth. Then nothing happened. 
Susie and Patty said, ‘Daddy, we think 
you should call up the doctor and tell 
him we're getting pretty poor delivery 
service!’ 

“In the meantime Susie passed the word 
around to about a hundred kids at school 
that we were going to have a new baby 
at home. But as the delivery day came 
and went, the kids kept pestering her to 
find out whether it was a boy or a girl. 
Finally Maggie Joy arrived. Next day, 
Susie went to school with a big pink 
bootie pinned to her dress. ‘This,’ she 
said proudly, ‘will take care of all those 
silly questions!’ ” 

“The day we brought Maggie home,” 
says Marge, “we took both Susie and 
Patty to the hospital with us. Patty in- 
sistently wanted to bring her favorite 
teddy bear to Maggie. You’ve never seen 
two more excited girls—for that matter, 
you've never seen two more excited 
parents. 

“We left the girls downstairs and Jack 
and I went up to the nursery. Little 
Maggie, so sound asleep in that crib, 
looked exactly like Susie and Patty looked 
when they were only five days old, with 
the same coloring and all. In fact when 
Jack and I, with the baby in his arms, 
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finally stepped into the elevator to go 
downstairs, two of the passengers said, 
‘You certainly can tell this baby is his 
daddy’s!’ 

“There were quite a few people in the 
outside waiting room where we had left 
the girls,” continues Marge, “and when 
we stepped out of the elevator the girls 
let out a scream you could hear all the 
way to Hollywood. They were so excited, 
they were laughing and crying at the 
same time. Even some of the folks stand- 
ing in the lobby had a few tears in their 
eyes to see how these two little gir 
greeted their new baby sister. 5 

“The girls accepted Maggie into the 
house,” continues Marge, “as if she were 
really ours, and not a chosen sister. In 
fact, Patty, then only nine, turned out 
to be a regular mother—both she and 
Jack take over where I leave off.” 

“After the first year,” says Jack, “it was 
plain to me we had a little genius in the 
house. Of course I may just be talking 
like any proud parent over his child, but 
I think it’s true. I know the doctor said 
one day, ‘When you send this child to 
kindergarten, you'll have to put a tag 
around her neck reading, ‘Brains, please 
do not hold back.’ At twenty months she 
can already count from one to ten. And 
she has a terrific memory—I came home 
one afternoon and she had dug up all the © 
bulbs she and I had planted last spring. 

“And she knows the number ‘8’ by 
sight,” continues Jack. “I do the grocery 
shopping every once in a while, and 
last week we went into the store and as 
Penny, the girl at the desk, rang up our 
sales, Maggie said, ‘Hight!’ Sure enough, 
there was a big eight on the cash register. 
‘Did you hear that, Penny?’ I said, ‘Maggie 
just said ‘Hight!’ 

“She did not say “eight,” Mr. Slattery. 
She said “light,” Maggie is too young to 
know the numbers, but she saw the light 
flash and she said “light.”’ % 

“Pm sure she said “eight,” I replied.’- 

“Mr. Slattery,’ said Penny, ‘that is 
wishful thinking!’” — 

Jack was too kind to disagree. 


Jack Slattery was born in Kansas City, 
Missouri. He immediately started growing 
as tall and straight as the Kansas corn 
and didn’t stop until he topped a corn- 
tassled, blond 6 foot 2 inches. 

When he was a child his parents moved 
to Los Angeles, where seven-year-old 
Jack made his radio debut singing hymns 
over local stations. By the time he was 
twelve, Jack considered himself a crooner. 
A few years later, he formed a band, 
playing at local school dances. At one of 
the engagements the announcer failed to 
show up. Jack filled in. He has been 
announcing ever since. 

After a public school education Jack 
went to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. His wife Marge proudly says: 
“Jack was President of the Arts and 
Sciences Student Body, President of his 
fraternity, and a member of the honorary 
‘Blue Key Society.’ I knew Jack for 
months before I found out how active he 
was at USC. He just never brags. 

“Jack and I met,’ continues Marge, 
“when he was just leaving college. He was 
working as a disc jockey at KMPC and ~ 
I came in to see one of the other an- 
nouncers. I was introduced to the ‘new’ 
young platter spinner who stood so tall 
and straight he had to stoop his blond 
head to fit into the announcer’s booth. I 
remember my first thought was, “He cer- 
tainly is clean-cut.’ 

“On our first date sixteen years ago, 
Jack took me to a fraternity dance at 


' st impression of ack was ie 
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charming. 

“Jack still likes to dance,” continues 

' Marge. “He will say to me, for example, 

- ‘Honey, would you like to go to the 

Cocoanut Grove next Thursday night? and 

I know that means he’s going to spend 

‘the following Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day fishing in the Sierras. 

“Jack usually goes fishing with one or 
two of our neighbors, and they frequently 
take a half-dozen of our neighborhood 
_ pool of teen-age boys, Jack says its good 
' for the kids to get the mountain hunting 
- and fishing experience. It helps them to 
_ build confidence and independence. I think 

it’s good of Jack and his friends to take 
_ the boys along on their ‘men’ trips. But 
_ Jack shrugs his shoulders, as if to say 
its simply the thing to do. He and his 
_ friends don’t want any compliments. 
; “T asked one of our neighbors one time 
what they did on these jaunts besides 
He said: ‘Well, once Jack gets us 
“in the boat so we can’t escape, he proudly 
pulls a stack of family pictures out of 
' his wallet and shows off you and the 
girls. 
“But of course he deserves his fishing 

_ jaunts,” Marge continues, “and a brief 
_ vacation from his children. He spends 
almost every afternoon with them, un- 

selfishly devoting time to their interests. 

‘He escorts Susie to the ballpark weekly 
_ (she has a boyfriend on the team) and 
sits by the hour with Patty and Susie 
_ discussing music—they have a_ record 
‘collection that runs from floor to ceiling 
' and which plays from morn to night; and 
the three of them go to the beach and 
swim and play volley ball. 
| “And every free moment, of course, 
is spent with Maggie Joy—I hunt around 
_ the bargain shops for antiques, take them 
_home to Jack’s workshop, where he and 
_ Maggie refinish them together. Jack says 
that Maggie’s fingerprints in the wet 
varnish make an interesting effect. 
' “Jack is also a strong family man— 
' birthdays and holidays, for example, mean 
a lot to us here. When Maggie was one 
‘year old, though at first we thought a 
| party would be too confusing for her, 
_the more Jack thought about it, the more 
convinced he was that we should have 
one. ‘Besides,’ he said, ‘think of the fun 
| Patty and Susie would have.’ 
“So we invited a few of our relatives— 
_Jack’s mother and father and my sister 
_and her children—then one by one the 
‘neighbors started drifting in, bearing 
birthday gifts. What started out to be a 
‘small party, turned into a jamboree with 
‘sixty guests. I sent Jack to the store three 
times for more balloons and ice cream. 

“One thing about Jack,” says Marge, 
'*“that makes him such a good father is 
his even temper. With our girls he is as 
Beatient as a pyramid. I know he has a 
| great deal of self control by the way he 
“acts with little Maggie. She is an active 
_ baby, completely carefree, who never 
looks where she is running. She plays as 
chard as a USC fullback. One day she 
got her hands on Jack’s old beat-up fish- 
“ing hat. Now Jack loves nothing so dearly 
at that hat—or what was left of it after 
_Maggie played wheelbarrel in the garden 
‘with it. Some husbands would explode 
over such a catastrophe. Jack never said 
-a word. In fact, in our fifteen years of 
ma lage, I've never heard him say, 
‘darn,’ 
“So today when Jack’s fans come up to 
; and ask, ‘Is your husband really as 
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from ies I can safely say, ‘He’s 
nicer! 
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Now-—so easy to be 
a blonde again! 


Actually simpler than setting your hair! 


If your hair was born to be blonde— 
and isn’t—or if you’re a brownette 
with blonde ambitions, Light and 
Bright by Richard Hudnut is for 
you. It’s a home hair-lightener de- 
signed to bring out all the hidden 
gold in your hair...make you as 
blonde as you were born to be. 
Light and Bright is so simple and 
easy to use; simpler, in fact, than 
setting your hair. No messy mixing. 
No complicated testing. No worri- 
some timing. And Light and Bright 
gives you genuine “color control”! 


Light and Bright works so gently, 
so gradually, you don’t have to 
worry about getting too blonde too 
fast. Each time you use Light and 
Bright your hair gets a little lighter, 


Advertisement 


Brimms _Plasti-Liner. One applica- 
tion makes plates fit snugly without 
to pass up your favorite roods. With plates held 
firmly by Plasti-Liner, YOU CAN EAT ANYTHING! 


If you have trouble with plates that ZS 

slip, rock and cause sore gums— try = 
b U7 Le “A 

powder or paste, because Brimms Y) IS 

Plasti- Liner hardens permanently to Ny 

your plate. It relines and refits loose 

plates in a way no powder or paste can do. No need 

a 

Simply lay soft strip of Plasti-Liner on troublesome 

upper or lower. Bite and it molds perfectly. Easy 

to use, tasteless, odorless, harmless to you and your 

plates. Removable as directed. Money back guaran- 

tee. At your drug counter. Only $1.50. 


BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 


THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 


a little brighter. When you reach 
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just the color you want, you stop. 


Light and Bright contains no am- 
monia. It’s formulated with a special 
built-in conditioner. Wonderful, the 
way Light and Bright makes you a 
true, natural-looking blonde again j 

. with lovely shining-soft hair! And 
once this gentle home brightener y 
has brought to light your real WY 
blondeness that mousey look is 
gone for keeps. Your new golden 
look won’t wash out, won't fade. im | 
Guaranteed by Good Housekeeping. 

Get a bottle today—be a blonde 
beauty tomorrow. Only $1.50 plus 
tax for Light and 
Bright at cosmetic 
counters. 
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AT LAST! YOUR CHANCE FOR SUCCESS. 


‘ N 
€3 BE A PRACTICAL NURSE 
PNT 


No High Schoo! Necessary; No Age Limit 


7 Send for sample lesson and nurse’s booklet. 

It’s FREE ._ . no obligation. Just mail coupon, 
See for yourself how easy it is to get BIG PAY... 
gain social prestige and financial independence as It 
a POST GRADUATE HOSPITAL trained PRACTICAL NURSE. i” 
Learn at home while you earn. Don’t delay. || 
| 


Send coupon NOW! 

©0000 000000000006 HCHHOOOSES 

@ POST GRADUATE HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING ® 
9C106 Auditorium Bldg. Chicago 5, 11. ' 

i : 

DES Sa ‘ 
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AND 1,001 OTHER THINGS 


without one cent cost 


Mail coupon NOW for 264-page FULL COLOR Merchan- 5 ee en ee 

dise Book, chockful of Big Values and Famous National i 
Brands. Quick as a wink you can start a shop-by-mail 3 
club with a few friends. They pay only $1 a week for $10 - 
order and get Free Gifts worth up to $3.95. YOU don’t 5 
have to buy anything. YOU receive FREE $25, $50, $75 - 
and more in merchandise just for sending in your friends’ § 

orders, Everything you want for yourself, family and "© Name.............0.e0ee0-e0 000 
_home, you get FREE for a few minutes of your time. It’s g 
easy. No experience needed. Don’t miss this opportunity. as 
I 


We serve only EAST of the Mississippi 


GRACE HOLMES, Dept. 136 UNION, N. J. 


NATIONALLY 

g FAMOUS BRANDS 
SHEETS « BEDSPREADS « BLANKETS 
CURTAINS « TOWELS «+ TOASTERS . 
MIXERS + DRESSES - SWEATERS 


GRACE HOLMES CLUB PLAN 
Dept. 136, Union, N. J. 


I am interested in receiving Free Mer- - 
chandise. Send me FREE 264-page 
Full-Color Book and also details of 
how I can win a Chevrolet. 
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Morning 


8:30 
8:45 


10:00 
10:15 


10:30 
10:45 


NBC 


Progra 


Bandstand, with 
Bert Parks 


i ei iar meet emi 


All times listed are Eastern Daylight — 
Time. These are network programs. Local 


stations may substitute or re-schedule. 


nside Radio 


NOTE: World Series Baseball starts October 3rd on Mutual 
Broadcasting pepe pre-empting regularly scheduled programs. 


Monday through Friday 


MBS 


ms 
Local Program 


Easy Does It 


Cecil Brown 
Footnotes To 
Medical History 
Five-Star News 
10:35 Johnny Olsen 


- 11:00 


11:15 
11:30 


11:45 


Bandstand (con.) 


News 

11:05 Story Time 
Holland Engte 
Queen For A Day 


Afternoon Programs 


12:00 Noon News 
12:05 Story Time 
12:15 Constance Bennett 
12:30 
12:45 
1:00 News, Cedric Foster 
1:15 A Ladd’s Modern 
Moods 
1:30 Luncheon With 
1:45 Lopez 
2:00 News. Sam Hayes 
2:05 Jazz Roost 
215 
2:30 Mutual Matinee 
2:45 
3:00 | Five Star Matinee News 
3:05 Matinee With 
3:15 Bruce Elliot 
3:30 |Hilltop House Bandstand, U.S.A. 
3:45 | Pepper Young's : 
Family 
4:00 | Woman 'n My House|News 
4:15 |Mary Margaret 4:05 Matinee With 
McBride Dick Willard 
4:30 |Fred Waring Show /|U.S. Military Band 
4:45 
5:00 | Music Bob And Ray 
5:15 
5:30 |!t’s New 
5:35 Business World/Les Paul & Mary Ford 
5:45 |sportarama 5:50 Wismer, Sports 


5:55 George Gaiiup 


5:55 Wall Street 


Three Star Extra 


Final 


Local Program 


Alex Dreier, Man 
On The Go 


News Of The World 
One Man’s Family 


Robert Hurleigh 


ABC 


Breakfast Club 


My True Story 


When A Girl Marries 
Whispering Streets 


Grand Central 
Station 

Jack Paar Show 

News 

11:35 Your Happy 
Holiday 


Valentino 


Frank Farrell 


Paul Harvey, News 
Ted Malone 


CBS 


News Of America 


Arthur Godfrey Time, 
with Peter Lind 
Hayes 


Arthur Godfrey 
(con.), with Peter 
Lind Hayes 

This ts Kathy 
Godfrey 

Howard Miller Show 


Wendy Warren & 
The News 

Backstage Wife 

Helen Trent 

Our Gal Sunday 


Road Of Life 
Auni Jenny 


Young Dr. Malone 
The Guiding Light 


Martin Block 


Martin Block (con.) 


Treasury Bandstand 


Evening Programs 


6:30 News 
6:35 Mel Allen, 
Sports 


News, Bill Downs 

2:05 Right To Happi- 
ness 

Second Mrs. Burton 

This ts Nora Orake 

Just Entertainment 
Pat Buttram 


Linkletter’s House 
Party 


Sunshine Sue 


Jackson & The News 


Lowell Thomas 


Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
Dinner Date 
Gabriel Heatter 


What’s Your Opin- 
ion? 


Henry Taylor 
Berkshire Festival 


True Detective 
Mysteries 


Danger With Granger 


Ed Morgan, News 
Quincy Howe 


Mike Malloy, 
Private Eye 

7:55 News 

American Music 
Hall 

8:25 News 

Voice Of Firestone 


News Analysis, 
LeSeuer 

7:05 Amos 'n’ Andy 

7:25 Dr. Baxter 

Bing Crosby 

Edward R. Murrow 


Robert Q. Lewis 
Show 


Arthur Godfrey’s 
Talent Scouts 


Telephone Hour 


Contrasts In Music 


NBC News 
10:05 ©12t Huntley 
This World of Music 


Parade Of Bands 


News, Lyle Van 
9:05 Bob And Ray 
Behind The Iron 
Curtain 
Reporters’ Roundup 


Music From 


Studio X 


News 

9:05 American Music 
Hall 

9:25 News 

Best Bands In 
The Land 

9:55 News 
Personality 


News 
10:05 Imagination, 


with Milton Cross 
10:25 News 
Imagination (con.) 


News. Collingwood 
9:05 My Son, Jeep 
Johnny Dollar 
Capitol Cloakroom 
9:55 News, Trout 


The World Tonight 
10:05 Orchestra 


vening 


NBC - MBS ABC 
6:00 Local Program 
6:30 ; News 
6:45|Three Star Extra ‘ 6:35 Mel Allen 
7:00 | Alex Dreier, Fulton Lewis, Jr. |Ed Morgan, News In 
Man On The Go 
7:15 Dinner Date Quincy Howe 
7:30 |News Of The World|Gabriel Heatter Sherlock Holmes 
7:45 |One Man’s Family |Eddie Fisher 7:55 News 
8:00 |X Minus One Treasury Agent 
8:15 8:25 News 
8:30 |News — Big City American Music Hall 
8:35 Biographies In 
Sound 
9:00 | Biographies News. Lyle Van American Music Hall 
In Sound (con.) 9:05 Bob And Ray 
9:15 Dateline Defense 9:25 News 
9:30 |Ted Heath, Music /Army Hour Best Bands Of 
The Land 
10:00 |NBC News Music From News 
{10:05 Chet Huntley | Studio X 10:05 Imagination 
10:15 |This World Of Music 10:25 News 
10:30 |Ken Nordine Imagination (con.) 


: Wed nesday Evening Programs 


6:00 
6:30 


6:45 | Three Star Extra 


Local Program 


News 
6:35 Mel Allen 


7:00 | Alex Dreier, 
7:15 


8:00 | Truth Or 
8:15 Consequences 


8:30 |Recollections At 30 


8:55 News 


Man On The Go 


7:30 |News Of The World 
7:45 | One Man’s Family 


Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
Dinner Date 


Gabriel Heatter 
What’s Your Opinion? 


Ed Morgan News 
Quincy Howe — 


Masters Of Mystery 
7:55 News 


|American Music Hall neue a. Lewis 


Gang Busters American Music Hall 
8.25 News 
Crime Files of American Music Hall 


Flamond 


9:00 |You Bet Your Life 
—Groucho Marx 


9:15 
9:30 |Sound Flight 
9:45 


Press Conference 


10:00 |NBC News 


10:05 Chet Huntley 


10:15 |This Is Moscow 
10:30 


4 
:00 | Alex Dreier, 
15 


5 | Three Star Extra 


Man On The Go 


9:25 News 
Family Theater Best Bands 
Of The Land 
Music From News iY 
Studio X 10:05 Imagination. 
10:25 News 


Imagination (con.) 


Evening Programs 


Local Program 
News 
6:35 Mel Allen 


Ed Morgan, News 


Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
Quincy Howe 


Dinner Date 


American Music Hall 


News Of The World 
One Man’s Family 


Gabriel Heatter 


Mystery Classic 
Eddie Fisher : 


7:55 News 


People Are Funny 


Official Detective American Music Hall 


Conversation 


8:25 News 


It’s A Crime, Mr. American Music Hall 


Collins 
9:00 | News News, Lyle Van American Music Hall 
9:05 Can Freedom 9:05 Bob And Ray 
9:15 | Win? U.N. Radio Review {9:25 News 
9:30 |Stars In Action State Of The Nation|Best Bands Of 
9:45 The Land 
10:00 |NBC News Music From News ae 
10:05 Chet Huntley | Studio X 10:05 Imagination 
10:15 | Carling Conserva- 
tion Club 10:25 News 
0:30 Jane Pickens Show Imagination (con.) 
Friday Evening Programs 
6:00 Local Program 
6:32 News 
6:45 |Three Star Extra 6:35 Mel Allen 
7:00 |Alex Dreier, Fulton Lewis, Jr. Ed Morgan, News 
Man On The Go cf 
7:15 Dinner Date Quincy Howe 
7:30 |News Of The World| Gabriel Heatter Police Blotter 
7:45 |One Man’s Family |What’s Your Opin- 
fon? 7:55 News 
8:00 |National Radio Fan Counter-Spy American Music Hall 
8:15/ Club 8:25 News 
8:30 City Editor American Music Hall 
9:00 |NBC Job Clinic News, Lyle Van _—| American Music Hall 
: 9:05 Radio Fan Club)9:05 Bob and Ray . 
9:15 (con.) UN Radio Review 9:25 News 
9:30 True Or False Best Bands Of 
9:45 | Victor Riesel, Inside The Land ‘ 


Story 


10:00 Cavalcade Of Sports|Music From Studio X nae ‘ 


10:15 
1: 30 Spars: Highlights: 


- {Virgil Pinkley 


Bing Crosb' 
Edward R. a 


ow 
Suspense 


News, Herman 
9:05 My Son, Jeep | 
Johnny Dollar 
Campaign ’56 
9:55 News 


The World Tonight , 
10:05 Dance Musi(f 


, 


Jackson & The New 
Lowell Thomas fi 


News, LeSeuer 
7:05 Amos ’n’ Andy} 
7:25 Dr. Baxter 
Bing Crosby 
Edward R. Murr 


ae ae a dl 
Ae Q. Lewis 

ow 
Pick The Winner 


News, Collingwood 5 
9:05 My Son, Jeep - 
Johnny Dollar . 
Washington & The §j. 
World q 
9:55 News | if 


The World Tonight ; 
10:05 Music 


1 


Jackson & The New} 


Lowell Thomas 


News Analysis, | 
LeSeuer 

7:05 Amos ’n’ Andy | 

7:25 Dr. Baxter 

Bing Crosby 

Edward R. Murrow |i, 


Robert Q. Lewis 
Show 
21st Precinct 


NES Herman | 
9:05 My Son, Jeep 
Johnny Dollar | 
The Leading 
Question 


The World Tonight 
10:05 Dance Music} 


Jackson & The New} 


Lowell Thomas ‘ 


News Analysis, 
LeSeuer 
7:05 Amos 'n’ Andy | 
7:25 Dr. Baxter | 
Bing Crosby 


Edward R. Murrow, 


Robert Q. Lewis 
ow i 

CBS Radio Worksho| 

=| 

News. Collingwood | 

9:05 My Son, Jeep | 

Johnny Dollar 

So They Say 

9:55 News 


The World Tonight 
10: 05 Dance ‘Music i 


« 


NBC 


‘Monitor 


‘ Monitor 
5 


0 | Monitor 


nside Radio 
ff seturday | 


MBS 


lorning Programs 


Local Program 


News — 4 
I’ve Been Reading 


ABC 


8:55 News 


No School Today 


No School 
Today (con.) 

All League 
Clubhouse 


News 
11:05 | Ask You 
Wheel 


Musical Of 


Chance 


Afternoon Programs 
12: 00 


\1:00° 
he15 


National Farm & 
Home Hour 


Monitor 


Monitor 


Monitor 


Monitor 


News 

12:05 Magic of 
Music 

American Living 


For Teens Only 


News 

2:05 Fifth Army 
Band 

Lucky Pierre 


Country Jamboree 
Sport Parade 


Standby Sports, with 
Harry Wismer 


News 
5:05 All-Sports Quiz 


5:55 Cecil Brown 


Evening Programs 
‘6-00 Monitor 


(7:00 | Monitor 


(as 


17:30 


‘|Grand Ole Opry 


'|Monitor — 


John T. Flynn 


World Traveler 
Report From 
Washington 
Dinner Date 
6:55 News 


Pop The Question 


Hawaii Calls 


News 


Platterbrains 


News 


12:05 World Tourist 


101 Ranch Boys 
American Farmer 


News 
1:05 Navy Hour 
Shake The Maracas 


News 
2:05 Festival— 
Ballet 


Sports 
2:35 Ballet (con.) 


News 

3:05 Festival— 
Light Opera 

Sports 


3:35 Opera (con.) 


News 
4:05 Festival 


News 
5:05 Dinner At The 
Green Room 


News 

6:05 Pan-American 
Union 

Sports Kaleidoscop 


Basil Rathbone 
News 


7:05 At Ease 
Unit 99 


Bandstand, U.S.A. News 


Bandstand (con.) 


Renfro Valley 
Barn Dance 


8:05 Vincent Lopez 


It’s Your Business 
As We See It 


Bs ‘05. National Juke 
Box 
Sports 


CBS 


News 


News Of America 
Farm News 


Garden Gate 


News, Jackson 
10:05 Galen Drake 
Show 


News, Calmer 
11:05 Robert Q. 
Lewis Show 


News, Jackson 
12:05 Romance 


Gunsmoke 
12:55 Weather Along 
The Highways 


News, Jackson 
1:05 City Hospital 
Man About 
The House 
Adventures In 
Science 


News, Townsend 
2:05 String 
Serenade 


News, Bancroft 

3:05 Richard Hayes 
Show 

Treasury Show 


News, Cochran 

4:05 Treasury Show 
(con.) 

Larry Faith Orch. 


News, Cochran 


Make Way For Youth 


News 

6:05 New Orleans 
Jazz Band Ball 

&|Saturday At The 

Chase 


News 
7:05 Juke Box Jury 


7:55 Weather Along 
The Highways 


News. Jackson 
8:05 Treasury Of 


Music 
Upbeat Saturday 
Night 


New: 
9: 05 Peatitday Night, 
Country Style 


9:35 Best Bands 


News 


10:05 ran enes Welk in 05 Dance Band 


Sports 


10:35 Rhythm On 
Parade 


Basin Stree Jazz 


NBC 


MBS 


Morning Programs 


8:30 |Bible Study Hour Oral Roberts 
8:45 
9:00 |World News Roundup|Wings Of Healing 
9:15 |Art Of Living 
9:30 | Voice Of Prophecy |Back To God 
9:45 
10:00 |National Radio Radio Bible Class 
10:15 Pulpit 
10:30 | Monitor Voice Of Prophecy 
10:45 
11:00 | Monitor Frank And Ernest 
11:15 | How Christian 
| Science Heals 
11:30 (11:35 New World | Northwestern 
11:45 Reviewing Stand 
Afternoon Programs 
12:00 | Monitor As | See It 
12:15 
12:30 |The Eternal Light News, Bill Cunning- 
am 
12:45 How Christian 
Science Heals 
1:00 | Monitor Front Page Exclusive | 
1:15 American Travel 
Guide 
1:30 |Lutheran Hour Lutheran Hour 
1:45 
an Monitor Music From Britain 
2:1 
2:30 |The Catholic Hour |Band Concert 
3:00 | Monitor Bands For Bonds 
3:15 
3:30 
3:45 
4:00 | Monitor Bands For Bonds 
4:15 (con.) 
4:30 
4:45 
5:00 | Monitor Lombardoland, 
5:15 |5:05 World Theater U.S.A. 
5:30 Bands For Bonds 
5:45 (con.) 
5:55 Wismer, 


ABC 


Light & Life Hour 
News 
9:05 GreatComposers 
Voice of Prophecy 
News 
10:05 Message Of 
Israel 
ws 
10:35 College Choir 


z 
o 


cBsS 


Renfro Valley 
8:55 Galen Drake 


World News Roundup 


The Music Room 
Church Of The Air 


News, Trout 

10:05 E. Power 
Biggs 

Invitation To 
Learning 


ES sy 


Sunday Melodies 

11:05 Marines On 

| Review ~ 

|News 

11:35 Christian In 
Action 


12:20 Basil 
Rathbone 
Front And Center 


Herald Of Truth 

News 

1:35 Pilgrimage 
Dr. Oral Roberts 
Wings Of Healing 


News 
3:05 Sammy Kaye 
Billy Graham 


News 
11:05 Washington 
Week 


Salt Lake Tabernacle 
Choir 
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News, Robert Trout 

12:05 The Fabulous 
Dorseys 

World Affairs 


Guy Lombardo Time 


12:55 Weather 
Along The High- 
ways 


Woolworth Hour- 
Percy Faith, 
Donald Woods 


News 
2:05 World Music 
Festivals* 


Music Festival (con.) 


Music On A Sunday 
Afternoon 


Baseball Scores 


*9/9 Bach Festival, Ansbach, Germany; 9/16 & 23 Salz- 
burg Festival, Austria; 9/30 Bayreuth Wagnerian Festival. 


Evening Programs 


6:00 
6:15 


Monitor 


6:30 |News 


6:45 


7:00 


7:15 
7:30 


7:45 


8:00 


8:15 
8:30 


9:00 
9:15 


9:30 
9:45 


10:00 


10:15 


10:30 


6:35 Meet The Press 


Monitor 


Monitor 


Monitor 


Billy Graham 


American Forum 


Walter Winchell 

Tomorrow’s 
Headlines 

William Hillman 


This Fabled World 


By The People 


Pan-American 
Panorama 


6:50 Sports, Wismer, 


Old-Fashioned. 
Revival Hour 


Disaster 

5:25 Van Voorhis, 
News 

Sports 

|5:35 High Moment 


Don Gardner, News 
Pau! Harvey 
Quincy Howe 


George Sokolsky 


| News 

7:05 Bryson Rash 

Overseas Assignment 

Sports 

7:35 All Star 
Country Show 


Hour Of Decision 


Lutheran Hour 


News 
8:05 All Star Country 


News 

4:05 Music On A 
Sunday Afternoon 
(con.) 


News 
5:05 Indictment 


Fort Laramie 


News 
6:05 News Series 


Gunsmoke 


News Analysis 
7:05 Mitch Miller 
| Show 


7:55 Weather Along 
The Highways 


News, George Herman 
8:05 Meet Corliss 


Sounding Board 
Tomorrow's 
Headlines 


Manion Forum 
Keep Healthy 
Wings Of Healing 


Bonsoir Paris 


Show (con.) Archer 
Sports | Two For The Money 
| News | News 
9:05 Country Show (9:05 Summer In 
(con.) St. Louis 
Sports Music From 
19:35 Country Show | Steel Pier 
(con.) 9:55 Jim McKay 
News, E. D. Canham| New z 
Travel Talk 10: 05 Face The Na- : 
Revival Time churen Of The Air 
See Next Page— Be 
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TV program highlights? 
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ns at 


(2) CBS flagship station 
@ NBC flagship station 
@ ABC flagship station 


NEW YORK CITY AND SUBURBS AND NEW HAVEN CHANNEL 8, SEPTEMBER 6—OCTOBER 3 


Baseball on TV 


DATE TIME CH. GAME 
SEPTEMBER 
6, Th. 7:55 9 Giants vs. Dodgers 
(abinin (soo 9 Giants vs. Dodgers 
11 Wash. vs. Yanks 
8,Sat. 2:00 2 Chi. vs. Cleve. 
2:00 8,9 Giants vs. Dodgers 
2:00 - 11 Wash. vs. Yanks 
9,Sun. 2:00 8,9 Giants vs. Dodgers 
2:00 11 Wash. vs. Yanks 
11,Tu. 1:30 11 Cinc. vs. Giants 
7:59 9 Mil. vs. Dodgers 
12, Wed. 1:30 9 Mil. vs. Dodgers 
1:30 11 Cine. vs. Giants 
13, Th. 8:00 11 St. L. vs. Giants 
14, Fri. 1:30 11 St. L. vs. Giants 
7:55 9 Chi. vs. Dodgers 
15, Sat. 2:00 2,8,9 Chi. vs. Dodgers 
2:00 11 St. L. vs. Giants 
16,Sun. 2:00 8,9 Cine. vs. Dodgers 
2:00 11 Mil. vs. Giants 
17, Mon. 8:00 9 Cine. vs. Dodgers 


R—Road Game 


DATE TIME CH. GAME 
8:00 . 11 Mil. vs. Giants 
18, Tu. 1:30 11 Chi. vs. Giants 
8:00 9 St. L. vs. Dodgers 
9:00 11 Yanks vs. Chi.—R 
19, Wed. 1:30 11 Chi. vs. Giants 
1:30 9 St. L. vs. Dodgers 
21,Fri. 8:00 11 Phil. vs. Giants 
22,Sat. 2:00 2 Yanks vs. Boston—R 


2:00 8,11 Phil. vs. Giants 
23, Sun. — 2:00 8,11 Phil. ys. Giants 


24,Mon. 8:00 11 Yanks vs. Balt—R 
25,Tu. 1:30 11 Pgh. vs. Giants 
8:00 9 Phil. vs. Dodgers 
8:00 11 Yanks vs. Balt.—R 
26, Wed. 1:30 9 Phil. vs. Dodgers 
28, Fri. 8:00 9 Pgh. vs. Dodgers 
8:15 11 Boston vs. Yanks 
29,Sat. 2:00 2,8,11 Boston vs. Yanks 
2:00 9 Pgh. vs. Dodgers 
30,Sun. 2:00 9 Pgh. vs. Dodgers 
2:00 11 Boston vs. Yanks 


Note: World Series starts October 3 on NBC © and takes 


precedence over regularly scheduled programs. 


Monday through Friday 


7:00 @ Today—Getaway with Garroway 
8:00 @ Captain Kangaroo—Kids’ choice 
8:30 © It’s Fun To Reduce—Figure control 
9:00 @ Herb Sheldon—Nice and easygoin’ 
10:00 @ Garry Moore-and merrier 
10:30 @ Godfrey Time—Mon. thru Thurs. 
@ Bandstand—Bert Parks, emcee 
11:00 @ Home—Arlene Francis, femcee 
11:30 @ Strike It Rich—Hull’s here 
12:00 @ Valiant Lady—Flora Campbell stars 
@ Tic Tac Dough—Jack Barry quiz 
12:15 @ [8] Love Of Life—Stars Jean McBride 
12:30 @ [8] Search For Tomorrow—Serial 
It Could Be You—Bill Leyden emcee 
12:45 @ [8] Guiding Light—Jim Lipton stars 
1:00 @ Charles Collingwood—News 
@ One For Sheldon—Herbie again 
1:10 @ Stand Up & Be Counted—Panel 
1:30 @ As The World Turns—Serial 
© Jinx Falkenburg—Pretty & pertinent 
2:00 @ Johnny Carson Show—Variety 
@ Richard Willis—Beauty advice 
2:30 @ [8] Art Linkletter’s House Party 
@ Tennessee Ernie—Souped-up Ford 
3:00 @ Big Payoff—Randy Merriman quiz 
© Matinee Theater—Hour teleplays 
@ (8) Film Festival—British movies 
© Ted Steele—Happy-go- lucky variety 
3:30 @ Bob Crosby—Swing & sing 
4:00 @ Brighter Day—Sunny serial 
@ Queen For A Day—Royal fun 
4:15 @ Secret Storm—Peter Hobbs stars 
4:30 @ Edge Of Night—John Larkin stars 
5:00 @ 1 Married Joan—Begins 9/24. 
@ Virginia Graham—Tic-talk for gals 
7:15 @ John Daly's Comments—News 
7:45 @ News Report—Swayze 
11:00 @ Cecil Brown—News 
11:10 @ Night Show—Feature Films 
11:15 @ The Late Show—Feature films 


[S] 


; 11:30 @ Tonight—Steve Allen-Wed., Th., Fri. 


Monday P.M. . 


7:30 @ [8|Bold Journey—True-life adventures 
8:00 @ Burns & Allen—New series 
@ Producers’ Showcase—9/17; Ad- 
ventures Of Sir Launcelot—Begins 9/24 
@ Dorothy Mack—Musicmimics 
8:30 @ Talent Scouts—Godfrey’s show 
@ Stanley—Buddy Hackett begins 9/29 
@ [8] Voice Of Firestone—Concerts 


9:00 @ [8] Charlie Farrell Show—Comedy 
Impact—Melodrama 
@ Film Fair—9/10, “Hard To Be Good,” 
Ann Crawford; 9/17, ‘History of Mr. Polly,” 
John Mills; 9/24, “It’s Not Cricket,” Basil 
Radford; 10/1, “The Long Memory” 
9:30 @ The Vic Damone Show—Songs 
© Robert Montgomery Presents 
10:00 @ Studio One—Returns 9/19. 
10:30 @ Doug Fairbanks Presents 


7:00 © Gildersleeve—Willard Waterman 
7:30 @ Name That Tune—Musical quiz 
© Waterfront—Preston Foster stars 
@ Phil Silvers Show—New series 9/18 
@ Chevy Show—Revue—9/18 & 10/2; 
Ray Bolger’‘s Washington Square, 9/25 
& 10/9. 
9:00 @ Joe & Mabel—Comedy 
Jane Wyman Show-—Stories 
@ Broken Arrow—Indian agent's life 
9:30 @ Spotlight Theater 
@ Kaiser Theater-Circle Theater 
10:00 @ [8] $64,00 Question—Hal March 
@ The Big Picture—Army documentary 
10:30 @ Do You Trust Your Wife?—Bergen 
@ Big Town—Mark Stevens stars 
@ Women Want To Know—Panel 


Wednesday 


7:30 @ Pick The Winner—Political debate 
@ {8] Disneyland—New series 9/24 
8:00 @ The Arthur Godfrey Show—Variety 
@ Adventures Of Hiram Holliday— 
New Wally Cox comedy 
8:30 @ Father Knows Best—Bob Young stars 
9:00 @ The Millionaire—Stories 
© Kraft Theater—Live, hour plays 
@ [8] Screen Directors’ Playhouse 
@ I've Got A Secret—Moore’s back 
@ [8] Eddy Arnold Show—Music time 
10:00 @ U.S. Steel Hour-20th Century-Fox 
Hour—Drama 
© This Is Your Life—Live 9/27. 
@ [8] Boxing—Headline events 
10:30 @ Twenty-one—Jack Barry quiz 


8:00 


9:30 


8:00 @ Bob Cummings Show—Farceful 


@ You Bet Your Life—The Marxsman 


@ Hour Glass—English films 
8:30 @ Climax—Suspense. Except 9/6, Show- 
er Of Stars—Musical revue 
© Dragnet—New series 9/13 
9:00 @ People’s Choice—Cooper comedy 
© Pro Wrestling—Live with grunts 
9:30 @ Four Star Playhouse 
© ([8] at 10) Ford Theater—9/13, “All 
for a Man,” Linda Darnell; 9/20, “The Pay- 
off,” Janet Blair; 9/27, “On the Beach,” 
Irene Dunne. 
10:00 @ Arthur Murray Party—Katie stars 
© Lux Video Theater—Hour drama 
10:30 @ Quiz Kids—Prodigious 
@ Racket Squad—Reed Hadley stars 


7:30 @ My Friend Flicka—About a filly 

© 1 Spy—Raymond Massey thriller 

8:00 @ Hollywood Summer Theater 

Truth Or Consequences—Lotsa laffs 

Sherlock Holmes—Vintage Dragnet 
@ [8] Adventures Of Jim Bowie— 

Scott Forbes as frontier hero 

8:30 @ Our Miss Brooks—Last times 

Life Of Riley—Still reruns 

© Best In Mystery—Whodunits 

@ Crusader—Melodramas 

@ Treasure Hunt—Jan Murray quiz 

© @ Schlitz Playhouse—Dramas 

(4) 
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9:00 


Star Stage—Last month 

The Line-Up—Returns 9/28. 
© Boxing—With Jimmy, the Powerhouse 
@ {8] Polka Time—Live and lively 
10:30 @ Person To Person—Returns 9/14 


2:30-4:15 @ NCAA Football — 3:15, 9/22, 
Georgia Tech vs. Kentucky; 2:30, 9/29, 
Cornell vs. Colgate; 4:15, 10/6, Arkansas 
vs. Texas Christian 

6:00 @ Telephone Time—John Nesbitt 

6:15 @ Patti Page—Sings on film 

6:30 @ Beat The Clock—Bud Collyer emcees 

7:00 @ Saturday Sports Mirror 

7:30 @ Buccaneer—Begins 9/29. 

@ Down You Go—Dr. Evans panelmeister 

8:00 @ [8] Jackie Gleason Show—Full hour 
& live, premieres 9/29 

@ Como returns 9/15 
9:00 @ Oh! Susanna—Gale Storm 9/24 
@ Caesar's Hour—Premieres 9/15. 
Spectacular, 9/29 
@ [8] Lawrence Welk—Family favorite 
9:30 @ Hey, Jeannie—Jeannie Carson 
@ Festival Of Stars—Ford reruns 
@ Encore Theater—Reruns from G-E 
10:00 @ Gunsmoke—Adult Westerns 
© Passport To Adventure—via Romero 
10:30 @ High Finance—Dennis James quiz 
@ Your Hit Parade—Returns 9/8 


6:30 @ You Are There—History alive 
7:30 @ [8] Jack Benny—New series 9/23 
@ Circus Boy—Premieres 9/23. 
@ Film Festival—British film 
8:30 @ [8] Ed Sullivan Show—Elvis Presley 
@ Steve Allen Show—Variety 
9:00 @ G-E Theater—New series 9/23. 
© Goodyear-Alcoa Playhouse—Live 
hour 
@ [8] Original Amateur Hour 
9:30 @ Alfred Hitchcock Presents—Supense 
10:00 @ $64,000 Challenge—Foxy quiz 
@ Loretta Young Show—Dramas. 9/9, 
“Take Care of Your Child”; 9/16, “The 
Years Between”; 9/23, “Saigon”; 9/30, 
“Little League.” z 
10:30 @ [8] What’s My Line?—Job game 
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; (Continued from page 51) 
Edie a long-stemmed rose every month on 
the twelfth, their wedding date. He’s the 

doting kind of father who spends ninety 

_ percent of his free time with the children. 

Around the family table he exchanges a 

look with Edie that means: “There’s more 

_ fun in two kids than in ten blocks of night 
- clubs.” The ‘daughters are Betty, nine, 

and Kip, seven. Both are brunette, pretty 
and precocious. Unfortunately, they are 
also confirmed French-fried-potato smug- 
glers. 

“Tuesday is cook’s night out, so we 
usually take the kids to a restaurant,” 
Ernie explains. “Last time, as usual, 

- they ordered French-fries with their 

chicken. But, by the time it was served, 
they had stuffed themselves with rolls. 
They had no appetite for the chicken. 
Only for the potatoes. So we put our 
collective foot down and said they had to 
eat the chicken first—which they didn’t. 
Then I asked the waiter to put the chick- 
en in a bag, so we could take it home. 
And guess what Kippy’s doing? She’s 
frantically wedging French-fried potatoes 
under the skin of her chicken.” 

_ contract with them: ‘We the undersigned, 

Betty and Kippy Kovacs, agree on_ this 
_ tenth day of the eighth month of nineteen- 

_ hundred-and-fifty-six to abide by the 
rules and laws herein referring to the 

consumption of rolls and potatoes in 

_ quantities as specified in consideration of 

our ability to consume and digest propor- 
tionate amounts of .. .’ Well, it went on 
that way and Kippy, an innocent, was 
about to sign when Betty, older and skep- 

' tical, asked: ‘Does this mean that we'll 

_ have to eat our meat?’ I told her that it 
did, and she refused to sign.” 

The Kovacs always eat together, but 
usually at home. Ernie has a seventeen- 
room duplex penthouse. It’s literally a 
castle in the sky. As you enter, you walk 
into a hallway filled with medieval para- 

phernalia: A suit of armour, battle axes, 
lances, a pope’s chair, shields, breast 

_ plates, authentic cannons—and cannon 
' balls. Ernie is a collector of medieval 

armament and old firearms. 

Off the main hall, on the first floor, are 
the family bedrooms and the children’s 
‘playroom. Throughout, the furniture is 

_ antique. There are impressive busts and 
_ gold-scrolled mirrors ‘and bare-cheeked 
_ cherubs and bandy-legged tables. In the 

children’s playroom—in addition to dolls 
and toys and a pair of parakeets—there is 
a ballet bar and a huge wall-mirror for 
home study. There are eight bathrooms 
scattered throughout the duplex. There 
is a gold one for Edie, a blue one for the 

' kids, and, for Ernie, a black one—so he 

can wipe his hands on the wall. The 

' master bedroom itself is a royal blue 
_room. Ernie dresses there, but he sleeps 
only briefly. 

_ Ernie seldom sleeps more than one and 
a half to three hours a night. He’s been 
going on this way for years. His current 

schedule calls for him to be at the WABC 

‘studios—ABC Radio’s flagship station—at 

‘six on weekday mornings, for a three- 
hour stint. At nine he is off the air and, 
until just recently, he was then rushing 

_to Radio City for his NBC-TV telecast at 

ten-thirty. Three Monday nights out of 

four he fills the hour vacated by Sid 

Caesar. Usually, he gets back to his of- 

fice at four-thirty in the afternoon and 

works until six at the typewriter. From 
six to eight-thirty, he is at dinner and 
play with the kids and Edie. From eight- 
thirty until two or three in the morning, 
he is back at the typewriter. Says Edie: 
“This is my only complaint about Ernie— 


Ernie continues, “I tried to draw up a | 
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STOP PAIN INSTANTLY 


COMBAT INFECTION- 
WITH soon ROMOTE HEALING 


Campho-Phenique : 


(PRoNouNCcED CAM-FO-FIN-EEK ) 


“ex FEVER BLISTERS 


; GOLD SORES,GUM BOILS 


Not only do fever blisters heal faster, but the same thing hap- 
pens when Campho-Phenique is used on cold sores, gum boils. 
Wonderfully soothing too, for minor burns, poison ivy, itching 
of insect bites. And Campho-Phenique is a highly effective, 


Campho- 
Phenique 


PAIM- RELIEVING 
ANTISEPTIC 4 


pain-relieving antiseptic for minor cuts and scratches from con E55- UOHE 
paring knives, can openers, tin cans, etc. Used on pimples, [,,, i#iea J 
4 tise or srenree "4 


Campho-Phenique helps prevent their spread and re-infection. 


LEARN AT HOME 


@ to be a Nurse’s Aide 

J @ Practical Nurse 

| 4 4 @ or Infant Nurse 

Prepare in spare time for a fascinating, high-pay career. 


Thousands of men and women, 18-60, are graduates of 
this physician-endorsed course. High school not required, 


BE A BEAUTY ADVISOR 


I Show You How 


Previous experience unnecessary. Make 
1 as much as $5.00 in one hour just advis- 
| ing friends and neighborson proper use of 
s famous Studio Girl Hollywood Cosmetics. 


Become an expert with only a few hours study. 5 
aaryema~ All information free. If you send name today Easy padee sete aoisenG es ie a STth year, 
(PGoaranteed by © I will also send free samples—no charge now = 
Good Housekee, or at any other time. Send your name to me Dept. 210, 25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, fll. 


8 arpernsts Harry Taylor, President, at address below. Please send me free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


STUDIO GIRL HOLLYWOOD COSMETICs | 2° 
DEPT. 38610 GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA | Cify———_Siate 


D f No Nagging 
Petes Tinubiel Backache Means a 


FREE BOOK—Explains Related Good Night’s Sleep 


Chronic Ai Iments Nagging backache, headache, or muscular aches and 
pains may come on with over-exertion, emotional up- 
sets or day to day stress and strain, And folks who 
eat and drink unwisely sometimes suffer mild bladder 
irritation...with that restless, uncomfortable feeling. 
If you are miserable and worn out because of 
these discomforts, Doan’s Pills often help by their 
pain relieving action, by their soothing effect to ease 
bladder irritation, and by their mild diuretic action 
through the kidneys—tending to increase the output 
Learn about Colon troubles, Stomach con- of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. 
ditions, Piles and other rectal conditions. Soif nagging backache makes you feel dragged-out, 


Age 


Causes, effects and treatment, 130-page book miserable, with restless, sleepless nights, don’t wait, 


sent FREE. McCleary Clinic and Hospital, try Doan’s Pills, get the same happy relief millions 
1023 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs 3, Mo. have enjoyed for over 60 years. Ask for new, large, 
economy sizeandsavemoney. Get Doan’s Pills today ! 


New Way to Remove Dandruff 


New concentrated DANDRICIDE RINSE releases anti-dandruff 
action no ordinary tonic or shampoo can duplicate 


WHY HAVE DANDRUFF? Tonight, you can Concentrated to last longer! Easy to use! 
hhaye a cleaner scalp, healthier looking hair, Because it’s concentrated, you get 12 Dandricide 
gleaming with a soft clean sheen! rinses in a $1.00 bottle. Just mix with water as 
_ ae * . directed, rinse and that’s all! Get Dandricide at 
With new Dandricide, loose itchy dandruff is grup and department stores, beauty and barber 
removed instantly with a unique anti-dandruff, shops. : 
scalp conditioning rinse action! 


Old fashioned dandruff “tonics” or shampoos 
may merely dissolve dandruff scales, only to have 
them return in a few days. New Dandricide rinses 
loose dandruff OUT...really cleans the scalp 
...+ fights the fast return of unsightly, itchy dan- 
druff as no tonic or shampoo can! 
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he never knows when to stop w 


Ernie wakes at 4:30 am. He wakes 


happy, but there is no one to try it on 
except Lou Pack, a cabdriver. Lou and 
Ernie have an arrangement. Lou comes 


up to the apartment about five, lets him- 


self in and starts breakfast: “Lou’s been 
cooking the eggs and I’ve been doing the 
coffee and bacon. We switched recently 
and the coffee is turning out better, but 
Lou brags about it too much.” 

After breakfast, Lou drives Ernie to the 
ABC studios. But first, he leaves a note 
or a couple of clippings in the kitchen 
for Edie. Lou Pack is one of the many 
people who belong to the “I Love Edie 
Adams Club.” Edie, a beautiful blonde, 
is famous for her beautiful disposition. 

“Edie is a doll of dolls,” says Ernie. 
“She could teach angels. She has no 
temperament. She can be exhausted, and 
the orchestra crosses her up, and she is 
still smiling. She doesn’t break down; 
she breaks up. Other day on the show, 
the cue boy held his card upside down. 
She didn’t fluster or fume. She laughed.” 

She is a gal of considerable talent. 
George Abbott, who cast her as Eileen in 
the Broadway stage hit, “Wonderful 
Town,” describes her as: “A beautiful girl 
with a wonderful voice—but her greatest 
assets are sincerity and versatility.” 


Edie was born Edith Enke in Kingston, 
a town in Pennsylvania Dutch territory, 
but her family later moved to Tenafly, 
New Jersey. She began studying voice 
at an early age and went on to the Juil- 
liard School of Music and the Columbia 
University School of Dramatic Arts, with 
opera in mind. When she tried her voice 
at pop songs, she wound up on Arthur 
Godfrey’s Talent Scouts program. She 
didn’t win—but her showing led to a job 
in Philadelphia, where she met and 
worked with Ernie at WPTZ. 

Ernie was born in Trenton, New Jersey. 
He is one of two sons. His brother Tom 
works as a civilian for the Air Force. 
Ernie was the first and only one in the 
family to show an interest in show busi- 
ness. In high school, he sang in operettas 
and did so well that he was offered seven 
scholarships. He took to singing in stock 
and working in summer theaters. In the 
first year, he advanced so rapidly as an 
artist that he achieved a paying job—in 
a drug store. (At the time, Ernie was 
also the sole support of his mother.) 
After a while, Ernie ran out of patience 
with his job—and the store ran out of 
cigars—so they parted company. He 
again joined up with a stock company. 
But he was working hard and eating lit- 
tle and, when he took ill in 1939, he 
nearly died. He went to the hospital 
with pneumonia and pleurisy, and he was 
there eighteen months. 

“T didn’t have a cent, for three of those 
eighteen months,” he recalls. “I was at 
the city hospital on Welfare Island. I 
guess there were a couple hundred in the 
ward. And you see a lot of heartbreaking 
things in a place like that. It’s terrible, 
too, when you're young and confined to 
bed for such a long time. The good side 
to it was that I began to listen to good 
music on the radio. That was the first I 
really had a chance to listen to as much 
as I wanted. I read a book a day.” 

He finally left the hospital in 1941 and 
eventually got into radio. In Trenton and 
Philadelphia, he worked as a disc jockey, 
special events director, and news an- 
nouncer. He was good at either. He won 
the H. P. Davis Award for his reporting 
and an invitation from NBC to bring his 
“Barly Eyeball Fraternal Marching So- 
ciety” to New York. That was in 1951. 
On September 12, 1954, he and Edie were 
married. At the time, she was touring 
with “Wonderful Town” in Texas. They 
skipped across the border to the office of 


York and ambassador to Mexic 


f°) former mayo 


0. 
“Bill made all the arrangements,” Edie 
recalls. “The ceremony was in Spanish 
and he stood behind us and whispered, 
‘Now you say, ‘Si, Edie.’” 

They had a wonderful honeymoon in 
Mexico—which was lucky, since it was 
their last vacation until spring of this 
past year, when all four Kovacs took sev- 
enteen days abroad. 

“Now that was something for you,” 
Ernie says. “We flew over and planned 
to travel light. A couple dresses apiece 
for Edie and the kids. I had a couple of 
dacron shirts made. We figured maybe 
two or three bags for the lot of us. Well, 
we walked out with ten suitcases. We 
came back with fourteen, plus an over- 
size duffel bag.” 

Ernie continues: “The kids were a riot. 
We were in a gondola and there was a 
high-class, high-cost guide explaining the 
sights of Venice. The kids looked like 
they were hunched over, taking in every 
word, but there was something suspicious 
about them and I investigated. They 
were reading American comic books.” 

Ernie confiscated the books and told the 
children to show more interest in the 
view of Venice. They did, almost immedi- 
ately, and pointed intuitively to a build- 
ing on the bank. 

“What's that?” Betty asked. 

“That is a cinema,” the guide said. 

“Daddy, can we?” 

Ernie grins and recalls, “That’s what we 
did, too. We got out of the Gondola and 
went to see a movie. It was, of course, all 
in Italian.” 

The children are by Ernie’s first mar- 
riage. Ernie and Edie are devoted to them, 
and he exults in Edie’s relationship with 
them. He says, “You know I’ve never seen 
her curry their favor. It’s easy to win a 
child’s immediate affection by giving him 
all the candy or anything else he wants, 
but Edie takes the sane approach. Modera- 
tion. Judgment. On the other hand she 
doesn’t mind overexerting herself. 

“ve seen her leave the studio, dead 
tired, and she says that she’s going shop- 
ping. I tell her to go home and rest. She 
says, ‘One little stop in town.’ I tell her 
no. She says, ‘I need some things.’ I tell 
her to order by phone. She tells me that 
she can’t. That evening she creeps into the 
apartment loaded with bundles. She won’t 
open them. Not right away. She’s afraid 
of my Hungarian temper. But, a few days 
later, she begins to open the boxes—and, 
of course, they are all clothes and toys 
for the kids.” 

Ernie’s “hot Hungarian temper” is like 
a match lit in a high wind. It is about 
that hot and lasts about that long. “We 
know he’s just letting off steam,” says 
Edie, “and give him the polite, quiet 
treatment. We know that, a minute later, 
he will be laughing again.” 

Ernie works on the second floor of the 
duplex, and it is also on the second floor 
that the Kovacs have their dining and 
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peting is gold, the ap 
walls deep brown. Erni is 
nished in “Kovacs cat : 


the room is panelled in antique wo 
it has acquired books, a tape re 
portable television set, 
Schultz, 
thirty antique pistols, dozens of boxes of 
cigars, miniature cannons, plaques, an 
electric typewriter, records, phonograph, 
and a lot of other stuff—and persons. Be- 


a cat named 


sides the Kovacs themselves, there are 


seven other people contributing to the 
servicing of the household. — = 
Outside the office is a room which would 
be called a sun-porch if it had been built 
at street level. Here the Kovacs keep 
porch furniture and a glass-topped table 
for dining during mild months. On the 
roof terrace, there are more lounging 
chairs and a wading pool for the kids. 
The terrace overlooks Central Park. Below 
is the huge, glassy reservoir and the park 
tennis courts. Ernie never cared much for 
sprinting around reservoirs, but he has 
played a lot of tennis. ; 
“When we had to go across town to the 


courts, we played,” he says. “Now that I 


can almost breathe on the courts, I don’t 
have time.” 

“T haven’t even had time to learn to 
cook,” Edie notes. “I’m good on break- 
fast. I can make fine scrambled eggs. And 
I make good desserts. My mother was a 


very good cook, but I wasn’t allowed to 


do the turkey or roast. I received instruc- 
tion only in pies and cookies.” When it 
comes to comedy, Edie says fervently, 
“Ernie’s taught me everything I know. 
He’s the boss.” 


Working together creates no extra-mari- 
tal tension, although Ernie thinks he is a 
little hard on Edie. “Because I demand 
more. I know what she can do. She is a 


wonderful performer and will go very, | 


very far in the business.” 


Ernie is basically easygoing and easy | 
to get along with, in spite of his singular 
hobby and habit. The habit is smoking. | 
He burns up eighteen or twenty big cigars | 
a day. They are made of especially fine | 
tobacco and give true cause for com- | 
plaint. Edie says, “I never thought I'd get | 
used to them—but, if I’m out of town, I | 


really miss the smell of Ernie’s after- 


dinner cigar. And he’s very thoughtful | 


about cold cigars. Those are the ones that 
really smell up a room. Ernie never leaves 
one in an open tray.” : 

His hobby or avocation is wiring things. 
He will wire floor lamps, chandeliers, 
radios—anything and everything. He has 
wired up what is, quite likely, the most 
complicated hi-fi system in the country. 


“T can’t figure it out,” Edie says. “I 
know that it runs into all of our television | 
Ive tried to turn it | 


and radio receivers. 
on, but Ernie has knobs on two sides of 
the room so that you’re running from 
one wall to another to adjust the volume 


and tone. No one understands the system, | 


except Ernie.” 

The two of them get out together about 
once in two months. Every seventh Fri- 
day, they go to the theater. They do, how- 
ever, make every effort to keep work 


rder, 
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a_ half-dozen flintlock rifles, — 


from interfering with the children’s week- 
ends. In the summer, the four of them go 
to a beach motel. In winter, they visit the 
zoo and museums or go to a matinee. 
Sunday morning, they regularly go to the 
Central Presbyterian Church, where the 
children sing in the choir. fee | 

“That’s about it,” says Ernie. “The kind 
of life we lead and the kind of work 
hours we keep might seem pretty dull . . . 
but we like it—and I’m very serious about 
that.’ And that is the importance of 
Ernie’s being earnest. 
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Man of Many Talents 


(Continued from page 29) 
amazing how well one can get along with- 
out walking.” 

Amazing is the proper word for Mr. 
Godfrey’s talents. A few of the things 
for which he has demonstrated a skill are 
ice skating, cycling, judo, and even walk- 
ing a tight rope. He is a successful busi- 
ness man. Among his interests are the 
Kenilworth Hotel and Sortilege Perfume. 
There is the farm—with his family and his 


cattle and horses. He is the country’s top 


radio-TV entertainer. And then there is 
the airman. Outside of birds and bats, 
there are few things that can get off the 
ground which Arthur hasn’t flown. He 
has checked out in a blimp, jets, one-, 
two- and four-engine planes, fighters and 
bombers, helicopters and gliders. 

More than this, he is one of the nation’s 
authorities on air power. He traces his 
fascination with flying back to childhood. 
“Like a million other kids, I was fas- 
cinated by the accounts of the dogfights 
of the First World War led by Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker. I got my first ride in 
a Navy flying boat at Norfolk, Virginia. 
I was an apprentice seaman then. I began 
to live for the day that I'd have money 
enough to get some lessons.” 

In 1930, he was making fifty bucks a 
week as an: announcer in Washington, 
D. C., and began to get off the ground in 
a glider. On September 26, 1931, he was on 
his way out to the flying school at Con- 
gressional Field when he smashed up. 
Arthur was tooling along at fifty miles 
per hour when a truck swung into his 
lane. Arthur suffered forty fractures, in- 
cluding the smashed hip. He was in the 
hospital for months. He came back to 
work on crutches. But, before he could 
walk or drive again, he was back at the 
field flying. 

When World War II broke out, Arthur 
had considerable air time and it broke 
his heart that his disability kept him out 
of the services. Finally, through a friend, 
he got his plea to the White House. Arthur 
was commissioned into the Navy by Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who 
commented, “At least Godfrey can walk. 
Vm the Commander-in-Chief, and I can’t 
even get out of this chair.” But, of course, 
the hip kept Arthur from line duty. After 
the war, and with the end of gasoline 
rationing, he began flying again. 

And the man he had idolized as a boy 
became one of his finest friends. That 
would be Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, head 
of Eastern Airlines. Capt. Rickenbacker 
sold Arthur a retired DC-3 at book value 
in 1950. Arthur had it completely rebuilt, 
better than new, and his wife Mary took 
on the interior-decorating chores, for the 
DC-3 is practically a second home for 
Arthur. 

The DC-3 seats fourteen, plus its Cap- 
tain Arthur Godfrey and his First Officer 
Frank La Vigna. When Arthur isn’t in the 
pilot’s seat, he can walk back to a desk 
or stretch out on one of two divans. His 
desk is walnut, and there is a matching 
cabinet. There is a telephone to the down- 
stairs world. Arthur, enroute to his farm, 
uses the phone frequently for business 
calls, or merely to phone his office and 
tell the gals to knock off early. Arthur 
favors blue and white. His horses carry 
blue and white, and his barns are blue 


» and white. The same colors cover the out- 
' side of his planes and decorate the in- 


teriors. 
Perhaps the high point in recent years 


| was the day Arthur got his Navy wings. 
' And there is a story. Although he had 


6,000 air hours and a reserve commission, 
the Navy continued to deny him the 
privilege of flying naval aircraft. Then, 


on Armed Forces Day of 1950, the Air 
Force invited the Redhead to co-pilot a 
jet trainer. After he had demonstrated 
his ability to the Air Force, they half- 
seriously invited him to drop his Naval 
Reserve commission and join them. 
Arthur immediately mentioned this on 
his program and he was just minutes off 
the air when the Secretary of Navy called 
from Washington to say that he hoped 
Arthur was joking. But Arthur laid it on 
the line. As a result, he went to the naval 
base at Pensacola for instruction. 

But again they tried to talk him out of 
it. They told him the course took six 
weeks and he had only two weeks to give. 
And they said he was too old. The average 
age of the students was twenty-five. 
Arthur was forty-seven, and he wasn’t 
average. While other students flew three 
hours a day, Arthur flew nine. At night, 
his head felt like a beehive—but he did 
what had seemed impossible. 

Four years later, in June of 1954, he 
gave up his naval commission. This was a 
serious and heartbreaking decision, for his 
allegiance to the Navy had begun when 
he enlisted for seaman service at the age 
of seventeen. His reason for resigning was 
strictly patriotism. He said, “I’m sad about 
quitting, but I feel that I can best serve 
the interests of this country without affili- 
ation with any of the services. I want to 
be free to go around to all of them and 
find out what they’re all about.” 

And he has done just that. From Air 
Secretary Harold E. Talbott he received 
a citation for “creating an informed public 
opinion about air power.” Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, Senate leader from Texas, has 
reported: “I spent two delightful days 
with Arthur Godfrey this past fall in 
Texas, at which time, at his own expense 
and on his own time, he came to discuss 
the air power situation in the United 
States and in the world. I think he is very 
well informed, is a lovable gentleman and 
is extremely patriotic.” 

Arthur makes about fifteen speeches 
a year, and he writes his own speeches. 
(He hasn’t employed a writer in any 
capacity for better than a year.) He has 
done many other things that dramatize. his 
interest in the Air Force. Last year, he 
donated $100,000 to the Air Forces Aid 
Society. With his cast, he flew six thousand 
miles across Arctic wilderness to deliver 
a New Year show at our air base in 
Thule, Greenland. That was in 1954. On 
his program. this past spring, he discussed 
a special report on the Strategic Air 
Command with such enthusiasm that Air 
Force Magazine got more than 160,000 re- 
quests for reprints. 

Around two or three o'clock, Thurs- 
day afternoon, Arthur leaves his CBS 
office to drive out to Teterboro Airport 
in New Jersey. In either his Beechcraft 
Bonanza or his DC-3—depending on the 
weather—he heads for family and home in 
Leesburg, Virginia. When the blue and 
white ship sets down, it is met by his 
wife Mary, a lovely blonde. Usually, his 
daughter Pat is there, too. It is a few 
minutes’ drive to the farmhouse, a sixty- 
year-old, six-bedroom, red brick build- 
ing on top of Cacotin Ridge. In front of 
the house is the swimming pool and, be- 
yond that, an incredibly beautiful view of 
the valleys and hills of the famous Blue 
Ridge range. It represents peace, sweet 
fresh air, a complete change of pace. 

Arthur’s land spreads over two thousand 
acres and the major part of it is given 
over to farming. While tenant farmers 
deal in crops, Arthur himself raises beef 
cattle. He has about 500 head, mostly 
white-face Herefords crossed with Brah- 
mas. The barns and equipment are beauti- 
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ful and modern. Arthur himself contrib- 
uted an invention that feeds 250 cattle 
at a time with the press of a button. 
There are, of course, stables for his famous 
horses, and there is an indoor ice-skating 
rink which was converted to a television 
studio for his horse show from the farm. 
But Arthur is no gentleman—no “gentle- 
man farmer,” that is. He resents the ex- 
pression, for the farm is not a toy, not 
an income tax deduction. The farm makes 
money, and of this he is proud. It is 
characteristic of Arthur that he doesn’t 
like waste. 

“Tll tell you how Arthur relaxes on the 
farm,” one of the cast does’ tell you, after 
a weekend there. “He works. He runs the 
tractor or cultivator. I know. He wore 
me out in a half-hour. You can wear out, 
just following him around.” 


His farm work seldom begins until Fri- 
day. Thursday evening is spent at dinner 
with the family, catching up on news of 
the kids and farm. After dinner, there is 
more talk and a cigar and bed by eleven. 
Friday morning, there is one more broad- 
cast from his study, a small room with 
little more than a few books and a desk. 
Sometimes, Arthur wakes to a cup of tea 
just minutes before the show goes on— 
wrapped in a robe and still yawning when 
the mike is opened. Most mornings, from 
the first of May to early November, he 
goes from bed to the pool. “It’s great for 
your circulation,” he says, “and you 
either wake up or drown.” When he does 
dress, it is either in work clothes or for 
riding, or in a sport shirt as brilliant as 
the things he kids Tony Marvin about. 
In his mouth is usually a pipe or cigar. 

The whole Godfrey family tries to get 
together on special holidays, like Christ- 
mas, and during summer vacations. It is 
then that Arthur gets to see his three- 
year-old granddaughter Diane. Diane lives 
in San Francisco, where Arthur’s older 
son, Richard, is a sportscaster at KCBS. 
Arthur, one-time divorced, has been 
married to Mary Bourke, daughter of an 
Army doctor, since February of 1938. 
Their children are Arthur Michael, six- 
teen, and Patricia Ann, fourteen. Mike, 
about Arthur’s height, is dark and hand- 
some. Mike learned to drive a tractor on 
the farm when he was about seven and 
worked as a farmhand during summer 
at one dollar a day. Until-a year or so 
ago, he and Pat attended the public school 
in Leesburg. Pat is a blond beauty who 
shares her parents’ love for horses but 
knows something about sewing and bak- 
ing, too. Outside of nurses at birth, Arthur 
and Mary have taken complete responsi- 
bility for raising the kids. 

When Arthur and Mary met, she was a 
stenographer for NBC in Washington, 
D.C., and Arthur was an announcer. 
Occasionally, he and his uke took her for 
a canoe ride. But, more often, their court- 
ing dates were spent on horseback. This 
was a love they shared from the begin- 
ning. She was raised on a horse, for her 
father was a medical officer in the caval- 
ry. Arthur’s interest derived from his 
father, too. Although his father was a 
magazine editor and sportswriter for The 
New York Times, his first devotion was 
to hackney ponies and he went broke 
publishing a magazine on the subject. 
Arthur, although solvent, hasn’t had much 
better luck with his racing stable. His 
chief hope, a $38,500-colt titled Lord 
Willin’, never did live up to expectations. 
He would race and quit. He proved to be 
a little too fond of other horses. Finally, 
horses never get bursitis—but Lord Willin’ 
did. So far as horse racing goes, Godfrey 


: has had the luck of Crosby. 
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When it comes to horsemanship, how- 
ever, it is another story. Mary and teen- 
aged Pat have won many ribbons. Arthur 
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put ona dressage exhibition with his palo-_ 


mino stallion, Cacotin Gold, that won the 
unstinted admiration of every sports- 


‘writer in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Wash- 


ington, D. C. and New York City. 

In dressage, the discipline and coordi- 
nation of horse and rider reaches the 
finest point. The horse is directed by the 
imperceptible movement of the little 
fingers. If the judges spot the slightest 
shift of the rider’s hands or feet, he is 
disqualified. Arthur was two years on his 
Virginia farm sharpening up his horse- 
manship for the exhibition. It was at the 
67th National Horse Show at Madison 
Square Garden that the social set gathered, 
in minks and diamonds and top hats. 
Sorrel-thatched Mr. Godfrey and Goldie 
had them all pounding their palms. 

One of the other great pleasures in 
Arthur’s life is hunting. Two or three 
times a year, he enplanes for Michigan 
to join the “Cashmere Club.” The Club 
includes industrial and political leaders, 
VIP’s like Defense Secretary C. EH. Wilson 
and Air Force General Curtis LeMay. 
For a week, they rough it. They do their 
own cooking and cleaning and washing. It 
was an act of Arthur’s which led to the 
naming of the group. Because of the ex- 
treme cold on some trips, Arthur pre- 
sented each member with suits of cash- 
mere underwear. 

Arthur is an exceptional marksman. He 
has an innate skill for this kind of thing. 
They tell the story of the time a champion 
archer appeared on the show. Arthur 
asked to try his hand at it and dumb- 
founded everyone by knocking off a 
couple of bulls-eyes. It was the first time 
he’d ever held a real bow and arrow. 


Around the farm, however, he seldom 
uses a gun. He went on the air once to 
criticize a posse that was out after a 
bear. Arthur said, “All that bear wants 
is a few berries. He should be left alone.” 
But muskrats dig holes in the pasture and 
holes break horses’ legs. When Arthur 
hunts muskrats, it is something to see. A 
muskrat, so distant and small that it can’t 
be seen by the naked eye, Arthur picks 
off with a scope-sight. 

His interest in natural preservation is 
no phoney. He practices what he preaches. 
Five-hundred acres of woodland on his 
farm have been set aside as a refuge for 
game of all kinds. He has built a couple 


of dams and stocked them with bass. He 


has set aside one hundred and fifty acres 
for a deer park. 

Obviously, most of Arthur’s hobbies and 
interests call for physical activity. He has 
one quiet hobby, and that is photography. 
He shoots footage of hunting trips and the 
kids and the show, and keeps a projector 
on hand to entertain the family. His real 
passion, however, is gin rummy. If neigh- 
bors are visiting, the evening is usually 
spent at Hearts or gin rummy. But it is a 
quiet weekend, and that is the point of 
the farm—to get away from the guff and 
fishbowl existence in the city. Late Sun- 
day afternoon, he climbs back into the 
plane and heads back to New York and 
to the major part of his life, for Arthur 
Godfrey is, first of all, a showman. 

In New York, Arthur lives alone. He 
has an apartment which is a block away 
from the East River. He employs a house- 
keeper to keep the place neat—and to 
keep water steaming for tea. Actually, 
Arthur spends few hours in his apartment. 
He is there to change clothes or sleep. 
He’s admittedly a “slow waker,” and gets 
out of the apartment just minutes before 
the morning broadcast. After the morn- 
ing broadcast on Monday, he is usually 
in conference on the Wednesday-night 
show. Monday night, he does Talent 
Scouts. Tuesday afternoon, rehearsal be- 
gins for the Wednesday-night show and it 


rehearsal and the show its 
show, there is a production 
the following week’s program. This is th 
skimpiest kind of -outline of his hours 
for they are crammed with work. Nearly 


always, he eats in his office and even 


catches his weekly haircut there. He is a 
man of rare vitality who can refresh 
himself with a five-minute catnap. 

There was a small tempest last spring 
“when CBS mistakenly announced that the 
Wednesday-night show would fade. “My 
goodness,” Godfrey grins, “I was in Flori- 
da when the news broke, and you never 
saw such a commotion. I had to get on 
the phone with all the sponsors to assure 
them I’d have a show Wednesday nights 
next season. CBS just misunderstood 
something I’ve been complaining about for 
three years.” He wanted to dump the 
format. “In its present form, it’s too much 
work. I want to find something different, 
something that will be as interesting as 
Talent Scouts and my morning shows.” 


Some of the innovations will be motion 


pictures made of water-skiing—and of 


Arthur himself demonstrating a helicopter. 
And he has filmed sailing maneuvers 
from a helicopter. These, too, you are 
likely to see, as well as the results of his 
trip planned for next spring. In March, he 
will fly to Africa and he expects to shoot 
with gun and camera. However, you will 


continue to see great “live” entertainers, — 


for Arthur can pick them. He never in- 
dulges in boasting, but Carmel Quinn and 
the McGuire Sisters and Pat Boone are 
proof that he knows how to pick them. 

But, when the sponsors insisted he 
carry on with the Wednesday-night show, 
they weren’t buying showmanship alone. 
They were buying something that can’t be 
merchandised — warmth, personality, 
whimsey and heart. And more eloquent 
than Arthur’s sponsors are his listeners. 
They watch and listen to him from birth 
to death. 

A little girl got her first polio injection 
with a live TV camera staring at her. 
Told to smile for her mother, the lass 
said, “She won’t see. Shel be watching 
Arthur Godfrey and I wish I were, too.” 
A nine-year-old boy in Greenfield, Ohio, 


who was to die weeks later, watched 


Arthur while getting his blood transfusion 
and wrote, “I almost shook the needle out 
laughing at one of your jokes.” A woman 
from South River, New Jersey, wrote 
CBS, “My mother passed away two 
months ago. She always watched Arthur 
Godfrey and laughed all the time he was 
on. Believe me, as long as I see or hear 
or read about Arthur, I will never forget 
how much happiness he brought her. 
There must be a good many people like 
Mother to whom he brings happiness that 
money can’t buy.” 


Much of the Godfrey charm is said to 
_be inherited from his mother, who, at 


seventy-four, is a wonderful woman with 
a grand sense of fun. She is well-educated, 
an excellent pianist and soprano, who 
once had ambitions for the concert stage. 
She married at twenty and her life was 
devoted to her family, though she never 
lost her love of music and poetry. She 


has composed many songs and one of her 


marches is featured by Andre Koste- 
lanetz. She is always on the go, goes 


abroad once a year, and generally travels — 


almost as much as her eldest son. 

To Arthur there is nothing mysterious 
about the Godfrey charm. He goes to the 
heart of the matter. He is no phoney. It 
is as he said when he addressed a Na- 
tional Banquet of the Junior Achieve- 
ment League. “The thing to remember is 
that, all along the way, you will meet 


friends who will help you. And the secret 


of making friends is to love people.” 


‘ Mey Sona, 


the 


(Continued from page 49) 
there is no note of nervous anxiety in 
their handling of Cynthia. But one feels 
immediately a deep and thoughtful con- 
cern for the future of their little family. 

Part of that concern is for finding ways 
to welcome the ‘tiny newcomer warmly 
and smoothly into the household without 
upsetting small Cynthia or her schedule. 
A carefully coordinated routine, for all 
members of the family, is a major aspect of 
Mary’s formula for a serene, well-ordered 
household. Here, her professional experi- 
ence helps immeasurably. Cues, quick 
changes and split-second timing are sec- 
ond nature to this bright young star who 
Was a radio singer in her teens... a Hol- 
lywood personage at twenty ... and who 
has been delighting TV audiences for the 
past five years in Search For Tomorrow. 
‘Things just have to be synchronized in 
our house,” says Mary, “or we’d never get 
off to work!” 

Early rising presents no problems for 
Richard and Mary. Mary—whose Holly- 
_ wood training, she says, “makes a baby’s 
six-o’clock bottle seem like a mid-morning 
snack”—is planning to give the wee new- 
comer his (or her) early feeding and have 
the baby tucked back in the bassinet be- 
fore Cynthia wakes up at seven ... so 
she needn’t feel snubbed or slighted. At 
seven-ten, Richard—who likes to define an 
alarm clock as “an almost obsolete instru- 
ment found useful in households where 
there are no children”—gets started on his 
shave and shower. Meanwhile, Mary 
dresses herself and Cynthia and applies 
her make-up while the little girl plays 
blithely about the dressing table. 

“The only trouble with this,” sighs Mary 
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_ in mock despair, “is that Cynthia has ‘dis- 
covered’ dresser drawers and her favorite 
_ trick is to drape my most fragile nylons 
_ around her neck as a sort of stole!” 
_ The camera now turns to the Krolik 
kitchen, where Eloise—cook, nursemaid 
and family friend—is starting breakfast. 
Cynthia has her pablum and orange juice 
here, while Mommy and Daddy have cof- 
' fee and newspapers in the adjoining room 
—which they vacate at 7:45. This is Cyn- 
thia’s cue to enter the wide, sunny room 
and begin her morning routine of scatter- 
ing about toys and digging up the potted 
plants. The dining room becomes her 
_ playroom, where she potters happily till 
Eloise is ready to take her to the park. 
_ When the new baby arrives, the dining 
room will be his—or hers—“because it’s 
within earshot of us at night.” In the day- 
time, the old-fashioned wicker bassinet 
(inherited from an uncle and still used by 
Cynthia when she visits Grandmother 
Krolik) will be wheeled into Cynthia’s 
room. Cynthia is already getting into the 
habit of taking her afternoon nap in Mary’s 
room on the big, wide bed which she adores 
(possibly because of the proximity of those 
dresser drawers?) . . . so she won’t have 
the feeling that she’s been evicted from 
“her” room, or that a little interloper has 
invaded her privacy! The two children will 
share the same nursery room but only in 
‘Stragetically planned shifts. 
_ This intricate plotting and scene-shifting 
might seem a bit involved to the average 
young parent. But, to Mary, they’re as 
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easy as breathing and the results run off 
as smoothly as a well-rehearsed scene 
from Search For Tomorrow. In fact, Joanne 
Tate’s unfailingly gentle, sympathetic 
manner toward her on-camera daughter 
Patti—played by Lynn Loring—is very 
clearly reflected in Mary’s easy approach 
to little Cynthia. “Pussy,” says Mary, 
using her own pet name for twelve-year- 
old Lynn, “has helped me a lot in under- 
standing children and in being relaxed 
with them. On top of that, she’s the world’s 
best baby sitter!” 

For her part, Lynn Loring finds Cyn- 
thia “absolutely adorable” and is willing 
to baby-sit at the drop of a small bonnet. 
Perhaps one reason for Lynn’s proprietary 
air toward the Kroliks’ first-born is that 
she was on hand to make things smoother 
for Mary right up to the day when Cyn- 
thia was born. 

“At that point in Search For Tomor- 
row,’ Mary explains, “I had not yet mar- 
ried Arthur Tate, and my condition just 
couldn’t be written into the script. Usually, 
the cameraman would simply shoot me 
from the shoulders up. But one day, about 
a month before Cynthia’s arrival, they de- 
cided to do a full-length view of me in 
my wedding dress, being married to 
Arthur! This might have been a bit awk- 
ward, except that Lynn—like the wonder- 
ful little trouper she is—kept maneuvering 
to stand between me and the camera. 
(She came about up to my chest, so every- 
thing looked completely normal, and I 
was a perfectly presentable bride!”) 

Now, a year later, Lynn is again on hand 
to offer Mary aid and affection as she waits 
for her second baby. And this time the 
baby is very much a part of the story 
... the first time, says Mary, that such a 
device has been tried on live TV. 


Like Mary, herself, Joanne Tate is the 


kind of person who adopts a business-as- 
usual attitude toward her pregnancy. She 
goes cheerfully on about her work as hos- 
tess of the Motor Haven, giving her full 
measure of help to her husband, sym- 
pathy to her friends, and comfort to her 
daughter Patti—who sometimes gets a 
wee bit muffed about the expected advent 
of the little stranger. 

Arthur, however, has not been so calm= 
ly matter-of-fact about this matter. 
Trouble has been brewing at Motor Haven. 
Legal complications have set in, and even 
the police are interested. So... “I don’t 
like it,” Arthur exploded. “This is no time 
for such things to happen!” 

“Darling, try to stop worrying about it,” 
Joanne soothed. 

“Stop worrying? Joanne. . 
ing to have a baby!” 

“T know that!” laughs Joanne—to whom 
this announcement was scarcely news. 
What she didn’t know, however, was that 
she would soon be facing troubles which 
even her bravery cannot dispel. The death 
of her beloved mother was a shock which 
sent her to bed, where she must remain— 
under doctor’s orders—till she regains her 
strength. Fortunately, there are friends— 
such as her assistant, Mrs. Greene, and a 
sister, who arrives providentially from the 
West—to take over her duties temporarily. 

This twist in the plot of Search For To- 
morrow makes it a little easier for the 
real-life Mary Stuart to stay on the job 
all through her pregnancy. “I can take it,” 
she chuckles. “But I’m going to take it 
lying down! 

“Seriously,” she adds, “this job of mine 
is just about tailor-made for an expectant 
mother. It keeps my mind off myself. And 
yet, when I get through work at lunch- 
time, I’m not too tense and tired to have 
fun with Cynthie.” 
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says Mrs. Catherine Russo who 
now uses ZONITE to douche! 


SAFE! Married women, brides, and brides- 
to-be so often wonder about douching for 
feminine hygiene. Eventually, they dis- 
cover—as did Mrs. Russo, that it’s an im- 
portant fact of life to follow the proper 
method of douching with a fountain syr- 
inge, using an effective yet safe solution— 
like ZONITE. 


EFFECTIVE! No other type liquid antiseptic- 
germicide for the douche of all those tésted 
is so powerfully effective yet so safe to body 
tissues as ZONITE. 


HEALTHFUL! ZONITE completely deodorizes, 
promptly washes away germs and odor- 
causing waste substances. A nurse once 
advised Mrs. Russo that if any abnormal 
condition exists, she should see her doctor. 
She said he would probably recommend 
that she continue to use ZONITE. 


DAINTY! You, too, can be one of the mod- 
ern women who welcome the ‘“‘peace of 
mind” and daintiness that ZONITE gives 
them after monthly periods and other 
times. You can use ZONITE as directed, as 
often as needed, without the slightest risk 
of injury. Costs only pennies per douche. 
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Don’t handle, tug or pick those 
“hickies!’ Pimples, blackheads 
easily infect... leave lifetime 
scars. Clear up those pimples and 
blackheads—oh so gently, safely 
and cover them while you're 
clearing them) with Pompeian 
Milk Cream—pink magic proved 
in the laboratory to possess a 
greater “zone of inhibition” than 
all the leading medications tested! 
it’s the milk—chemists say—that 
makes PC 11—the hexachloro- 
phene—so far more effective in 
starving skin bacteria that cloud 
| your complexion. 


TRY IT.. PROVE IT.. TRIAL TUBE 25c 
Send 25c for a trial tube. Watch 
your skin grow healthier again. 
Pompeian Corp., Balto. 24, Md.. 
Dept. TV-10. Or get Pomo ‘an 
| Milk Cream trom : 
your druggist tonight. 
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New Patterns 
for You 


4654—Sew-easy jumper and compan- 
ion blouse—designed especially for 
the shorter, fuller figure. Half Sizes 
1414-2414. Printed Pattern Size 161% 
jumper takes 3 yards 39-inch fabric; 
blouse takes 17% yards. State size. 35¢ 


9189—Base your winter wardrobe on 
this slim classic frock. Your favorite 
step-in style; new squared armholes, 
pockets for detail. Misses’ Sizes 12-20; 
40. Size 16 takes 41% yards 39-inch 
fabric. State size. 35¢ 


9165—Make this versatile style as a 
jumper or dress—add the overblouse 
to make it a smart ensemble! Child’s 
~ Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. Size 6 jumper and 
overblouse, 244 yards 35-inch checked 
fabric; % yard plain. State size. 35¢ 


4654 
SIZES 
14-24% 


9189 
SIZES 
12—20; 40 


Send thirty-five cents (in coins) for each pattern to: TV Rapio Mirror, Pattern Depart- 
ment, P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, New York 11, New York. Add five cents for 
each pattern for first-class mailing. Be sure to specify pattern number and size. 
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’ Ma ms wh: t be 
“permissive” nthi: y 
to toddle 1 roliks’ lov 
uncluttered living roor d play | 
aboo through the glass top of © 
table devour (sometimes litera 


“ 
evening papers .. . and if a few bits of | 
zwieback fall on the beautiful beige broad- 
loom, Mary just scoops them up and ob- | 
serves with an unconcerned smile, “Oh, 
never mind, kitten—it’s a cookie-colored | 
rug!” ait. 1 

“If I were home with Cynthie all the 
time,” Mary explains, “I just might get 
tense and irritable and anxious about dis- | 
cipline. But, since ’m away from her al- | 
most five hours a day—from 8 to 1—I feel | 
perfectly free to pet and pamper her the | 
rest of the time.” The result is an enchant- | 
ingly unspoiled and undemanding little elf | 
who has convinced her father, for one, | 
that girls are the only children to have. | 
“He figures this first baby has turned out | 
so satisfactorily,” says Mary, “that we 
might just as well go on having girls till 
we have a quartet.” = | 

There is nothing flippant, however, about 
Richard’s concern for little Cynthia. Just | 
as Arthur Tate is trying to reassure his 
stepdaughter Patti about Joanne’s ex- 
pected baby in Search For Tomorrow, so 
Mary’s real-life husband feels that help- — 
ing the first child learn to love the second 
is, at least in part, a father’s job. One of 
the little things he will do is to take | 
Mary’s place as administrator, audience | 
and “splashee” at Cynthia’s pre-supper 
bath. Tub-time has already been changed 
from five to six o’clock to make this pos- | 
sible—schedules, again!—and so, when 
Mary and the new baby are sojourning 
up at Doctors’ Hospital, Daddy will he 
able to return from his visits with them | 
in time to join Cynthia in water sports. 

There’s been a good bit of debate, both 
on the TV screen and in the Krolik living 
room, about just what this much-antici- 
pated baby is going to be. Lynn Loring 
favors the thought of twin girls . . . Rich- 
ard, according to Mary, “won't even con- | 
sider anything but a girl” ... Mother | 
Stuart knows it will be a boy (she was 
right the last time) ... . and Mary herself ff 
says she really doesn’t care “as long as it’s 
a baby!” 

One thing is sure: Whichever the baby _ 
turns out to be, the mother will still be 
the same pretty, pleasant and plucky per- 
son so many viewers admire on the TV | 
screen. Mary, like the character she plays, 
is a “working mother” in the best sense. | 
She works well at her job and she works 
even harder at being a good mother. She 
isn’t making a special fuss about her “con- 
dition” and she expects to work right up | 
to the first contraction. She doesn’t even 
believe in elaborate medication during |} i 
childbirth—“maybe an aspirin or two.” | 
When Cynthia arrived, she recalls, “I felt | 
fresh as a daisy after the night’s work. 
But Richard . . . Richard was a wreck! 

“I remember how wretched he looked 
when he came into my hospital room. All 
he could say was, ‘Thank goodness, it’s a 
girl—she’ll never have to endure what 
I’ve just been through!’” 

But, this time, both parents are pre- 
pared for the momentous event—and pre- 
pared to enjoy it. In a recent episode on 
Search For Tomorrow, Marge Bergman 
said to Joanne: “You know, Joanne, for | 
the first time in my life, I find that I | 
really envy you. I wish I were expecting 
a baby, too ... and that we could have 
them at the same time . . . wheel them out | 
in their carriages together ... but what | 
am I talking about?” at 

And Joanne answered, “About the most 
wonderful thing in the world!” 

A sentiment which Mary Stuart echoes § 
with all her heart. : ‘ ik 


oy 
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ed as ee the heat were getting 
, too. “I’ve been on so many summer 
sc ens,” he sighed, “that I’m beginning to 
el a kinship for the houseflies.” 

CBS heard the sigh and gave him his 
wn program, assigning him the early 
ning hours opposite Dave Garroway’s 
Today. After a year of trying to be funny 
at that hour in the morning, Jack finally 
came into his own on television. The Jack 
Paar ‘Show was moved to an afternoon 
spot. Last April, however,-CBS-TV an- 
nounced that—although his contract ex- 
tended until August sixteenth—Jack would 
make his last telecast for the network on 
May twenty-fifth. Was it possible? Was 
_ Jack being a “finished” actor again? 

_ His fans wrote letters of protest. Critics, 
_ who have long recognized him as one of 
4g television’s most intelligent comedians, 
_ wrote columns of indignation. In fact, 
everyone seemed excited but Jack him- 
_ self. “It was inevitable,” he announced to 
the press. “The show has won a whole 


series of awards since Christmas, but it 


a has never been able to make enough sta- 
tions to make it financially worth while.” 

Having made four comebacks in thirty- 
“seven years, Jack was hardly the man to 
- be thrown by the prospect | of a fifth. “I 
: See come back so much,” he quipped, 
“T am known as the Radish of the Co- 
medians.” 

A short time later, ABC announced that 
starting July second, The Jack Paar Show 
could be heard every weekday morning 
_ over its radio network. There were also 
- rumors of possible television shows. It is 
- no secret in the trade that NBC has long 
_ been interested in bringing Jack to its 
_ network. And, now that Steve Allen has a 

big Sunday-night show, Jack is said to 

have the inside track as Steve’s perma- 

_ nent substitute on Mondays and Tuesdays 

_ —the two nights Allen will be absent from 
his late evening television show. - 

All in all, Jack was out of work for 

_ thirty-seven days. He was free the whole 
month of June—his first real vacation in 
years. He needed that time to get ready 
_ for the big move. And he didn’t mean the 
“move from CBS to ABC. He meant the 
move from an eight-room terrace apart- 
ment to a home of his own—a home with 
grounds around it, and a fence around the 
‘grounds. A real home where he and 
Miriam and seven-year-old-Randy could 
be alone and live their own kind of lives. . 


ner was a relative of the Hersheys’, known 
for the chocolate company and the town 
in Pennsylvania that bears their name. 
Jack was a private in the Army, stationed 
at nearby Indiantown Gap. One night in 
1942, when the Hersheys were entertain- 
“ing some officers at their home, Jack was 
brought along as a performer. Miriam was 
one of the guests. Boy met girl. And they 
“were married the same year, just before 
Jack’s outfit went overseas to Guadalcanal. 
But Jack is not the usual boy. By na- 
ture, he’s a “hermit” . . . and, by definition, 
a hermit is one who lives as much alone 
S possible. “I’m unhappy ‘across a crowded 
oom, ” he confesses. He only goes to the 
ity when he has to—and, as soon as he 
finishes work, he heads straight home . 
away from a world of executives and 
sponsors to his own private oasis of peace. 
“TI know no one at the studio,” he insists. 
don’t even watch other television 


Curiously enough, he prefers his own 
p Se to be on a daily basis. “I hate 

e admits, “but I have so much 
( og t rid of it in my shows. 


Re around the house, using up all the energy 
I can. Even so, by Sunday, I’m nervous, 


It was a wartime marriage. Miriam Wag- 


rk as hard as I can 


melancholy—anxious to get back to work.” 

And all the while he’s at home—much as 
he tries to shut out his work—his mind 
keeps turning it over all the time. He is 
constantly on the lookout for new material. 

-“Tuckily,” Jack explains, “Miriam is a 
hermit, too. We enjoy doing everything 
together.” That’s the secret of their hap- 
piness. It’s wonderful to be alone, but it’s 
still more wonderful to be alone together. 
“There’s hope for everyone,” he has learned 
through his own experience, “if he knows 
himself and makes his own happiness 
around those he loves.” 

That's what Jack is trying to do. And 
that’s why their new home is so important 
to him. “I’ve been in show business since 
I was sixteen,” he recalls. “This is my first 
permanent home.” It’s just as important to 
Miriam, who had to wait out a war before 
she could set up housekeeping with her 
husband. Their first home together was a 
grand one, for those were the days when 
Jack had a big Hollywood contract and 
the world seemed to be theirs. But then 
came the year-and-a-half that Jack was 
out of work. They had to sell their home. 
Miriam and Randy went to live with her 
family, while Jack went to New York. 

His luck was surprisingly good, and soon 
the Paars were all together again, with a 
terraced apartment in Westchester. But, 
all the time, there was that dream of a 
home of their own. A home the way they 
wanted it, with a special studio for Jack’s 
painting, and room for his power tools, 
and a swimming pool for Randy. 

Together, they found the perfect spot— 
in Bronxville, a particularly beautiful part 
of Westchester. It’s on a tree-shaded street 
and, while Jack wishes it were “more in 
the woods,” he also appreciates the ad- 
vantage of being within such easy com- 
muting distance of Manhattan. 

Unlike some New Yorkers, the Paars 
didn’t scour the countryside for a barn 
they could remodel. “We’re not fond of 
things,” Jack says, “just because they’re old. 
We didn’t want a second-hand, broken- 
down house with falling stairs and air- 
conditioning through the roof. We wanted 
to start from scratch, building our own 
kind of home. Miriam worked it out with 
the architect, incorporating all our ideas.” 

June was Jack’s month off, but he never 
worked so hard in his life—helping to get 
the house ready for occupancy by July. 
He did all the wiring himself, being some- 
thing of an electrical expert, but thought 
he was too “weak on plumbing” to attempt 
that. He put up the wire fence around their 
property and tried out the tractor he was 
given last May for a birthday present. En- 
couraged by the results, he and Miriam 
plan to do all the landscaping themselves. 
In fact, Jack has already planted fifty trees. 

“T saw them advertised in the news- 
paper,’ he recalls. “I not only ordered 
them, I bought shovels and manure and 
all the equipment necessary to give them 
a proper start in life. When they finally 
arrived, however, they didn’t look like the 
ads at all. They looked like corsages.” 

But then, this suggested the idea of a 
comedy bit, and Jack was off again. The 
wheels were grinding. He worked up a 
whole sketch about ordering trees by mail. 


When he got through with it, it was not | 


only funny, it was true. It was something 
that had actually happened to him. But 
more important, it was something that 
could have happened to anybody. ... 
A television executive, trying to explain 
the phenomenon known as Jack Paar, once 


M fact, es looks like the aS 


said: “He doesn’t look like a comedian. 


[Trapped My Man! 


My sparkling smile won my wonderful man. 
I was ashamed to smile until a dentist told 
me how I could have a brilliant, captivating 
smile with the regular use of Iodent No. 2. 


I was amazed when ugly Smoke Smudge 
and Surface Stains disappeared after the 
first few brushings. Take a tip from a gal 
who knows .. . get a tube of Iodent No. 2 
today and you too can 
enjoy the glamour of a 
Hollywood smile. 


<a aun ora 
‘Ss ” Guaranteed by 
Bond Housekeeping 
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MADE 
BY A 
DENTIST 


LARGE ECONOMY 
SIZE SIZE 


dresses supplied to you by us. |ta 
Just show Fashion Frocks to ; 


re fat friends. No investment, canvas- 

ur sing or experience necessary. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. W-4053 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No need to miss good 
times because of 
functional menstrual 
distress—when you 
can get such wonder- 
ful quick and lasting 
relief from pain, 
cramps, nervous ten- — 
sion and headache 

with Chi-Ches-Ters. There’s See like mone 
doctors’ tests 9 out of 10 women got wonderful re~ 


lief beyond expectations. Try this fast-acting pre- — 


scription-like formula. Your money back if not 
satisfied. Purse Pak 50¢. Economy Sizes $1.15 and 
$2.25. At your drug store, or we will fill direct orders. 


FREE—tilustrated booklet of intimate facts 
every woman should know. Mailed in plain 
wrapper. Write today! Chichester Chemical 
_ Company, Dept. 10-S, Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
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~ Callouses, Burning, 
Pain at Ball of i 


Dr. Scholl’SNEW Loops 
FAST RELIEF! 9dr Be, f > 


You actually WALK ON CUSHIONS! | 


‘ Stops High Heel Sore- | 
ness at Ball of Foot 


Made of soft LATEX FOAM. No adhesive. 


It’s entirely NEW! Never before anything like it 
for relieving painful callouses, tenderness, burning, 
soreness at ball of foot! The cushion absorbs 
shock of each step. Dr. Scholl’s BALL-O-FOOT 
Cushion saves your energy; eases pressure on the 
nerves, muscles and blood vessels in this area of the 
foot. Flesh color, washable, worn invisibly. $1 pair 
at Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores, Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort® Shops. If not obtainable locally, send 
$1 direct to Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago 10, Ill. 


D! Scholls 


BALL-O-FOOT Cushion 


ELL AMAZING VALUE 


EXCLUSIVE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
with sender’s name 3¢ h 
imprinted-only eae 


iMake $50, $75, $100 extra money! |! 
‘Show friends new style Christmas, All || 
Occasion greeting card assortments, 
gift wrappings, novelties. Profits to $1 
per box plus cash bonus. Write today 
for Free Trial outfit of Feature boxes 
on approval, FREE 48-page Catalog. 


New England Art Publishers 
North Abington 1021, Mass. 


FREE sampies 


Personal Christmas, 
Cards, Stationery 


MEDICAL TABLET DISCOVERY 
a5 NEW EFFECTIVE 1 TREATMENT 


—: TROPISAN 

New Hope for CRUSTS, SCALES 
No Messy Oils—Simple, Easy, SAFE TABLET! 
Say goodbye to smelly, greasy oils and salves. 
TROPISAN, newly discovered medical tablet, gives 
welcome relief from itchy scales, patches and 
other external symptoms of Psoriasis. TROPISAN 
strikes at the internal source—not just the surface 
symptoms. Absolutely safe, fast, easy to take. No 
mess, no fuss, no unsightly bandages to mar work 
or play. TROPISAN—tke proven “effective treat- 
ment.” Every reported case stated that Tropisan 
relieved symptoms to some degree with continuous 
use. Send $1.00 today for Trial Offer. Address, 

TROPISAN CRUG CO., Dept. TSw9 
31 West 47th St.. New York 36, N.Y. 


LARGE BUST 


STYLE CATALOG 


FREE! 


Sizes 
34 to 60 


Wide variety of bras 
in long lines, ban- 
deaus, built up shoul- 
ae ‘strapless, etc., 
{l-in-ones, ‘bras’: 
fetfess bathing suits, 
slips, nitegowns, 
corsets, girdles, spe- 
cial inner controls 
to cup large bust 
into smaller, youth- 
ful shape. ‘savings 
up to 50%! Money back guarantee. 
Mailed in plain virepper FREE! Style 
101 (pictured) oniy $2.98. Order 
c.0.D. plus BOSESCen or postpaid. 


TESTED SALES, Dept. CL-9810W 
296 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


suddenly it comes over you. } 


he has two heads.” 


Its the best description yet of Gages 


umor. He starts out so simply, so ration- 
ally .. . but, before he’s through, he has 
created complete chaos—which is all the 
funnier because he comments on it with 
such mild understatement. His humor is 
mad at times, but it’s always based on 
truth. 

“I can’t try to be funny,” he insists. “I’m 
a humorist, not a comedian. A humorist 
thinks funny. A comedian does and says 
funny things.” He sees himself as a disciple 
of disenchantment—an introvert among 
extroverts, quietly needling the phonies, 
sticking pins in the stuffed shirts. As a 
satirist, he is the darling of the intellectu- 
als. College professors write him fan letters, 
university students voted him their fa- 
vorite comedian, and columnists voted him 
all kinds of awards. But what about the 
public at large? Radio gave birth to a 
number of great humorists .. . but, thus 
far, television has been taken over large- 
ly by the comedians. 

Inevitably, one thinks of Fred Allen, 
whom Jack happens to admire as “a man 
of integrity who never said anything he 
didn’t believe in.” He, too, was an intel- 
lectual humorist, a disciple of disenchant- 
ment. And even the great Allen gave up 
trying to transplant his brand of comedy 
from radio to television. 

But Jack has one advantage that Fred 
never had. Jack has a seven-year-old 
daughter named Randy. 

“A humorist today,” Jack explains, “has 
a very serious problem: A point of view. 
He must stand for something. In the Army, 


|'| I had a readymade and captive audience 


who thought as one. They agreed with my 
point of view completely. The subject was 
anti-officer, and anything against the brass 
was considered great humor, I didn’t real- 
ize at the time that this same point of 
view would be useless in civilian life. It 
was a shock for me to learn that the dif- 
ference between officers and enlisted men 
had no meaning back in the United States. 
I was twenty-five years old and I was fin- 
ished—a has-been. 

“What I needed was a point of view. 
Sam Levenson had a point of view: His 
poor, humble childhood in New York City. 
But what about me? What was my new 
point of view to be? 

“About this time,” he continues, “Mir- 
iam and I had a baby. Everyone has a 
baby. I thought. Now I have a baby, too. 
And then it occurred to me: I also have a 
point of view. I spend more than I make— 
that’s a point of view. I never seem to 


“King and ]’— 


If Jack was “quick to 0 
contract written in pablum,” 
cause she not only made him ie ‘Gat 


viding him with material. 


“One Christmas,” Jack recalls, “she ae - 
her stage debut as an angel in the Sunday- 


school play. Randy had been around show 
people all her five years, and my wife and 
I were frightened. Our Randy was an an- 
gel, but we sat breathlessly as she walked 
to the center of the stage for fear she 
would say: ‘A funny thing happened to 
me on the way to Heaven.” 

When the Paars took her to see “The 
the stage version, “a real, 
live drama”—they asked her afterwards if 
she liked it. “No,” Randy replied, 


first 3-D movie. “I had a hard time keep- 
ing the glasses on her little nose as we 
were watching this very exciting Indian 
picture. They began to throw knives at the 
audience. Arrows and bullets came flying 
our way. Randy could stand it no longer. 
She ripped off her glasses, but I told her 
to put them back on and watch the pic- 
ture. ‘What!’ she exclaimed. ‘And get 
killed?’ ” 

Then there was the time that Jack prom- 
ised her a quarter if she behaved while he 


and Miriam were gone from the house. . 


When they returned, the baby-sitter as- 
sured them that Randy had been quite 
bad. Jack went up to her room, and his 
daughter crawled under the sheet. “Ran- 
dy,” he said, “were you a good girl? I want 
you to tell me the truth—and, if you were, 
I will still give you the quarter.” The 
little voice from under the sheets replied: 
“Pop, just leave me a dime and forget the 
whole thing.” 

But then, Jack can go on and on about 
his little daughter. He can also, as far as 
his fans are concerned, go on and on as 
long as he likes on radio and television. 
For Randy has not only taught him a 
point of view, she has taught him the 
common touch. Jack may “look like he has 
two heads,’ but he sounds like the all- 
American boy who shares the normal life 
of most other Americans. His humor is 
based on the everyday things that frus- 
trate most of us: Christmas shopping, the 
painters, a husband’s amusement over his 
wife’s efficiency, a child’s allowance. 


‘Tiving is humor, and humor is living,” 
. but, somehow, it helps 


as Jack says . 
when he’s just : a ‘dial’s turn away to re- 
mind us. 


$1,000.00 REWARD 


. .. is offered for information leading 


to the arrest of dangerous 
criminals. Hear details about the 
$1,000.00 reward on... 


TRUE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES 


Every Monday Evening on MUTUAL Stations 


"wanted" 


Summer fun turned to death! Read "The Chambermaid Flirted 


Once Too Often" 


now at all newsstands. 


in October TRUE DETECTIVE magazine, 


he had a point of view, she started pro- 


“they 5 | 
didn’t have any cartoon.” Which reminds ~ 
Jack of the time he took her to see her ~ 


Only Vesterday 


neon iued from page 37) 
ot so friendly—and I, so intrigued—that, 
though I had never known anything 
bout birds except that they fly, I have 
lever since been without one or more 
starlings in the home! 
- “Currently, we have Willie. I got Willie 
uit of Central Park. Found a real hot 
‘starling spot in the Park. A big, red brick 
uilding—starlings build their nests in the 
eaves of buildings—near Seventy-eighth 
Street. Since you have to get starlings the 
day they hop out of the nest, I’d had my 
‘eye on Willie for some time, and, at the 
appointed (pre-dawn) hour, I went out to 
get him,” John laughs, “equipped with all 
kinds of identification, lest they get me 
for birdnaping! Willie now lives in the 
‘kitchen of our New York apartment, 
whistles ‘Yankee Doodle’ and I’ve taught 
him to say a number of pertinent things 
such as ‘I’m a dirty bird, yes, siree!’ a la 
‘George Gobel. So “a la’ that, in the dark, 
you can’t tell one from the other! 

“Willie was named, by the way, for 
Willie Mays. My wife and I are both rabid 
baseball fans, with a team in each League 
(mine are the Giants, Lyn’s are the 
; ankees) . And because Willie Mays came 
‘up in the big league at about the time 

Nillie Graham came to us,” John laughs 
again, “he was named for Willie Mays!” 
_In more basie ways, however, than teach- 
ing starlings to talk—praiseworthy pur- 
‘suit though it is—there are differences in 
the lives, if not in the essential characters, 
of Governor Walker and actor Graham. 
‘The trades they ply, for one. The fact that 
the Governor is unmarried as of now—al- 
though not, perhaps, for long, considering 
his developing interest in Helen Emerson 
. . . whereas John is married, has been 
for twenty-two years, and is the father of 

o sons—John, Jr., 20, and Robert, 15. 

“John, Jr., is now in the Air Force,” says 
John, Sr., “stationed temporarily in the 
hospital—being, as I’ve had occasion to 
fear, accident-prone. During the run of 
‘The Moon Is Blue’-—in which I under- 
studied Donald Cook on Broadway, and 
later played the lead up and down the 

ast Coast—I was called one day with the 

information that Bob had fallen out of a 
tree and broken both arms. This time, he 
was accidentally hit in the mouth with a 
telephone, which necessitated a little job 
of stitching.” 

By what means Governor Walker got 

into politics is not quite clear—but sel- 
dom, if ever, do actors get into the theater 

e way that he did, says John. “The way 
‘opened up, or began to,” he explains, “be- 
‘cause I was a squash rackets player—not 

tandard procedure, you will admit, for 

obtaining a foothold behind the footlights! 

ow:.come? I was visiting in Lake Forest, 
fllinois, when Sol Smith, president of a 
‘Chicago bank heard that a young man 
hhouse-guesting in Lake Forest was a 

squash rackets player—and, being an en- 

thusiast of the sport himself, he invited me 
to play with him. We became friendly— 

d I became a teller in Sol’s bank! After 

banking hours I started, just for kicks, 
studying dramatics at Chicago’s Columbia 
College of Dramatic Arts. At the time I 
enrolled, the Uptown Players—a _ well- 
known amateur group in Chicago—were 
rehearsing a one-act play in which I was 
given a part. The play won the Edith 
Rockefeller Contest at the Goodman 
Theater, and Ben Piazza booked it for 
vaudeville. Result: I quit the bank on a 
Friday and opened at the Palace eibleatte 
in Chicago on a Monday! 


“Gee, I onl thinking, Pve aides 


It got tough later,” says Mr. G., with a 
wry grin. “Vaudeville died. Vaudevillians, 
many of them, came close to the same 
final exit. 

“Why I stuck it out is difficult to explain, 
even to myself. The theater got into my 
blood, no doubt of it, but not by inheri- 
tance. In the long line of Scottish John 
Grahams—the first recorded John Graham 
stood in a pass in the Highlands and stood 
off the whole British Army!—there had 
never been an actor. My father was in the 
lumber business (and my three sisters and 
two brothers know the theater only from 
the audience side of the footlights), but 
most of my Dad’s people were and are 
farmers .. . as I, who used to spend every 
summer vacation on the farms of relatives 
all over the state of Iowa, thought it likely 
I would be. Never occurred to me, cer- 
tainly, that I, who love fields and cattle 
and crops and the sun on my face, would 
ever become a city dweller with grease- 
paint on my face, in the line of duty! 

“Still, I always liked dramatics in school 
and in college—Columbia College (now 
called Loras College) in Dubuque— 
where, by the way, Don Ameche was a 
fellow student. And, when I began play- 
ing stock, working out of Chicago with 
runs of six to eight months in different 
towns and cities, I liked that, too. 

“One of the towns we, played eight 
months was Birmingham, Alabama. Soon 
after we opened there, in ‘Men In White,’ 
I was invited to a cocktail party. The host, 
a bachelor, had asked one of the local 
girls, a Miss Lyn Phillips, to be his hostess 
. . . and, because she accepted, ‘stars fell 
on Alabama’—and on me—that night! 

“Why did they? Do I remember? I do 
remember ... remember that, during our 
matinee that afternoon, the whole business 
district of Birmingham burned down and 
that the talk at the cocktail party was, 
naturally, of the fire . . . with some of the 
guests pretty upset because they had sus- 
tained serious losses . . . and so, although 
I noticed how golden-blond our hostess 
was, what impressed me first of all, and 
most of all, was her grace and charm and 
know-how, the way she knew what she 
was doing, how to talk, how to handle 
people. These would be nice qualities, I 
remember thinking, to be with all the 
time. . Remember, too, how her voice 
with the Southern accent came over the 
telephone, when I called her, a day or so 
later. ‘Lyn has got the most terrific tele- 
phone voice in the world!’ one of her 
colleagues at New York’s Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue said recently. So she has. And so she 
had, in Alabama, twenty-two years ago.... 

“T remember our first date. We played 
golf. Lyn was the golf enthusiast and I, the 
tennis player . .. so tennis was our second 
date. (We both love the sun so much that 
our ‘dates’ these days are on a beach, up 
on the roof or somewhere, anywhere, we 
can get sun!) I remember dancing and 
music and moonlight . . . I remember that 
it was all very exciting. It is still, after 
twenty-two years,’ says John, “very 
exciting. . . .” 

In Chicago again, after serving time, 
quite a bit of it, on tour throughout the 
US.A., John started in radio, played parts 
on The Empire Builders, the first big-time 
radio dramatic series which originated out 
of Chicago . . .worked a couple of times 
on Valiant Lady, which was then a radio 
show ... and made a TV appearance on 
CBS-TV’s Miracle In The Desert, a story 


about the atomic bomb and one of the first | 


scripts written especially for television. 
“Now and again,” John recalls, “I played 


some out-of-town radio engagements. In 


1940 for BSEStanCe, I was on baaG in Peoria, 


Goodbye to dull faded hair 
in minutes with Marchand’s Rinse 
You can have lovely hair! Bring out 
natural youthful color, rich sheen. 
Blend in gray streaks. Tone down 
yellow in white hair. Brownettes, 
brunettes, blondes, redheads — 12 
glamorous shades made with Govt.- 
approved colors, wash out easily. 
Rinse your hair in extra beauty with 
Marchand’s after each shampoo. At 
variety and drugstores everywhere. 


In 10¢, 25¢ and 39¢ sizes 


ENLARGEMENT 
of your Favorite Phoro 


FROM FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD FILMSTUDIOS 

Just to get acquainted, we will 

make you a beautiful 5 x 7 black 

and white enlargement of any 

snapshot, photo or negative. Also 

be sure to include color of hair, 

N eyes and clothing, and get our 

I. Air Mail Bee ee for Hees 

ing your enlargement beautifully 

- PTAA hand-colored in oil and mounted 

in a handsome frame. Limit 2 to a customer. 

Please enclose 10c to cover cost of handling and 

mailing each enlargement. Original returned. We 

will pay $100.00 for children’s fe adults pictures 
used in our advertising. Act NOW 

Offer limited to U.S.A. aay 
HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS, Dept. F-270 
7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


YOU’D NEVER KNOW |! HAD 


PSO RIASIS 


As hundreds of thousands of users 
have learned, Siroil tends to re- 
move psoriasis crusts and scales 
on outer layer of skin. Light ap- 
plications help control recurring 
lesions. Siroil doesn’t stain cloth- 
ing or bed linens. Offered on two- 
weeks -satisfaction-or-money 
refunded basis. 23 years of suc- 
cessful results. 
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*S.D. means Skin Disorder. sont 
AT ALL DRUG STORES — 


__SEND FOR INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET TODAY._ 
SIROIL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Dept. M-84, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Please send me your free booklet on Psoriasis. 


Please Print 
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ANY INSTRUMENT 


-.. even if you don't know 
a single note of music now! 


JMAGINE! Even if you never dreamed you could play . 
you can soon surprise your friends with your musical 
ability. No special ‘‘talent’’ or previous training needed. 
Spend just a few minutes a day—and only a few cents per 
lesson. Teach yourself to play piano, guitar, accordion, 
whatever instrument you choose. Make amazingly rapid- 
PROB TESS because you start right out playing’ real pieces 
by note. No boring exercises to do. Over 
900,000 people have chosen this easy home 
study method. 

MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK—Read the 
whole fascinating story of this wonderful 
method in: 36-page illustrated book. For™ 
FREE copy. mail coupon to: U. S. School 
of Music. Studio 2010, Port CEU IES) 
N. Y. (58th successful year.) 2 
Gee ReHOGL GETMIST nee eee ae 


S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Stuaio 2010, Port Washington, N.Y. 


Please send me your 36-page illustrated Free Book. 


I’m interested in playing (name imstrument).....cccccecseeeeeree 
0 I do G I do NOT—have instrument now. 


“*How to Make Money with 
> Sale Cartoons’ 


a A book everyone who Iikes to draw 
should have. It is free; no FREE 
"obligation. Simply address 

Cartoonists: EXCHANGE 


Dept. 5910 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


No classes to attend. Easy spare-time train- 
ing covers big choice of subjects. Friendly 
instructors; standard texts. Full credit for 
previous schooling. Diploma awarded. 
Write now for FREE catalog! 


WAYNE SCHOOL catalog HH-39 
2527 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 


Destroy unwanted hair PERMANENTLY. Use con- 
veniently at home. When you have read our 
nstruction book carefully and learned to use 

the new Mahler Epilator safely and efficiently, 
then you can remove unwanted hair FOREVER. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE (Our 76th Year). 


j MAHLER ‘S, INC., 


Dept. 606-N PROVIDENCE 15, R. I. 


Can’t Get Rid of 
Dark or Discolored Skin, 


Cream 7 Night Plan toa whiter, smoother, 
lovelier skin. Smooth rich, luxurious Mer- 
colized Wax Cream on your face or arms 
just beforeretiring eachnight for one week. 

You’ll begin to see results almost 
Lightensdark] at once... . lightens dark skin, 
skinand ugly | blotches spots, freckles as if by 
spots almost magic! This is not a coverup cos- 
overnight, 


metic; Mercolized Wax Cream 
works UNDER the skin surface. 
, Beautiful women have used this 

time-tested plan for over 40 years—you’ll 
love it’s fast, sure, longer lasting results! 
4 Mercolized Wax Cream is sold on 100% guar- 
4 antee or money back. Start using it now! 


, MERCOLIZED WAX CREAM 
At Alt Drug and Cosmetic Counters 
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to Black & Kool, the Marshall Field of 
Peoria, and applied for a job. “Ever work 
before?’? she was asked. ‘No. ‘Ever sold 
anything?’ ‘No.’ ‘Well,’ said the personnel 
manager, ‘we have these tie racks on the 
first floor. They’re not moving. All you 
have to do is sell them before Christmas.’ 
By Christmas Eve, the tie racks were sold 
out. After that, they had her selling gold 
bricks! 

“Lyn is now the manager,” John says 
with pride, “of Executive Suite at Saks 
Fifth Avenue, here in New York—a re- 
sult, in an off-beat way, of the tie racks in 


Peoria! Actually, the idea grew out of the ~ 


very successful Stag Club at Saks. Execu- 
tive Suite, however, sérvices women and 
children, as well as men. Lucille Ball calls 
from Hollywood, says: ‘Get me this, get me 
that, get me anything—you know, a gift!’ 
Someone orders a case of pink champagne 
and, although Saks Fifth does not ‘stock’ 
pink champagne, the order is filled. You 
ask Executive Suite for it,’ says the man- 
agers husband expansively, “and you get 
it! ” 

In 1943, the Grahams returned to New 
York, where John had a role in “School 
for Brides,” which ran a year on Broad- 
way. “Things weren’t as rough as they 
had been during our first period in the 
big city,’ he says, and then adds with a 
faint smile, “During the first stretch, I 
spent two years lecturing on a Greyhound 
bus covering the World’s Fair in Flushing 
Meadows, Long Island. I sometimes worked 
what seemed like a 28-hour day! Since the 
job required you to be a barker, as well 
as driver, only a few actors whose voices 
stayed together could stand the gaff. 

“On Valiant Lady,’ John laughs, “I’m 
the ‘love interest.’ ’m quite interested, all 
right, quite involved with Helen Emerson, 
and becoming more so. And, because the 
script is interesting, the characters have 
dimension, and to be the love interest is 
interesting. I really like to do character 
parts, though, off-beat things like the 
mentally sick husband I played for quite 
some time in CBS-TV’s Love Of Life. 

“In New York, I’ve appeared in a couple 
of Broadway shows, ‘The French Touch’ 
and ‘School for Brides.’ But the most fun 
I ever had in the theater was in “The 
Moon Is Blue’ in which (out of town) I 
was the ‘upstairs bachelor’ who comes in 
late, leaves early, gets all the laughs. Ac- 
tually, I—who started out to be a real 
serious actor—prefer comedy to sae 
thing else. Love to hear people laugh. A 
real ham. 

“Or perhaps I love comedy because 
I’m so easily moved to—and by—tears. A 
sentimental man? Oh, yeah,” John laughs, 
“Tm sloppy! 

Time passed, seasons changed and, for 
actor Graham, the grass began to get 


greener. In addition to Love Of Life, he 


appeared on Professor Experience, Game 
Of Chess, Lights Out, Hollywood Screen 
Test, The Kate Smith Show. Screenwise, 
he made a number of commercials and 
documentary films, including “Time Out,” 
which won second place at the Edinburgh 
Film Festival. “Speaking of films,” says 
John, “I would like, I would very much 
like to have a real good part in a picture. 
Preferably, comedy.” 

Some four years ago, John acquired an 
alter ego (and a lucrative as well as a 
steady assignment) when he became “Bill 
Parker” for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company. “The character of Bill Parker,” 
John explains, “is that of a retired tire 
salesman who knows all there is to know 
about selling tires. As Bill Parker, I re- 
cord sales talks for the Goodyear people 
which are sent to dealers all over the 
U.S.A. I also appear, in person, on indus- 
trial Goodyear te re again, ” John 


hristmas, went — 


‘spring rather than an omen of death 


-(“My specialties,” 


somehow movi 


personable person—n 
of Governor Lawrene 


I go in and throw a hat on oe C 
whistle in dressing rooms, but only o 

consideration for other actors. A bi 
ing in a window is, to me, a harbir 


“When I hear the word ‘superstition. ‘ 


however, the word ‘numerology’ comes to 
mind. On radio in Chicago, some years — 
ago, I used to work quite a bit with a 
character man who was a numerologist. - 


We used to go out to dinner together and 


he would tell me what color I should 


wear, what day of what month was 
auspicious for me .. . Thursday, he said, is 
‘my’ day, and my numbers are 3 and é— 
or, as he put it, ‘Your combination is 12.’ 


“Well, sir, sitting in NBC at Chicago one 


day, waiting for calls and not getting any— 
not one—I went back to my apartment, 
changed into a suit that called for a green 


shirt and a green tie (green, I’d been — 


assured, was ‘my’ color). As I was knotting | 
the tie, the phone rang. I answered and 
picked up three calls, three definite radio 


calls on the Exchange. The day, by the 


way was Thursday. The time was 6 P.M. 


The month was the sixth month—June. | 


| 


And it was June 6 of this year that my — 


agent called me for Valiant Lady. ° 

“Not superstitious,’ John says firmly, 
“but,” he adds, fingering his green tie, 
“how about that?” 

Whether or not credit is due the color 
green, the day of the week, the month of 


the year, the grass is very green indeed _ 


these days for actor Graham. And for John 
Graham, husband, father and hobbyist ex- 
traordinary, these days are rich and full — 

. for, in addition to training starlings to 
talk, John invents and develops games (he — 
has a word game just about perfected 
now) collects old clocks . . . he cooks 
he says, 
soups, which 
and freeze in our deep-freeze”), and he 
cultivates miniature potted trees. “Like 
the Japanese, you know, who call them — 
‘Bonsan.’ My prize specimen,” says John, — 
“is a pine tree fifteen years old and eight- 


_een inches tall! Mostly, though, I go in for - 


spruce trees—rather have a spruce tree in 
a pot than a plant!” 


In his spare.time, virtuoso Graham 
builds furniture for the charming seven- 
room apartment in midtown Manhattan 
which, for eight years, the Grahams have 
called’ home. “Tryn gets the ideas,” John 
says. “I execute them—book-shelves, for 
instance, which include space for my potted | 
trees . . .a coffee table with plate glass on 
it, which permits feet to be placed on it 

. .a bar which we fastened to the back 
of the desk . . . and all of the pieces fin- 
ished in black enamel, which goes well 
with the gray walls and white finish of 
the livingroom. 

“T said a while ago,” 
“that being with Lyn is as.exciting now 
as it was twenty-two years ago in Ala- 
bama. So it is. 


things in common: Hobbies, the love of 
baseball and of the sun, an interest in 


each other’s career; the shared and deeper | 
love of and interest in the boys—and, ug 


John grins, “in Willie! A way of life, i in | 


“are stews and | 
I make in vast quantities - 


John observes, — 


I think the reason—one | 
of the reasons—is that we have so many 


other words, a good way—so good I can | 


only hope that if, in due course of time, | 
Governor Walker ‘and Helen Emerson join | 
hands and hearts, they will be able to say, | 
twenty-two years later,” John was that 

smile of his, “wha 
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“mountain of a man” physical proportions. 
; I’m six-foot-six in my bare feet, weigh 
235 pounds, have a 1744-inch neck, wear 
a size-14 shoe, size-13 boot. When you’re 
built steep, the upkeep is likewise. You 
have to have size-14 shoes specially made, 
or pay extra for them in the few places 
you can get them ready-made. 
shirts are problems, too. All my costumes 
for “Cheyenne” are made to order, because 
nothing in the studio wardrobe depart- 
ment—outside of kerchiefs—fits me. 

There are other headaches: Beds are 
never long enough for me. You folks who 
sleep out, on vacation, in your canvas 
bags, pup tents, in steamship and Pull- 
man berths, should take pity on a big 
hulk like me who can’t scrooch into any 
standard sleeping equipment. 

I’m not really registering a complaint 
about my height. Like most things, it’s a 
mixed blessing. Once my high-heeled cow- 
boy boots pushed the top of my head clean 
out of the camera frame on the set of a 
“Cheyenne” teleplay. On the other hand, 
I get to see a lot of things other people 
-miss—parades and such—without stretch- 
ing my neck. My height has been re- 
sponsible for getting me jobs and for 
_ losing me others. 

— On February 30, 1950, our little girl— 
name of Valerie Jean—was born. She’s 
- got blue eyes like I have, dark hair like 
Verna’s and mine, but she doesn’t rightly 
{ 
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_ take after either of us—bless her heart, 
I think she’s got a fresh start! Along about 
this same time, I heard from a buddy of 
mine who was ranching out in Browns- 
wood, Texas. Doing pretty good, too. 
There was a fortune to be made in the 
‘Lone Star State, he wrote. 

So I packed up the wife and baby, and 
drove the old model-A eleven hundred 

miles through dust storms, snow, sleet 
and hail. When we got there, the only 
place we could find to live was a shack 
six miles out of Brownswood. There was 
no electricity, only kerosene lamps, and no 
running water. We toted our kerosene and 
water. We bathed by pouring water in a 

_ bucket punched full of holes, then stand- 
ing under the makeshift shower. We didn’t 
have a bed, so we laid all our clothes on 
the floor and slept on them. In the morn- 
ing, we picked them up again. 

_  Workwise, Texas didn’t come up to 

_ expectations, either. I worked on various 
construction jobs, just barely making the 
_ frayed ends meet, did a little prospecting 
and spent several "months cowpunching on 
one of the big Texas ranches. Meantime, 
comes the tornadoes and everybody sells 
out. So, once again, the Walker family 
- took off on their search. 

And the place, unlikely as we would 
have thought it, turned out to be Holly- 
wood. And by a fluke, too. 

This was the fluke: We were driving out 
of Texas when we came to a fork in the 
road. One way led to Florida, the other 
to California. I asked Verna, “Which?” 
‘Werna has a sister, Virginia, living in 
_ Long Beach, California. Verna said “Cali- 
fornia.” 

In Long Beach, I went to work selling 
insurance again—and half-starving again. 
I gave that up to take the job of guard 
on the waterfront. Then I became a de- 
_tective. Not the kind that ferrets out 
who-dun-it. Mostly, I accompanied wealthy 
people who didn’t want to get mugged 
and beaten up for the money or valu- 
ables they carried. Later, I went to work 
as a bouncer in a high- class night club. 

s The job of guard, detective and bouncer 

were mine, I realized, because of my size. 
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there are more deputy sheriffs than any 
other place in the U.S.—wanted still more 
of them and wanted big men for the 
jobs, I packed up the wife and child and 
headed for Vegas. 

Searching for something, that’s what I 
was doing, but didn’t know what... . 

This I believe: Every human being has 
got to express himself. Every one of us 
has a greatness within us—if we can only 
find ourselves. Trouble is, most of us are 
too timid, want the “bird in the hand.” 
A case of not being afraid to gamble is 
the only way. . I wasn’t afraid to 
gamble. Neither was Verna—which is the 
real great thing. She figures I do what I 
set out to do. 

In Vegas, you're supposed to be a 
resident for three months before you can 
be an officer. But one of the big shots 
at The Sands Hotel wanted me, cut all 
the red tape, and I was in—badge and 
all—within two days. 

This was the beginning of the end of 
my search for the something I couldn’t 
name. I worked at The Sands for a year. 
During the year, a number of tourists and 
guests at The Sands came up to me and 
said, “I’m sure I’ve seen you before. Aren’t 
you in pictures?” 

I met a great many movie stars, too. 
Little Janie Powell for one. Van Johnson. 
Bob Sterling. Red Skelton. Danny Kaye 
and others. And they weren’t, as I’d 
thought, a different breed. One day, Danny 
Kaye came up to me, put his foot by mine 
and said, “Boy, you’ve got big feet!” Van 
Johnson and I got on “Hiya” terms when- 
ever we met. One day Van brought this 
fellow over. “Norman,” he said, “this is 
Henry Willson, one of Hollywood’s top 
agents. We’ve been discussing you.” Then 
Mr. Willson said that if ever I decided 
I wanted to be an actor, I should come to 
Hollywood and look him up. 

All this caused me to begin thinking 
about it a little. But just a little. To be 
a movie star I thought you have to have 
an education. I’d had very little. You had 
to sing and dance, too. Or do something 
special. I don’t sing or dance. Or do any- 
thing special. 

Still and all—“Why don’t we try it?” 
I said to Verna. “We can always come 
back here later.” 

So we loaded up the ’41 Oldsmobile to 
which we’d graduated by now—headed 
for Hollywood with two hundred bucks 
in our kick. In Hollywood, Verna went 
to work as a waitress in Bob’s Big Boy 
Hamburger joint and I went to work as 
a bouncer in a place called The Big Doll. 
Working in a place called The Big Doll 
wasn’t exactly to my taste, but the job 
paid three dollars an hour. It took just 
about all we could make, the two of us, 
to pay out the fifteen dollars a week to 
the dramatic coach Mr. Willson sent me to. 

This went on for about five months. 
Mr. Willson set up several studio im- 
terviews for me—but no takers. One day, 
I came out of U.I. after one of these 
interviews that netted me nothing. On 
the way out (this is going to sound like 
the stuff they dream up in Hollywood) 
a nice-looking elderly man came up to 
me and introduced himself as “Captain 
Somners.” 

“I’m an old-timer in the picture busi- 
ness,’ he said, “I was watching you in 
the commissary. Like the way you handle 
yourself. Under contract to U.I.?” 

SNowsin 

“Well,” he said, “you don’t want a 
contract here—they’ve got Rock Hudson. 
Cecil B. DeMille is an old friend of mine. 
I think he’d like to see you. If you will 
give me your telephone number . . of 
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How I Learned 


SHORTHAND 


in 6 Weeks 


“ge 
DS, SHORTHAND 
No Symbols—No Machine 
' 
USES ABC's 
By Miss Dulcie Kaufman 
New York, N. Y. 
“Six weeks after enrolling for 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand, TI 
could take dictation at the rate of 
120 words per minute and tran- 
seribe it accurately. Through the 
School of SPEEDWRITING’S 
Placement Service, I was hired for 
a secretarial position at a salary 


that exceeded any I had earned 
previously.’’ 


No ‘Foreign Language” of Symbols—with 


dpecdwriling 


Over 350,000 men and women have learned shorthand 
the SPEEDWRITING way at home or through class- 
room instruction in school in over 400 cities in U.S., 
Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. Today they are winning 
success everywhere—in business, industry and Civil 
Service. SPEEDWRITING shorthand is easy to master 
—yet it is accurate and speedy. 120 words per minute. 
Age is no obstacle. Typing also available. 

Write TODAY for FREE book which gives 
full details—and FREE sample lesson that 
will show you how easily and quickly YOU 
can learn SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 
Mail the coupon NOW 


! ’ ARTICLE ON 
SEE ee READER'S DIGEST SPEEDWRITING? 


34th Year | 


’ 
Please send me details and FREE sample lesson. I 

O Home Study 5 Classroom Instruction | 
Do cm under 17, check here for Special Booklet A 


' School of SPEEDWRITING 
| Dept. 310-6, St. 
| New York 36, 


SS oe 42 
N.Y. 


POEMS For musical setting .. . Send 
ia Se today for FREE 


Immediate consideration. 


CROWN. MUSIC c0., 1476. LE Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 


New SCIENTIFIC Formula. 
removes unwanted hair im- 
mediately from lips, chin, face, 
arms, and legs. Yes, now you 
can actually remove hair 
ABOVE: and BELOW skin 
surface. Not a painful wax. 
EDEN Hair Remover is odor 


less, and leaves the skin silky- # 

smooth and lovely to touch. eg 

We GUARANTEE that we will refund you: e 

money if after the third application HAIR = 

GROWS BACK. $2.00 * Triple size $4.00 ® 

(1 Free when you buy 2) 
Enclose cash, check or money order, or we 
will send C.O.D. plus 45c postage. 

EDEN COSMETICS CORP. 

Dept. 722, Box 117, Bay Sta., Bklyn 35, N.Y. 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count- 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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30 DAYS 
SUPPLY 


25 proven ingredients — 11 vitamin 
(including blood-building B-12 an 
folic acid), 11 minerals, choline, 
inositol and methionine 
Yes, we'll send you this $5.00 sup- 
ply free to prove-how much health- 
ier and peppier you may feel after 
a few. days’ trial! We'll also send 
details of an amazing new plan 
% that provides a full 
supply of vitamins 
every month for 
f just $2.00! You’re 
[mot obligated to 
buy from us now 
or ever. Mail cou- choline, Inositol 
: pon now! andimethionine. 
a ee 
VITASAFE CORP., Dept. 887 
43 W. 6Ist St., New York 23, N. Y. i 
Please send free trial vitamins and details 
of new Plan which I will accept or reject. | 
I am not. obligated to buy anything. 
(I enclose 25c for packing and postage.) ] 


EACH DAILY C.F. 
cer CONTAINS | 


Vitamin 
12, 300 USP Units 


Niacin Amide 40 mg. 
Calcium Pan- 
tothenate 4mg. 


Vitamin E 21.0. 
Follc Acid 0.5 mg. 
Pius 11 minerals, 


Address acicisKereas sf whoa e meme nee Orne | 


City, Zone, State...............cereeeeeseeer 1} 
Only one trial supply per family. 
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SONG POEMS WANTED 


To be set to music. Send your poems today for free 
examination! 

J. CHAS. McNEIL (A. B. Master of Music) — 
510-MG So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


ing (Wallet Size 4 
: 22 x 32) 
SWAR.::: 


Everybody's doing: it! 
Beautiful portrait-quality 
photos made from your 
favorite, snapshot or portrait! 
For Super-Speed service, 
send 25c extra 

Send picture and money to: 
WALLET PHOTOS, Hillside, N.J. Box Q-{ D 
we pay postage MONEY BACK ‘GUARANTEE 
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FREE 
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Make Money Like MAGI 


Liane. IN- SILVER TALL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
row Q5 On Just 65 Boxes! 


Newest idea TALL Christmas Cards. 
Rich, radiant colors glow like magic; 
sell like magic. You make $1 on every 
box! New and different SOUTHERN 
BEAUTY 21-Card assortment; Reli- 
gious Cards; Photo-Personals; 3. IN-1 
Ensembles. ‘Name - -Imprinted | Christ- 
' : areyers ear sae -You Tate a te 150% 
ash bonus extra - 
EXCL USIVE © hour service. No experience woolen Cok 
Presentation Book ‘* sample Presentation Book FREE, plus 
of 44 samples s assortments on approval. Send coupon! 
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UTHERN GREETINGS, Dept.P- 
78 N.Hollywood St. » Memphis 12 »tenn. 


'{-_ I did, and as we sai 
| Nice guy but there © : 
Two weeks later came a call from 


Paramount. Henry Wileoxon, Mr. De- 
Mille’s assistant, was on the wire. “Come 
over,” he said. 

Mr. Wilcoxon saw me, and must have 
liked me, for he had Mr. DeMille see 
me. Mr. DeMille, who was then casting 
for his great film, “The Ten Command- 
ments,” had me read from the Bible. He 
seemed to like the way I read, but I 
didn’t have any experience and he couldn’t 
take a chance. 

I did get two screen tests, though, both 
Westerns. And when producer Hal Wallis, 
then at Paramount, saw them, he signed 
me up for six months—at $175 a week! 
During that six months, I didn’t get to 
shoot a foot of film. I did get some dra- 
matic training at the studio, though, as well 
as with my own teacher. At the end of 
the six months, Mr. Wallis let me go. 

Right after this, Mr. DeMille gave me 
a part, a small one, in “The Ten Com- 
mandments.” I had one line of dialogue: 
“Look, some devil’s curse!” Mr. DeMille 
liked the way I read it, and they were 
all set to shoot—when the cameramen 
beckoned to Mr. DeMille. They talked a 
minute, then Mr. DeMille came over to me 
and said, “I’m very sorry but, looking 
through the camera, all I can see is you. 
The others in the scene look like stumps 
around a tree.” So I was not only stripped 
of my one line, but taken out of the 
scene as well. 

The size angle entered into this, and 
continued to do so. No actor wants a big 
fellow (or, at least, one as big as me) in 
a picture with him. You attract too much 
attention. Even the villain, matched up 
against a big hulk, looks like the under- 
dog and wins audience sympathy. (In 
“Cheyenne,” they put me up against two 
or three villains so I won’t look like a 
bully.) Since no actor wanted to play a 
scene with me, even in a second lead, my 
only chance was to get a leading role. 
But, with no experience, I was on a 
merry-go-round. 

And I was riding it when Mr. Willson 


arranged an interview for me at Warner - 


Bros. They took an option on me with 
the idea of grooming me for pictures. 
Right at this time, it so happened, Warners 
were testing actors for the “Cheyenne” 
series. “Go on over,” Mr. Warner told 
me, “and test.” When he saw the test— 
“This is the boy I want, for Cheyenne 
Bodie,” Mr. Warner said. And so, in- 
stead of being groomed for pictures, I 
just went to work. 

The kind of work that’s great stuff if 
you can get it. I get a great boot out of 
“Cheyenne,” mainly because the role is 
different. They wanted to get away from 
the shoot-’em-up formula and make 
“Cheyenne” more adult. And they have. 
I ride any old cayuse that comes along. 
My clothes are unbeautiful, rumpled, and 
frequently dirty. In the accepted tradi- 
tion of Westerns, the hero is always right. 
Tm not. 1 make mistakes. I don’t go 
around looking for wrongs to right, either, 
and I get to kiss the girl. Different girls, 
too. For each story has a different cast. 
Only character that’s stationary is me. 

Even after I signed my Warner Bros. 
contract and went to work I wasn’t 
sure—it’s hard for me to believe now— 
that this was for me. Only thought in my 
mind was to make enough money to get 
me out of those too-short beds! 
isn’t good enough. You’ve got to be 
sincere, Bot to like what you’re doing. 
Then as I got over being self-conscious 
(which I sure was at the start) and got 
into it, I began to like what I was doing, 
to believe in what I _Was going, to want 
to improve. 


was  doine wl 


That ~ 


was home. 

And so I was. See am, 
finally made a down paym 
The publicity boys want me to say i 
eleven-room house, with swimming 
It isn’t. It’s a six-year-old, six-room 
plain house. What makes it special to us 
is that it’s our first home. And I’ve got 
me a king-sized bed now. And Verna, 


“who is fixing the place up, got a sectional 
-couch eighteen feet long—here to there 


—for the living room. ; 

I’ve got me a drill press, too, a scandens 
guns, a spear for hunting wild boar 
(which I aim to do in the wilds of Mexico), 
a skin-diving helmet, a Geiger counter, an 
ultra-violet-ray lamp, and a 1941 station 
wagon which does duty as a prospecting 
truck. Have quite a few boots—and a new 
guitar I’m trying to learn to play right. 

I don’t go out much or see too many 
people. All my time is picture time. Any 
time I do have, I usually head for the 
hills. During my hitchhiking in previous 


. 
. 
/ 
f 


years I got to love the desert and the | 


mountains, the mesas and the plateaus. — 
The rugged country .. . I still love it. If 
it weren’t for pictures, Td live in Nevada. 
So, when I can, I go into the hills or to 
Death Valley or 150 miles to the Mohave 
Desert prospecting for uranium, exploring 
for fluorescent minerals and gem stones 
like opals and amethysts. Once or twice 
I’ve found uranium—but a sign reading 
“John Jones” gives me to understand 
that someone has staked it out first! 
Studio’s always afraid Ill hit uranium 
big and quit. But I won’t. I’m a religious 
man. I very definitely believe in a Divine 
Power, a Supreme Intelligence. I believe 
in the Ten Commandments. I believe in 
“going to church” every day simply by 
doing what’s right. I also believe we each 
of us have a definite purpose, and that 
purpose is to grow, to become more aware, 
to fulfill our mission on earth. I feel I have 


. | 
j 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 


a goal to reach, so I don’t think Ill find | 


uranium. Besides, I’ve just signed a new 
contract with Warner Bros.— another 
seven years to go—so I figure I'll be 
around Burbank for awhile. _ ; 

It was in December of 1952 that we 
pulled up stakes in Texas and, by the 
fluke TPve mentioned, landed in Long 


~Beach, California—which was actully the 


first lap on the way to Hollywood. It 
was July, 1954, that we took the big 
gamble and headed for Hollywood. It 
was June, 1955, that I tested for “Chey- 
enne.’ ” It was fall of ’55 that the “Chey- 
enne” series was launched over the 
ABC-TV network. And here I am, where 
T am. 

TV can Wilke a nobody into a somebody 
overnight. And that, for sure, is what 
it did for me. But not—powerful medium 
though it is—by itself alone. And this is 


what I’ve been leading up to right along | 


. .. I have some thank-yous to say. First 
of all—most of all—to Verna, who stood 
by me and believed in me, never doubted, — 
never complained (not even under the 
bucket punched full of holes!). Then to 
the others . . . to Captain Somners and — 
Van Johnson ‘and Henry Willson and 
Henry Wilcoxon and Mr. DeMille and the — 
Warner Brothers and the gang at the 
American Broadcasting Company . . . 
to all the others who’ve given me the | 


feeling of being taller in the saddle than | | 


I am! z 
Last, but. not least—and you can say — 


that again—to you folks out there, you — | 


fans and friends who make me welcome > % 
on your TV. screens at home, vibe write © 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


(Continued from page 42) 
steel guitar. But that was no way to make 
‘a living, establish a home and a family. 
- For Merrill was planning to be married. 
Not right away, not at least until he had 
ade a stake for himself and could afford 
a home and a worry-free family life ... 
the kind he himself enjoyed with his par- 
‘ents and three younger Behunins. He’d 
get that college degree, then possibly— 
‘well, probably—do a stretch in uniform, 
_ and then settle down. 
He was already “going steady” with the 
girl he wanted to settle down with, a 
‘slender blue-eyed blonde named Faye 
' Philpott. He had given her a ring—a 
_ square sapphire. Not really an-engagement 
ring. He didn’t feel they were old enough 
for that yet. But they both recognized its 
significance, though it would be years be- 
fore they could think seriously about mar- 
riage. 
_ But all that was a year ago. ... Now, 
-as Buddy Merrill, this same boy is a 
burgeoning television star, youngest of 
Lawrence Welk’s Champagne-Music-mak- 
ers. : 
_ The whole thing came about by pure 
accident, he will tell you today, his brown 
eyes twinkling. As Merrill Behunin, he was 
a musician, but only his family and a few 
close high school pals were aware of it. 
And the neighbors—who could hear him 
playing and singing his favorite Western 
songs on warm spring evenings when the 
windows were open. He had never even 
seen The Lawrence Welk Show. . 
Until one evening when a next door 
neighbor, Mrs. Ruth Anderson, burst into 
' the Behunin home with the news that 
Welk had just announced an all-American 


All that was required was that he send 
in a tape of one of his numbers. : 
_ ‘His parents agreed that it was a wonder- 
ful idea, but Buddy was skeptical. What 
chance had he, against all the thousands 
of contestants who were sure to enter a 
coast-to-coast contest? It was Faye who 
swung him into action. “What can you 
lose?” she asked him. “You have the tapes, 
-and they are good, you know.” 
_ Together they huddled in Buddy’s room, 
“where his recording equipment and in- 
struments were, played over a dozen or 
‘so tapes, chose the one they agreed was 
best and mailed it to Lawrence Welk. 
_ Then, since it was the end of the school 
year and they were in a whirl, they for- 
got about it... . 2 
' Until, three weeks later, Lawrence Welk 
phoned. Buddy had to sit down to talk to 
him, he was so nervous. Did Buddy have 
“some more tapes, could he send in one or 
iwo more? He could. .. . From that point 
on, he thought about nothing but the con- 
test. But no word came, day after day. 
_ Then another telephone call. Could 
Buddy come down to the Aragon Ball- 
room, where the Welk band was playing, 
to meet the maestro—say next Friday 
night? Buddy gulped. That was to be his 
graduation night. “Good,” said Welk, 
“come after the graduation . . . and bring 
your guitar!” 
Buddy and Faye drove to Ocean Park 
to the ballroom, hardly speaking in their 
tension, Buddy’s guitar thrown hastily into 
the back seat, along with his spanking new 
diploma. 
_The usual mob scene was in progress at 
e ballroom, with hundreds of dancers 
and ee ener crowded up under 
the bandstand. Buddy and Faye, feeling 
shy and scared, kept to themselves away 
4 But, at the next inter- 
red up their courage 


‘music competition—Buddy must enter it.. 


ously. a ‘i 


S eeagee ir “ 


“So you're Merrill Behunin,” he said, 
grabbing Buddy’s hand. “You’re good, do 
you know it?” Buddy murmured em- 
barrassed thanks. “Want to play a number 
with the band tonight?” / 

This was the Big Chance. It might even 
cinch the contest. . . . Buddy grabbed his 
guitar, climbed onto the stand, talked over 
his arrangement with Welk, pianist Larry 
Hooper and accordionist Myron Floren 
F and, gulping, said he was ready. 
Lawrence Welk made a nice little speech 
introducing “a fine, undiscovered talent,” 
brought down his baton and the number 
began. Came Buddy’s moment to play— 
and his amplifier went out! 

There went the Big Chance, Buddy 
thought, and all hopes of winning the con- 
test along with-it. He was, of course, 
despairing too soon. He not only won the 
contest—$500 and elaborate prizes—he won 
a spot as one of the “Champagne Music” 
regulars. 

That was in June, 1955. In July, the 
Welk show went coast-to-coast, with 
Buddy as one of the featured entertainers. 


If Buddy had had time to think, this past | 


year, he would have been able to do a 
lot of revising of those well-laid plans for 
the future he had blocked out for himself 
—and Faye. 

The Welk routine is a killer, even for 
musicians much older than Buddy, and 
professionals of much longer standing. 
The band plays at the Aragon five nights 
a week, Wednesday through Sunday. 
Buddy leaves as soon as he can after the 
2 A.M. sign-off, but it is still three before 
he can drive to Gardena and pile into bed. 

On Friday nights, three is not really 
early enough—since the band checks in 
at ABC-TV in Hollywood for rehearsal at 
9 A.M. on Saturday. Early Saturday eve- 
ning, they do the show, after rehearsing 
strenuously all day. Then they pile into 
their cars and head for the ballroom for 
yet two more late nights. 

“On Saturday nights, musie keeps ring- 
ing in my ears for hours after we finish,” 
Buddy says. “I can’t seem to close it out.” 

Mondays and Tuesdays are “off days,” 
however . . . unless, of course, Lawrence 
Welk schedules a recording session .. . 
and the Behunin family—and Faye—make 
the most of it. 

The patio of the Behunins’ pleasant, 
modern three-bedroom house in Gardena 
has all the necessary equipment for out- 
door living in the best California tradition. 
On Buddy’s “off” evenings, Mrs. Behunin, 
concocts wonderful barbecue suppers with 
Faye’s help, and Buddy can lie back on a 
garden chaise and relax. 

“Even then,” his mother says, “he’s usu- 
ally thinking about music ... going over 
arrangements in his head.” He has done 
four arrangements for the band so far, 
including one specialty of his own, and 
is dreaming of the time he will be skilled 
enough . . . and with enough time on his 
hands . . . to try his hand at recordings 
of his own—multiple-style guitar music, 
a la Les Paul. 

“T find myself talking to him sometimes,” 
Faye says, “and realize he isn’t hearing a 
word I say. He just isn’t there.” Fortunate- 
ly for their romance, Faye understands 
this—even encourages it. 

It was Buddy’s music—his knowledge, 
as well as his skill—which first attracted 
her to him. Faye herself, who has just 
been graduated from Washington High 
School in Los Angeles, started out with 
ideas of a musical career. It was a boy 
she met in a seventh-grade band class 
(she played the drums) who introduced 
her to Buddy—and lost her, simultane- 
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PERMANENT DARKENER fais 1c 
FOR LASHES AND BROWS ‘pri. 


® A beautiful TINT! 

® ONE APPLICATION LASTS 4-5 WEEKS! 
Takes just seconds to apply .. . stays on 
4 to 5 weeks! “Dark-Eyes” is the perfect 
way to make eyelashes and brows com- 
pletely natural looking . . . and it will not 
harden or break theml “Dark-Eyes” is NOT 
A MASCARA! Will not stick to eyelash 
curler, Eliminates the bother of daily eye 
- make-up. It is PERMANENT, 
SWIMPROOF, SMUDGEPROOF, 
TEARPROOF, and SMEAR- 
PROOF! 


$1.00 (plus tax) at leading drug, 
dept. and variety chain sfores. 


“DARK-EYES" COMPANY, Dept. P106 
3319 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 24, Ili. 

I enclose 25¢ (coin or stamps—tax included) for TRIAL SIZE 
PACKAGE of “'Dork-Eyes"’ with directions, 
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EW BABY SHOES 


AT HOME ... . No Canvassing. $40 
Weekly possible. 


Write TINY-TOT CO., Gallipolis 32, Ohio 


Cover all 
BLEMISHES | 


A Quick, Simple Way to 
Hide Pimples, Scars, Freckles, Birth-Marks 
and Shadows under the Eyes. 

In five shades: Light, Medium, Brunette, Rachel and Sun-Tan. 
An excellent velvet-smooth powder base. 
Purse size 25c plus tax. Large size $1.25 plus tax. 
At all Dime, Dept. and Drug Stores. 


NUNAILS CO. Seer."a-t0 - cricaco a4,1LL. 
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so dumb about ¢\3 
their HAIR? 


Only 1 of you in 39 is “Natural” ...So 
use this special shampoo between touch-ups to wash 
in radiant golden shine, new highlights! 


Has “touching-up” left your hair dull or “‘brassy’-looking, brit- 
tle and hard to manage? Now, without tints, rinses or that ugly 
bleached look, you can safely give your hair the sparkling shine 
and radiant, golden highlights that men love! Called BLONDEX, 
this special-for-blondes shampoo contains ANDIUM fo shine and 
lighten as it shampoos. Try BLONDEX at home tonight. See how 
its creamy, billowy lather washes away the dingy film that 
keeps hair dark and dull-looking — uncovers flattering lightness 
and lustre. Fine for children’s delicate hair. Get BLONDEX today 
at 108, drug and dept. stores. 
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FALSE TEETH 
DON’T FIT! 


NEW—the ONLY soff, plastic-coated 
DENTAL CUSHIONS AVAILABLE! 


Comfort and perfect fit guaranteed 
just place pad on plate! 
Soothing to gums made sore by loose 
plates...these cushions give lasting bless« 
ed relief. Loose plates fit tighter. Chew 
all kinds of foods. Enjoy comfortable 
platesallthetime! Easy touse. Nopastes, 
no powders. Satisfaction or money back. 


Send $1.00 for 8 uppers—$1.00 for 10 lowers 
Tru-Aid Products Co., Dep't 396 
Box 9398, Phila. 39, Pa. 
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SAVE MONEY—Shop by Mail! FREE cata- 


log pictures hundreds of exclusive ma- ‘ 
ternity fashions. World’s Largest, Complete 
Selection, Dresses, Suits, Mix & Match Sep- eh 
arates, Sportswear, Girdles, Lingerie; $2.98 \/j2 

to $22.98. Catalog mailed in plain envelope. i, 


CRAWFORD’S 2 
Dept. 35, 8015 Wornall, Kansas City 14,Mo. 


350 9 Childs Photo 


PAID if used for advertising. BIG DL- 
— MAND for photos of infants and up to 
18 yrs. May also qualify for FREE 
CAMERA. Send ONE small photo for 
approval. Print child’s and mother’s 
name, address on back. Returned two 
weeks. NO OBLIGATION. 
io ADVERTISERS PHOTOS 
6000-HX Sunset, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


GOODY, GOODY, DADDY’S HOME 
... even after a tough day at work 


Bread-winning worries sometimes 
leave you less-than-fun-to-be-with 
when you get home. No wonder 
you feel impatient and restless. 
That’s when Miles NERVINE 
can be such a help. You don’t want 
something to make you listless. 
You want Miles NERVINE—it 
simply relaxes you, soothes your 
nerves, helps you keep good-na- 
tured. Follow the label, avoid ex- 
cessive use. Buy Miles NERVINE 
—effervescent tablets or liquid— 
at your drugstore. 
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EXCLUSIVE ‘‘GoldLuxury’”’ Assortment pays 
you big 75c profit on every $1.25 box—$75.00 on 
100. Make more with other Christmas EXCLU- 
SIVES:—big selection Name-Imprinted Cards; 
TALL Card, 21 in $1 box; 4-in-1 ‘‘Simply Colos- | * 
sal’’ Box; Gift WRAPS BY-THE-YARD, 56 | 55 cecennes 
ft. roll; sensational new Gift Novelties; over t: es Gly 
250 money-makers. You make highest profits pics 


plus EXTRA CASH BONUS. Money-back UT 
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box. EXTRA SAMPLES AT 10c, othersurprises. /S Guaranteed by 
Send coupon for Free Trial samples NOW. Good Housekeeping 
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FREE OFFER! O°" a 
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fo) 
who wanted to ae and visit his: 1 
girlfriend, Faye. Since he had no ear, his 
friend Buddy volunteered to drive him into 
town. Faye and Buddy got to talking about 
music, and almost forgot that the poor 
sailor was there. All the plans to go out 
to the movies, maybe to a hamburger 
stand for a snack, were forgotten, too. 
Faye started hauling out records, the 
music talk went on—and Faye and Buddy 
have been “steadies” ever since. 

Faye chucked her music major in high 
school, and was graduated prepared for a 
secretarial career. That’s just fine for 
Buddy. Already he is getting over a hun- 
dred -fan letters a week—which with 
Faye’s help, he can answer promptly ... 
To say nothing of presents from all over 
the country—an antique clock, cuff-links, 
a life preserver (?), a chocolate cake. 

In return for Faye’s services as “private 
secretary” to Buddy, Mrs. Behunin is 
teaching her son’s fiancee some of the 
things she will need to know when she 
becomes a homemaker: How to cook and 
sew, how to cope with the children. Mon- 
nie, Buddy’s brother, is fourteen and a 
student at Gardena Junior High School. 
Judy is thirteen and Gloria only four, so 
Faye is getting a liberal education. 

Everyone in the Behunin household is 
ready to pitch in and help with Buddy’s 
exciting new career, it seems. Recently, 
after a week of one-night stands, airplane- 
hopping all over the Pacific Northwest, 
Buddy came down with the flu—ran a 
temperature of 103, and had everybody 
worried to death that he would not be 
able to do the Saturday-night telecast. 
(The Welk orchestra “hits the road” about 
one week out of every six, and this is ex- 
hausting, too.) 

With expert nursing, Buddy licked the 
fever in time for Saturday night, but he 
still had acute laryngitis, couldn’t sing a 
note. So his father, Leslie Behunin, went 
on with him—sang a stirring old ballad 
to Buddy’s accompaniment. Mr. Behunin 
has, as his Irish name would imply, a fine, 
high, Irish tenor—which came as a distinct 
shock to most of his co-workers at the 
Zenith Aircraft Plant where he is shop 
foreman. 

Leslie Behunin probably could have had 
a musical career, too. It was he who taught 


which is still Buddy’s favorite in: 
He must have been a good teacher. A 
point, in his early teens, Buddy’s pa 


e- 
rents 


decided he needed professional teaching. 
Buddy took three lessons, decided the 


teacher didn’t know half as much about 
the instrument as his father did, and went 
back home to the family music sessions 
and daily practice. 

No one else in the family has threatened 
competition thus far . . . although four- 
year-old Gloria has been able to pick out 
two or three quite respectable melodies on 
the piano. z 

Faye has quite definitely decided not to 
compete. She is happy to be able to help 
Buddy with his career . . . knowing that 
his future will be linked with hers. She is 
becoming almost a member of the family 
already, although they do not plan to 
marry until August, 1957. 

“Buddy will be of age then,” she says, 
“and can use the money now being de- 
posited in a trust fund. And we can start 
out in our own home .. .” 


“It will be a modern, low-slung ranch- 
type house,” Buddy chimes in, “with a 
special room for my musical equipment, 
the recorder, the echo chamber . . . the 
works.” : 


Buddy hopes to make records on his own 
before too long. He already has performed 
as vocalist and as guitarist on several 
Welk discs, notably “The Rock and Roll 
Ruby,” which has the teen-age set jump- 
ing. And he will be spotlighted on Law- 
rence Welk’s new teen-age show which 
will take to the air early next October. 

“Maybe,” Faye says wryly, but with a 
smile, “with all the work you have ahead 
of you, you won’t even have time to get 
married.” 


But, as Buddy’s serious gaze tells her in 
reply, this is something she needn’t worry 
her pretty head about. Of all the plans 
he made in that distant, almost forgotten 
past of a little over a year ago, this was 
the most important. When the organ strikes’ 
up the wedding march, come August a 
year from now, Buddy will be waiting 
there in person as steadfastly as he has 
waited in his dreams. : 


I’m Glad I Waited 


(Continued from page 46) 
assume marital responsibilities and make 
the right girl a good husband. He even 


went so far as to list some of the qualities - 


he was looking for in a future mate... 
qualities such as a sense of humor, a tol- 
erance for herself as well as others, a de- 
votion to music, and at least a reasonable 
ability to carry a tune. He was not looking 
for a girl with stardust in her eyes, and 
Hal never did list any physical attributes 
in the “must” list . . . tall, short, blonde, 
redhead and the like. Such things were 
unimportant, but he did think chances 
were that the future Mrs. March would be 
pretty ... certainly well-groomed and at- 
tractively dressed. 

No one could be with Candy and Hal 
March for even sixty seconds without 
realizing that most of these “musts” were 
“naturals” to the bride of less than seven 
months. In the most casual attire 
flats, pink slim pants and a white man- 
tailored shirt with sleeves rolled above 
the elbow .. . and with just the barest 
amount of make-up artfully applied .. . 
Candy March is a dream. Add to this her 
quiet charm and natural hospitality, and 
you wonder what else a girl could possibly 


pe 


need—or a man wish for. To make the pic- 
ture complete, there is Hal’s obvious pride 
in his bride. “Isn’t she lovely?” he’s apt 
to whisper. And, even though there’s a 
faint question mark for the sake of pro- 
priety, you know it’s simply a statement of 
fact. Hal’s eye for beauty stood him in 
good. stead. 

Ask Hal if Candy has stood up to ail 
his previously publicized “requirements,” 
and the reply comes quickly: “Every- 
thing . . .” but then this tapers off into: 
“Well, that is except for one thing .. .” 
Here a slight grin starts its ear-to-ear 
span. “I know,” laughs Candy, “I can’t 
sing. Can’t even hum! And I think it’s very 
ungallant of you to suggest that I take 
singing lessons with you to see if some- 
thing can’t be done—at least with my 
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hum!” The mock reprimand over what is — 


obviously a family joke is just the thing 


Hal has been waiting for. After bursting — 


into a satisfied roar, he leans over and pats — 
his wife’s knee. “But it is true,” he says — 
. even — 


soothingly, “that you love music. . 
if you can’t hum. You might say your 
dowry to me was your record collection.” 
All of which seemed to tak <2 
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Looking at this attractive couple, comfort- 


ably exchanging quips with each other as 
they relaxed in their most attractive New 


York apartment, it’s hard to believe they 
have just been married since February 
18 of this year. There is an ease . .-.-an 
understanding . . . between the two that 
one doesn’t expect to find with newlyweds. 

In an effort to explain this phenomenon, 
Hal looks a little mystified as he admits, 
“T suppose in a way you might say I’m sur- 
prised, too. People always talk of the 
adjustments that are necessary to assure 
a smooth marriage. Well, frankly, I’m still 
waiting for said adjustments. What are 
they supposed to be? I remember once, 
when we had been married about four 
months, I thought the time had finally come. 
Late one afternoon, I found I was expected 
to join some business associates at din- 
ner. Knowing that dinner was waiting for 
me at home—in fact was probably at that 
very moment being kept warm for my 
arrival—it was with some trepidation I 
phoned Candy to say I hoped she wouldn’t 
be too upset if I didn’t come home for 
dinner. Then I sat back and waited. To 
my utter amazement, not only was there 
no explosion . . . there wasn’t even a 
whimper. If it had to be, it had to be, 
and she’d see me when I got home. Now 
I think that’s really amazing. I wonder 
how many husbands are that lucky?” 

At this point, Candy joins in to explain 
something that a woman is more apt to 
consider important: “Since we’ve been 
married, we’ve never had an argument. 
That doesn’t mean we never have argued. 
We have. But all our disagreements took 
place ...and were cleared up .. . before 
we were married. Since February 18, 
there’s been no necessity for disagree- 
ments or arguments. Whatever differences 
we may have had were settled before we 
took the big step. For instance—” (here 
Candy’s variety of grin makes an unex- 
pected appearance)“—the question of 
house furnishings.” 

“Oh yes, that!” laughs Hal. “You know,” 
he continues, “it’s a little eerie, the way 
we have the same likes and dislikes in just 


. about everything. Our one major point of 


variance turned out to be decorating. I’m 
very fond of a modified version of modern, 
while Candy is devoted to antiques. In 
fact. she has a whole houseful of them out 
on the West Coast, and a closetful right 
here in the apartment . . . which I believe 
she plans to hold over my head if I start 
stepping out of line at any time. But, all 
joking aside, Candy was a real good sport 
in giving up her antiques and entering into 
the spirit of what might be called ‘March 
modern.’ Her taste is so impeccable I find 
myself relying completely on her good 
judgment. 

“Take the bedroom, as an example. The 
bed, as I had designed it in my bachelor 
days, had a straight-across functional—but 
strictly masculine—headboard. With the 
assistance of a decorator, Candy has de- 
signed a somewhat more traditional head- 
board, as well as a set of bedside tables. 

For the information of those who missed 
Ed Murrow’s Person To Person visit with 
the Marches last April, Candy and Hal 
have a lovely six-room apartment on up=+ 
per Fifth Avenue across from New York’s 
Central Park. The apartment consists of 
three bedrooms and baths, a dining area, 
kitchen, and a forty-by-twenty-foot living 
room. Most of the furnishings were trans- 
ported from Hal’s Hollywood home, and 
much of this was designed by its owner. 
The over-all appearance of the living 
room is that of modern-traditional—or 
traditional-modern, depending on how you, 
personally, approach it. “When I designed 
the furniture some six years ago,” ex- 


_ plains its owner, “it was somewhat out of 
_ desperation. I couldn’t find anything in the 


“both schools . . 


ready-made line that I really liked. The 
modern was too modern and the traditional 
too traditional. So I blended elements of 
. and this is it.” 

With the combined efforts and imagina- 
tions of Candy and Hal, they have man- 
aged to win the battle of a forty-foot 
living room by means of a cherry desk and 
baby grand piano placed strategically 
three quarters of the way down the room 
- . thus serving as unsuspecting room 
dividers. The rear of the room now acts 
as a large foyer while the front of the 
room is the “living” part. Along one wall 
is Hal’s masterpiece—a long sectional series 
of bookcases and cabinets. The cabinets 
house the TV and hi-fi, while the book- 
cases accommodate, not only reading mat- 
ter, but much of the combined Hal- 
Candy record collection. Directly across 
the room is an out-sized, deep blue sofa, 
fronted by a long coffee table (one of the 
few new pieces in the room) on which are 
kept fresh, brilliantly colored flowers and 
a large bowl hospitably containing pack- 
ages of cigarettes to satisfy a smoker’s 
most discriminating taste. 

Along the third wall, which is com- 
pletely windowed, is a set of five small 
benches with red, deep blue and beige 
cushions. Besides being decorative, these 
benches have a great utility value for the 
Marches, who like to entertain at home. 
Buffet suppers find the cushions on the 
floor and the benches used as tables. 

Perhaps one of the most unusual as- 
pects of the living-room-foyer and dining 
room (which is, in reality, a continua- 
tion of the foyer at right angles to the 
living room) is the wall covering ...a 
silver-base grass cloth with deep to light 
blue woven stripes. The soft silver high- 
lights of the walls have a startling way of 
lifting and complementing the predomi- 
nating colors of beige and blue, and never 
fail to bring forth rapt oh’s and ah’s, what- 
is-it and where-did-you-get-it? 

As for Hal, he’s inclined to place most of 
his pride in an oil painting displayed 
prominently in the foyer. It’s a picture of 
a boxer executed by his favorite painter, 
wife and companion, Candy Toxton March. 
And, in case you walked past it too fast, 
the small still life just inside the front 
door carries the same signature. 

It’s obvious this is a home that is meant 
to be enjoyed and lived in. “You could 
say,” Hal explains, with an unusually seri- 
ous expression on his face, “that this is the 
reason IJ hesitated about doing the Broad- 
way show I was scheduled to appear in. 
As you might guess, it’s a little hard for 
an actor to turn down a Broadway show. 
But one day, after I had accepted the role, 
I suddenly awoke to the realization of 
what I was doing. I was literally giving up 
all the things I had waited thirty-five years 
to acquire ...a wife I love very much, a 
home, a family. A way of life. 

“A career’s all well and good ... in 
fact, a necessity. And I enjoy it. But num- 
ber one in my life is my marriage. By be- 
ing in a Broadway show, in addition to 
my regular television appearances, I would 
be away from home too many nights a 
week ... away from Candy and her two 
children, whom I’m whacky about.” (Joan 
Carter has already told the appealing story, 
in last May’s TV Raprio Mirror, of Hal’s 
devotion to little Stephen and Melissa, 
Candy’s son and daughter by her former 
marriage to singer Mel Torme.) 

“No,” Hal sighs contentedly. “Such a 
routine simply adds up to never being 
where or with whom I really want to be. 
. . . I waited too long for marriage and 
home life, to take a chance on missing 
even one unnecessary split second of it. 
You can have your bachelorhood and high- 
powered careers. I’ve taken Candy ... 
and I’m glad I waited.” 
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Amazing new formula developed 
especially for female distress gives 
greater relief than aspirin! 


If you dread those “difficult days’’ each 
month, listen! Science has developed a 
special new tablet to relieve pain, cramps, 
and tense feelings of monthly periods! 
It contains a unique combination of medi- 
cines—including blood-building iron. 
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happy tension so common as you ap- 
proach that trying time of month. 
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help you feel worlds better—both before 
and during your period! 
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(Continued from page 34) 
O’Sullivan, who shares so much of her 
life but also has some very masculine 
ideas all his own. For instance, take his 
eagerness to get away from the family 
breakfast table—to seek bait-worms for his 
fishing! “Have you any idea how difficult 
it is to buy worms in a city like New 
York?” asks Jan, with that tolerant 
amusement any wife could recognize and 
sympathize with. 

Actually, the O’Sullivans share almost 
all their enthusiasms—including fishing. 
These are two people who love the out- 
doors who steal away from their 
respective acting jobs, every minute they 
can, to go off on such open-air expedi- 
tions as fishing trips with friends ... or 
to hurry up to Jan’s beloved Morrow 
Farm, at Meredith, New Hampshire, where 
they pitch into the farm chores and love 
every hard-working minute of every day 
they’re there. 

These are two very busy people in the 
city, too. Jan, of course, is Terry Burton 
every weekday, in The Second Mrs. 
Burton, and Julie in Hilltop House as 
well. She also stars in many a night- 
time television drama and was recently 
a featured member of the summer stock 
company on Robert Montgomery Presents. 
Terry O’Sullivan is familiar to daytime 
TV audiences as Elliott Norris in The 
Valiant Lady, and to evening viewers of 
such big dramatic productions as the 
Montgomery shows, The Big Story, Studio 
One (for which he and Jan co-starred in 
a play last winter). Yet acting is only 
one important part of two active lives 
which are caught up with many other 
challenging occupations aside from their 
professional careers. 

There is the family life they lead, the 
good life they have together in their 
five-room New York apartment. The life 
they lead at the farm ... on summer 
weekends and over the long holidays and 
whenever they can get away during the 
winter . . . the farm home which is close 
to that of Jan’s parents, Walter and Ethel 
Miner, and not too far from her three 


married brothers and their sons and 
daughters. 
And, every summer, Terry’s’. three 


daughters have been coming from Cali- 
fornia to visit, after school is out. But, 
this year, his eldest—eighteen-year-old 
Colleen—was graduated from high school 
and promptly became engaged to Jim 
Dawson, a boy she has been dating all 
through high school. So . . . seventeen- 
year-old Kathleen and Molly, who is 
almost fourteen, came East without her. 
Terry flew to California for Colleen’s 
engagement party, and the wedding some- 
time in December will, of course, be a 
gala family occasion. 

Meanwhile, in this same sunny season, 
Terry O’Sullivan’s plans have embraced 
appearances in summer stock, including 
performances in the hit play, “Tea and 
Sympathy.” 

“John Newland, actor and TV director, 
is really responsible for my doing ‘charac- 
ter work’ on TV,” says Jan. “When John 
and I worked together on some of the 
Montgomery shows, he suggested that I 
would love being a "character woman, and 
I do. It has given me the chance to be all 
sorts of people—all different, all interesting, 
all exciting to play. It’s like when you were 
a kid and you dressed up in the clothes 
you found in the old trunks and boxes, 
or in your mother’s closet, and. pretended 
to be the women you knew only in your 
imagination. Well, I have been like that 
little girl this year, putting on the clothes 
and mannerisms and the speech of these 


women. It has eed oe to. do this. 

“The part of Terry Burton, in The-~ 
Second Mrs. Burton, is a rewarding one, 
of course, all year *round. The interesting 
thing to me about this woman, and about 
this story, is the quiet humor that un- 
derlies the drama. It’s like life, which 
always has some note of humor just be- 
low the surface of almost any set of | 
situations. Hector Chevigny, writer of The 
Second Mrs. Burton, has been blind for 
twelve years but has retained every bit 
of that sense of participation in all that 
makes life full and rich and often a little 
amusing. I feel very close to him through 
his writing, besides admiring him as a 
fine individual, who has managed to make 
an outstanding success even though he Les 
lost his sight. 

“In a way, Terry Burton is all women 
everywhere, She has always tried very 
hard to work with the circumstances 
which face her. She worked her way out 
of some difficult situations in her girl- 
hood, she made a place for herself in the 
world, and then she met Stan Burton and 
fell in love with him. She knows Stan 
has a great potential for happiness and 
success, and she realizes he has been too 
long spoiled by an indulgent mother, but 
she tries hard to understand them both. 
Stan comes from a family which is well- 
known and well-placed in the town where 
they live, and Terry came as a stranger 
into this tight little family group, with all 
its background and traditions of small- 
town life. . 

“There is this so-called ‘mother-in-law 
problem’ to be faced—and I say ‘so-called’ 
because in my own life there has never 
been any such difficulty. My mother-in- 
law is simply wonderful, and I know my 
own Terry—O’Sullivan, that is—feels the 
same way about my mother. But we both 
recognize that the problem does exist for 
some people, as it does for Terry Burton, 
try as she will to see things through the 
eyes of her husband’s mother. I admire her 
for the wisdom with which she handles 
the situations which constantly arise, and 
for the effort she makes to prove to her 
mother-in-law that- she is not taking 
Stan away from her, but only trying to 
help him stand on his own two feet and 
live his own life.” “ 

There is such admiration in Jan’s heart 
for Ethel Owen, the fine actress who plays 
her mother-in-law in the show, that she 
sometimes finds it a little difficult to keep 
that admiration from creeping into some 
of their scenes together when she must 
be firm and even a little severe. “The fact 
that there is this note of humor in our 
story, and that all the players approach 
it in that spirit, makes everything easier,” 
Jan smiles. “Ethel approaches her scenes 
with this little undertone of humor . . . 
as do Dwight Weist (who is my husband 
Stan Burton), Alice Frost (who is my 
sister-in-law Marcia), and Larry Haines 
(who plays the part of Marcia’s husband, 
Lew Archer).” 

To show just how real the listeners to 
The Second Mrs. Burton find this drama, 
Jan points to something that happened a 
few months ago. The Archers, the couple 
played by Alice Frost and Larry Haines, 
celebrated their first wedding anniversary, 
and a fan sent a huge basket of lovely 
flowers, with an appropriate anniversary 
card. “We were all simply thrilled,’ says 
Jan, “that we had made the story as real 
as—well, as it actually is—a story filled 
with the kind of incidents that could 
happen to a any of us in any part 
of the country.” ) 
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d activities. “At the farm we renew 
urselves,” Terry had said (just before he 

took off on his worm-hunt). “Have Jan 

_ tell you how we have been working out 

on our fifty-five acres, how we have had 

- the girls driving the tractor and picking 

fruit and learning more every summer 
about being good farmers. Have Jan tell 
you about the extra property we added 
this year, and how that happened.” 
“That was luck, in a way. I think it 
_ was guidance, too,” Jan says seriously, 
speaking about the new property. “This 
was land right next to ours, next to our 
right-of-way down to the lake where we 
spend so much of our time, boating and 
swimming and fishing. The woman who 
owned the property put it up for sale 
and, at first, we thought of it only as a 
threat to our cherished privacy. Then, the 
more we talked, the more it seemed right 
for us to buy the property ourselves. It 
seemed like a bit of an undertaking—until 
we figured out we could rent the cottage 
over the summers and, later on, perhaps, 
put in adequate heating to rent it all 
year round. We figured the rental would 
go a long way toward paying our taxes 
and insurance, and we could choose con- 
genial people as tenants. 

“We even had a name all ready-made 
for the cottage. What else could it be 
except ‘Rite-O’-Way’? So now—like many 
things that at first seem a little menacing 
—this whole thing has turned into a big 
blessing for everyone concerned. So many 
' things in life do, if you just let them.” 

The cottage, and the new driveway, and 
the boat dock. . . and a porch glassed in 
with old storm windows ... and a float 
for the lake made from oil drums - . . 
are only a few of Terry’s summer chores. 
In fact, he is known at the lake as Terry 
“Project” O'Sullivan, because he always 
has so many projects going at any given 
moment. “When I don’t want to be 
drawn into something my husband has 
started—at least not at first,’ says Jan, 
“T keep at a safe distance and wave gaily 
to him, pretending to be very busy with 
other things. When I do get drawn in, it’s 
usually to hand him tools and run back 
and forth to the house for things he needs. 

“Terry is an excellent executive,’ Mrs. 
O’Sullivan says proudly, “and a man who 
inspires everyone to get to work and to 
- accomplish something .. . and heaven help 
_ you if you go near where he is working 
_ without some heavy gloves, heavy shoes, 
work clothes, and a stout heart! He will 
say, quite innocently, “Would you mind 
just holding this for a moment while I 
fix that?’ ... and, suddenly there you are 
pressed into service and having to admit 
that you like it!” 

Not all the projects are directed to 
life on the farm except in summer. A trip 
to Jamaica, British West Indies, inspired 
Terry to design some bureaus for ine 
New York apartment, in the bright tur- 
quoise blue they had seen in Jamaica. 
At first, Jan was appalled at such an 
ambitious piece of carpentry as Terry 
had in mind, visualizing drawers that 
_ would stick and give her no end of 

trouble. But, before starting the twin 
chests, Terry went to work on some coffee 
tables, which turned out to be little 
masterpieces—one of old beams and pine 
_ boards and brass rods, with the top burned 
with a torch to a beautiful, dark smokey 
- color—and Jan’s fears about his skill 
_ vanished. Together, they have gold-leafed 
_ the top of a large, round coffee table they 
have in the New York apartment, and a 
lovel; ‘ heraton glass cabinet in the apart- 


O'Sullivan household. 
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ives they lead, r ly coral and taupe and white, with some 
is bounded by the farm 


black lacquered pieces, and touches of 
gold and green. The dining room walls 
being coral, the furniture is wrought iron 
painted white. The living-room walls are 
white, but there are coral notes in twin 
couches, set off by a black rug, taupe 
for the long sofa, some greens in the 
chairs, gold for the lamp shades, and 
a handsomely antiqued and decorated 
mirrored chest. 

Terry's taste in furnishings runs to 
simplicity, almost to the point of stark- 
ness. Jan likes the cheerful clutter of 
keepsakes. They compromise, by keeping 
the New York apartment quite hand- 
somely simple and the farmhouse cheer- 
fully filled with all the things Jan can’t 
quite bear to put up in the attic. 


According to Jan, Terry is the better 
cook. “He really is. I do a lot of the 
cooking at the farm, of course, and I am 
really good as a dish-washer and cleaner- 
upper—in fact, I don’t mind any of the 
household chores. I rather like them. 
But when we want to have an extra- 
special meal for friends I always hope 
Terry will have the time to play chef. 
One thing I do, and that is to get up 
early and get his breakfast. No small 
feat, because he’s up, city or country, 
around 6:30!” 


The O’Sullivans may just happen to 
turn into a writing team, in addition to 
their other interests. Terry has some ideas 
for scripts. Jan would like to help on 
some, too, if only to widen her knowledge 
of everything that goes into the work she 
loves. She began her theatrical career as 
a student of stage design, and now feels 
that writing would help round out her 
knowledge of her craft. 


“What I really want, as a woman and 
as an actress,’ Jan observes, “are the 
same things all women want. I want to 
grow a little every day. I want to go as 
far as my understanding of life will take 
me. I want to reach certain goals, to go 
on working toward certain ideals, as 
every woman does. None of! us can figure 
out the exact details, can tell what each 
step of the way will be like. This isn’t 
within the scope of any human person. 
We do know, however, the kind of atmos- 
phere we want to create in our homes, 
the peace and harmony and tranquillity 
with which we would like to surround our 
families and our work, whatever that 
work is, whether at home or outside the 
family circle. 


“There are days when the most in- 
significant things seem to swell to huge 
proportions,” she admits with a smile, 
“days when we feel our own problems 
must be the hardest to solve, days when 
petty irritations pile up until they seem to 
smother us. Days when we are apt to 
forget that giving way to depression is 
really a form of self-pity and self-in- 
dulgence—and what a temptation that is! 
And there are days when any change 
that comes into our lives, no matter how 
small, seems more than we can bear. 


“T am trying to learn to welcome every 
change, every challenge to face a new 
situation squarely. The women I am on 
radio and television must do these things. 
It’s what makes them interesting, what 
makes them real and worth knowing. 
Surely, this is what all of us would most 
like to be.” 

Real and worth knowing. It’s a phrase 
which perfectly describes Jan Miner, as 
well as those two very important people in 
her life . . . the lovable Terry who is 
The Second Mrs. Burton ... and the 
beloved Terry who is head of the 
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(Continued from page 66) 
of it. “I enjoyed it,’ Tirrell says now, 
looking back at that first acting experience 
of two long years ago. “It was interest- 
ing. I decided that acting was definitely 
what I wanted to do.” 

Since then, there has been a long list of 
dramatic roles. At least four Studio One 
appearances, including one last spring 
with Red Buttons in “The Tale of St. 
Emergency.” Five times on the Robert 
Montgomery show. On Star Stage, Lux 
Theater, Philco, Danger, The Perry Como 
Show. In radio, on Juvenile Jury and 
others. In commercials, most recently 
as the “My-T-Fine Girl,” singer of the 
commercials in a strong and sweet voice. 

Her biggest and most exciting job, of 
course, is playing Carol, in the daily dra- 
matic serial called Love Of Life. Carol is 
the little girl who was mute and sad and 
neglected when Vanessa and Paul Raven 
took her into their home . . . and, al- 
though she has now recovered her speech, 
Carol is still the storm center of many 
adult intrigues, as the Ravens fight to 
keep her and to adopt her as their own. 

“T never had to push either of the chil- 
dren, and I certainly never intend to,’ 
their mother said. “As long as Chris and 


’ Tirrell are happy in what they’re doing, 


and remain normal children, their father 
(an electronics engineer) and I are happy. 
I am content to go back and forth to the 
studios with them, to wait around on sets, 
and to stay in the background and never 
interfere. Like most mothers, the im- 
portant thing to me is making my family 
happy.’ 

“My daddy is proud of me, and I am 
proud of him,” Tirrell added. “He can do 
anything. He made me a doghouse for 
Rusty, and it even has a porch. Last 
Christmas, he made me a rope ladder. He 
can do all sorts of things. He is pleased 
with what Chris and I are doing, and we 
think he is wonderful.” 


The way Chris became an actor, the 
first in the family, is quite a story, too. 
If the Barberys hadn’t had to make that 
move to New Jersey, near New York 
and the studios, none of these things 
might have happened. In fact, it would 
have been most unlikely. Mrs. Barbery 
was a New Jersey girl when she married 
Mr. Barbery, who lived in Massachusetts. 
The family name is really Barbieri, but 
because people found it difficult to spell, 
a television producer suggested they 
change the spelling to match the English 
pronunciation. Christopher was named for 
Mrs. Barbery’s family. Tirrell is really 
Edwina Tirrell, the Edwina because they 
had the name “Edwin” picked for a boy, 
and the Tirrell because it is the family 
name of close friends in Massachusetts. 

Before all this happened, however .. . 
some months, that is, before Tirrell was 
born ... Mrs. Barbery became ill, and 
her doctor thought she should live closer 
to her family, all of whom had remained 
on the West Long Branch, New Jersey 
property that once comprised her father’s 
farm. “We had to leave our beloved ten- 
room house in Dedham, Massachusetts, 
near Boston,” Mrs. Barbery recalls, “first, 
to move into an apartment and then, later, 
to build our own house in the neighbor- 
hood where my nine brothers and sisters 
lived. It was hard to give up the home we 
had, and I kept thinking. Why does this 
have to happen to me? Why do I have to 
be ill like this? 

“Now I know that everything was 
happening for the best. Tirrell was born, 
the loveliest baby, and I got well. We kept 
our Massachusetts house and we go up 
there when we can in the summer, but 


we have a nice new seven-room ranch 
house now. The children love the schools 
in our community, they have dozens of 
cousins to play with, all living close to 
us, and they have these fine opportunities 
to express themselves in acting, no matter 
what else they may choose to do later.” 

When Tirrell was still a toddler and 
Chris was almost six, a neighbor suggested 
to Mrs. Barbery that she ought to be 
getting to New York more often and 
having more diversion. It seemed like a 
good idea, so one day she got tickets to a 
Jack Barry radio program and took Chris 
with her, never guessing that this was an- 
other day which would bring great 
changes into their lives. It was an audi- 
ence-participation show, the name of 
which she can’t even remember now, and 
Jack’s partner, Dan Enright, came through 
the studio audience looking for a bright 
little boy or girl to come up on stage and 
pick a winning number out of a hat. He 
spied Chris, brown-eyed and _ reddish- 
brown-haired, freckled, and bubbling over 
with excitement and interest. “Bring that 
young fellow up, if he’d like to come,” Mr. 
Enright directed. 

Chris liked it very much, so much that 
—to his mother’s dismay—he talked his 
head off, told about the family, and 
wound up with, “You know what my 
daddy and mommy do? They go out and 
leave my baby sister and me all alone 
sometimes.” It wasn’t true, of course. His 
imagination was getting the better of him. 


If his parents sat outdoors on a summer - 


evening after the kids were in bed, or 
went around the corner for ice cream, 
there was always the watchful eye of a 
neighbor. But Mrs. Barbery’s face was 
hot with blushes and she felt people were 
looking at her with condemnation. When 
Jack Barry asked if the mother of the 
little boy would remain a few minutes 
after the broadcast, she thought, Good 
heavens, what now? Are they going to 
scold me for neglecting my children? 
Instead, they were all laughing about 
Chris’s performance and praising him 
when the show was over, and Jack wanted 
to tell her he would like to use Chris on 
another of his shows, Juvenile Jury. He 
thought Chris has such natural talent that 
it should be developed, and suggested that 


he be given some training as an actor. - 


Later, after talking this over with Chris’s 
daddy, Elizabeth Barbery decided Chris 
should go to the Marie Moser Conserva-> 
tory. He was enrolled, continuing his 
regular school work at the West Long 
Branch Public School. 


The brother and sister now divide their 
time between tutors and the public school 
system in their town, whichever their 
schedule of work requires. Tirrell, who 
was nine last February 21, will be a sixth- 
grader in September—and Chris, fourteen 
on August 18, will start junior high 
school at the same time. Tirrell’s favorite 
subjects are reading, spelling and mathe- 
matics. Chris goes for math and history, 
has a passion for buses and knows all 
about their construction and operation. 
He collects bus models, American and 
foreign, and his room is as filled with 
them as Tirrell’s is with her dolls. 

Chris is also a ball player, graduating 
into the Pony League this year. “Chris 
won the batting championship in the Little 
League and their team upset their arch- 
rivals who had held the crown for five 
years straight,” Tirrell boasts of her big 
brother. They are both terrific Dodger 
fans—Chris favors the Red Sox also. 

Mrs. Barbery holds office in the P.T.A., 
works for the community center, and 
keeps in close eos! wre Lue children’s 


- both oe to play th 
is good on the drums. — 
take ballet this fall, and 
training. Mrs. Barbery ha 
singing, was “end lady” i 
show that raised money fo 
‘ject last year, and was “the be : 
whole show,” according to her dat 
Their movie and telev 
still supervised by their m 
go for musicals, the variety i 
children’s programs (especially °T : ys 
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Chris has a motor boat, Ged up ae an 
dock on the Shrewsbury River, and they 
have some wonderful vacations up at the 
big house in Massachusetts. The com- 
munity where they now live is quite built — 
up, but in Dedham there are still deep = 
woods near by and Tirrell loves that. She 
loves animals, too—but not hunters. She 
doesn’t see why anyone should want to 
shoot at an animal except in self-defense. 
“Animals don’t usually hurt people, and — 
anyhow people are supposed to be gmarter _ 
than animals,’ she argues emphatically. — 
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Besides having a flair for drawing and 
craft work, Tirrell is a good little cook — 
who can turn out a fine home-made — 
macaroni and is a good dishwasher and — 
cleaner-upper. “Tirrell knows how to do 
a great many things well,” says her 
mother, “and everyone likes ‘her to come 
and visit or to baby-sit. She’s wonderful 
with younger children. You might think ~ 
people would cater a little to her, but 
she’s the one who does the catering. 

~ Everybody likes Chris, too, and loves to 
see him come—but no one would like to 
board him—he’s too good an eater!” 

The children have a pool which their 
father built for them—a real cement pool, 
nine feet by ten, in which all the cousins 
are welcome, and all the neighbors’ kids. 
They get together and play hopscotch and 
jump-rope and marbles and baseball. A 
few of Tirrell’s particular friends often 
come for doll tea-parties during the long — 
summer afternoons, and she plays with 
her dog, Rusty. “He’s a mongrel,” she says, 
“but I wouldn’t change him for any other.” — 

It?s fun, too, for her to be Carol on 
Love of Life. She loves everyone she 
works with, all the cast and the crew and 
the producer and directors. “We call one — 
another by our own names on the set,” — 
Tirrell says, “except for Bonnie Bartlett, 
who plays Vanessa. She calls me ‘Sweetie.’ 
She’s lovely to me. Sometimes, when 
there are toys on the show, I play with 
them. And, when we take a break, I can 
always have a game of checkers with 
one of the cameramen. I really have a 
very good time.” 

People now recognize Tirrell on the 
street and tell her what a good little 
actress she is. Sometimes they ask how 
she ever managed to stay completely mute 
when the little girl she portrays had lost | 
the power of speech. “It was easy,’ she — 
explains. “I was supposed to keep quiet, — 
so I did.” 

She thinks a lot about the contrast be- 
tween Carol’s life and her own. “I wasn’t — 
ever a mute, or an orphan. I have never ~ 
had any trouble in my life, and I am so ~ 
lucky to have a good father and mother. 3 
I never was treated badly, as Carol has 3 
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been. Carol gets very scared that her — 
happiness with Vanessa and Paul Raven — 
will be over and that someone will come ~ 
and else her _ eareyizom them forever. — 
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